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THE BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Marion showed me her wedding gown 
And her veil of gossamer lace to-night, 
And the orange blooms that to-morrow 
morn 
Shall fade in her soft hair’s golden light, 
But Philip came to the open door; 
Like the heart of a wild rose glowed her 
cheek, 
And they wandered off through the garden 
paths, 
So blest that they did not care to speak. 


I wonder how it seems to be loved; 
To know you are fair in some one’s eyes; 
That upon some one your beauty dawns 
Every day as a new surprise, 
To know that whether you weep or smile, 
Whether your mood be grave or gay, 
Somebody thinks you all the while 
Sweeter than any flower of May! 
13 


I wonder what it would be to love; 
That, I think, would be sweever far— 
To know that one out of all the world 
Was lord of your life, yourking, your star! 
They talk of love’s sweet tumult and pain; 
I am not sure that I understand, 
Though—a thrill ran down to my finger tips, 
Onée when — —touched my 
hand. 


I wonder what it would be. to sow , 
Of a child that might one day be your 
own, 
Of the hidden springs of your life a part, 
Flesh of your flesh, and bone of rom 
bone. 
Marion stooped one p to kiss,. 
A beggar’s babe with, a tender grace,, ; 
While some sweet thought, like a prophecy, . 
Looked from her pure Madonna face. 


— 
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1 wonder what it must be to think 
To-morrow will be your wedding day, 

And, in the radiant sunset glow, 
Down fragrant flowery paths to stray 

As Marion does this blessed night, 
With Philip, lost in blissful dream, 

Can she feel this heart through the silence 
_ beat? [gleam ? 
Does he see her eyes in the starlight 


Questioning thus, my days go on, 
But never an answer comes to me; 
All love’s mysteries sweet as strange, 
Sealed away from my life must be. 
Yet still I dream, O heart of mine! 
Of a beautiful city lies afar; 
And there, sometime, I shall drop the 
mask, 
And be shapely and fair as others are, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


_ The wonders of vegetation have often 

been written upon by the most able expos- 
itors of natural laws, in whose hands the 
subject has proved to be a very fascinating 
one, and always new. As we are each year 
deeply interested in the great resurrection 
of nature from shrouding snow and freez- 
ing cold to warmth, and verdure, and blos- 
soms, and fail not to be filled with the 
same feelings of delight and wonder as the 
year before, so do the various properties 
and forms of the vegetable world ever 
arouse our interest, and desire for investi- 
gation. .The study into those processes by 
which the smallest leaf is brought to per- 
fection equally with the noblest tree that 
ever stood in proud grandeur among the 
“cedars of Lebanon,’’ is fraught with the 
purest pleasure and the most enduring 
profit. The man of science, with his keen 
intellect and subtle powers of analysis, is 
permitted to trace the outer and more ap- 
parent causes and effects in the great 
* laboratory of nature,’’ but still, beyond all 
his research, and defying his utmost pene- 
tration, go on those secret changes that the 
hand of God hath hidden from us; and no 
man is more humble or more conscious of 
his own weakness and lack of knowledge 
than he who has been the most earnest 
student under the tuition of that great 
teacher, Mother Nature. 

The world, beautiful as it is in other re- 
spects, would scarcely be the place we have 
known and loved, if the single element of 
trees were denied to it. How bare and 
dreary would our beloved hills appear to 
our longing eyes, if bereft entirely of the 
masses of foliage that make them beautiful 
in summer and autumn! The fountain by 
the wayside would dwindle to a tiny thread, 
or fade from sight utterly, if unshaded by 
the drooping boughs of its attendant tree. 


Ne woods to wander through as of old, 
breathing in the delicious odors of pine and 
fir, and listening to the wild sweet songs of 
happy birds! No sheltering branches bend- 
ing low on plain or in valley, no ancient 
oak or elm by the door or window, seem- 
ing like an old friend aud a faithful one, 
tried through many a long cold winter, and 
by many a burning summer sun, yet still 
green and fair to look upon! Yet how few 
of all who rejpice, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in their presence, ever give a 
thought to those slow and gentle means by 
which the monarchs of the forest come into 
exiatence, grow and thrive, and lift their 
graceful heads high up toward the kindly 
sky that has fed them with rains and dews, 
and the blessed sunshine that has quick- 
ened and warmed them in every fibre of 
their giant frames! The trees are here, 
they grow and give delight, and at last 
furnish means to keep shivering humanity 
from outside cold and storms, and to heat 
the atmosphere wherein it lives, and man 
commonly accepts the gracious dispensa- 
tion without much thought of anything 
greater. Inquisitive science, however, is 
not satisfied; and observation combined 
with thought reveals the slow process by 
which not only the tree has germinated, 
but the soil has been formed for its recep- 
tion, and this forms one of the most inter- 
esting chapters of natural history. 
Nothing cau be more truly beautiful in 
itself or more deeply interesting to a reflec- 
tive mind, than the manner in which pa- 
ture constantly produces an accession of 
soil, and an accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter to render it fertile. The process is 
varied so as to be exactly adapted to over- 
come the obstacles which the circumstances 
of each particular district present; but al- 
though the means employed are infinitely 


yarious, the final result is always the same. 
When the surface of a rock, for instance, 
becomes first exposed to the atmosphere, it 
is at once attacked by agents. which operate 
mechanically and chemically. Light calls 
into activity the latent heat; the pores be- 
come, by that means, sufficiently enlarged 
to admit particles of moisture, which grad- 
ually abrade the surface and produce in- 
equalities ; upon these inequalities the seeds 
of lichens are deposited by the atmosphere ; 
these forerunners of vegetation take root, 
aud the fibres by which some sorts of these 
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thus far in her preparations, makes another 
forward step. She sows thesoil which has 
been created by the decomposition of vege- 
table matter, with some of the more perfect 
plants, which it now becomes capable of 
supporting. These continue to be produced. 
and decomposed, until a soil has been pre- 
pared of sufficient depth and richness to 
bear plants of still higher quality and larger 
dimensions, 

The process of nature acquires greater 
and more rapid force as it advances toward 
the end of all this. When a soil has been 


small plants adhere to the rock, concoct a 
vegetable acid peculiarly adapted to corrode 
the substance with which it comes in con- 
tact, and increase the inequalities which. 
heat and moisture had already formed. 
These diminutive plants decay and perish ; 
when decomposed they form a vegetable 
bed suited to the production of larger 
plants, or when the surface of the rock 
happens to present clefts, or natural crevy- 
ices, they fall into them; and there ming- 
ling with fine particles of sand, coffveyed 
thither by the atmosphere, or crumbled by 
the action of the air from the internal sur- 
faces of the crevices themselves, they form 
fertile mould. Nature having advanced 


formed deep enough to produce ferns, for 
example, these decay and die year by year, 
and their” decomposed materials gradually 
form little conical heaps of vegetable mould 
around the spot on which each plant grew. 
When this has gone on for a period of suffi- 
cient length to spread these cones over a 
given surface, nature takes another stride; 
she sows furze, thorns and briers, which 
thrive luxuriantly, and by annually shed- 
ding their leaves contribute, in the end, to 
add greatly to both the depth and fertility 
of the mould. This species constitutes, in 
fact, the means which nature principally 
uses in preparing a bed for the growth of 
the more valuable trees. It is well known 
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that these are the plants which make their 
first appearance in fallows, or in woods 
that have been recently cut down. Into 
the centre of a tuft of brambles, is acci- 
dentally carried the seed of the majestic 
oak; meeting with a congenial soil, it soon 
vegetates; it is carefully and effectually 
cherished and protected by its prickly de- 
fence against all injuries from the bite of 
the animals which roam over the waste. 
The larger trees having reached a height 
and size which render shelter unnecessary, 
destroy their early nurses and protectors by 
robbing them of the light and air indispen- 
sable for their well-being. The thorny 
plants then retire to the outskirts of the 
forest, where, in the enjoymentof an abun- 
dant supply of light and sun, they continue 
by degrees to extend the empire of their 
superiors, and make encroachments upon 
the plain, until the whole district becomes 
at length covered with magnificent trees. 
The roots of the larger trees penetrate the 
soil in all directions; they even find their 
way into the crevices of the rocks, filled, 
as these already are, by decomposed vege- 
table matter; here they swell and contract, 
asthe heat and moisture increase or di- 
minish. They act like true levers, until 
they gradually pulverize the earthy materi- 
als which they have been able to penetrate. 
While the rvots are thus busy under ground, 
boring, undermining, cleaving and crum- 
bling everything that impedes their prog- 
ress, the branches and leaves are equally 
indefatigable overhead. They arrest the 
volatile particles of vegetable food which 
floatsin the atmosphere. Thus fed and sus- 
tained, each tree not only increases annual- 
ly in size, but produces and deposits a crop 
of fruit and leaves. The fruit becomes the 
food of animals, or is carried into a spot 
where it can produce a new plant; the 
leaves fall around the tree, where they be- 
come gradually decomposed, and, in the 
lapse of ages, makes a vast addition to the 
depth of vegetable mould; and while the 
decomposition of vegetables makes a grad- 
ual addition to the depth of the cultivata- 
ble soil, another cause, equally constant in 
operation, contributes to increase its fertil- 
ity—the produce of the minutest plants 
serves to feed myriads of insects; after a 
brief existence these perish and decay, and 
their decomposed particles greatly fertilize 
the vegetable matter with which they hap- 


pen to mingle. 


The time at length arrives when the tim- 
ber, having reached its highest measure of 
growth and perfection, may be cut down, 
in order that the husbandman may enter 
upon the inheritance prepared for him by 
the all-wise and all-beneficent Author of 
his existence. Such is the system which 
they that have eyes may see. Plants which 
appear worthless in themselves — those 
lichens, mosses, heaths, ferns, furze, briers 
and brooms, in which so-called economists 
perceive only the symbols of eternal barren- 
ness—are 80 many instruments employed 
by perfect Wisdom in fertilizing new dis- 
tricts for occupation by future generations, 

The wastes of some countries, as they 
have been managed for ages, have been part- 
ly taken out of the hands of nature without 
having been wholly taken into the hands of 
man. The constant pasturing of cattle on 
wastes and commons counteracts the means 
which nature makes use of in producing 
fertility, and in consequence, greatly re- 
tards the period when the soil becomes 
sufficiently deep for agricultural purposes. 

Such is a brief history of the formation 
of soil and growth of trees and shrubs, 
many of them of the utmost value to man- 
kind. Among other celebrated trees the 
Myrrh tree is of ancient renown for the 
precious gum which it yields. A native of 
Africa and Arabia, it grows to a height of 
eight or nine feet, and is of a hard, rather 
impenetrable wood, with a thorny trunk. 
It exists of several varieties and of differ- 
ent degrees of excellence. Itis many times 
referred to in the Scriptures, and the purest 
kind of myrrh was used in the sacred oint- 

‘ment spoken of in the thirtieth chapter of 

Exodus. It was also used anciently in 
perfumes, and in embalming, to preserve 
the body from corruption; that it was con- 
sidered very precious is evident from its 
being included in the list of presents of- 
fered by the Eastern magi to the infavt 
Jesus, to whom they brought ‘‘ gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh.” The illustra~ 
tion on page 207 gives a correct idea of the 
appearance of the Myrrh tree. 

The Hyssop is also often mentioned by 
scriptural writers, and was directed to be 
used in the sprinklings that formed a part 
of the ®ewish ceremonial law. It isalow 
shrub, and is thus contrasted with the 
grand: cedars: “And he spake of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth eut of the 
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wall.” In the account of the crucifixion, 
‘in John, there is also mention that ‘they 
filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it 
upon hyssop,”’ which of course refers to a 
rod of hyssop long enough to reach the 
mouth of the sufferer upon the cross, Au- 
thorities have differed as to the plant indi- 
cated by the hyssop of Scripture, but the 
caper-plant has been designated among 
‘others, and is illustrated on this page. 
The subject of our third illustration, the 


Balm or Balsam tree, was formerly plenti- 
ful in Judea, more particularly in Gilead, 
‘and was for that reason called balm or 
balsam of Gileafl, and was figuratively 
spoken of by the prophet Jeremiah when 
he lamentingly asked, “‘Is there no balm 
in Gilead? is there no physician there ?”’ 
The gum, or thick juice exuding from the 
tree, was considered of great value when 
applied to external wounds, for which it 
was believed to be indeed a “sovereign 
balm.” The real balsam tree is an ever- 
green, and is found in Southern Arabia 
and Abyssinia, where it attains a height of 
fourteen feet. The gum is yielded in very 
‘small quantities, and at the present day is 


collected mostly in Arabia, between Mecca 
and Medina; and for this reason it is some- 
times called the balm of Mecca. It has 
an exquisitely fragrant and pungent odor, 
and is very costly, being still held in the 
highest esteem by the Turks and other na- 
tions of the East, both as a medicine and 
as a cosmetic for beautifying the com- 
plexion. 

The Saffron plant is well known, and 
needs but little description, as the engrav- 


ing on page 212 would render that unneces- 
sary, even for those who may not be ac- 
quainted with its appearance when grow- 
ing. It is the common Crocus Sativus, 
and bears a small bluish flower, whose yel- 
low threadlike stigmata exhale a very 
agreeable aromatic odor. Another variety 
is the Indian saffron, which was highly 
valued formerly in the East, for an ingre- 
dient in a choice perfume, and for its me- 
dicinal properties. With us saffron is in 
common cultivation, together with many 
other sweet-smelling herbs. 

The Box tree, seen in our fourth illustra- 
tion, is a beautiful and well-known ever- 
green, which grows in many portions of 
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Europe and Asia. The wood is especially 
prized by engravers, who make use of it in 
preference to any other. In the Bible the 
box tree is made the efhblem of the con- 
tinuing grace and prosperity of the true 
church. ° 

While writing of trees, among other fa- 
mous varieties, the mind is sure to revert 
to the celebrated cedars of Mount Lebanon, 
and a word in regard to them may not be 
unwelcome, though they have often been 
described by modern travellers, aside from 
the honor accorded to them in the Scrip- 
tures. It is known to all that the cedars 
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transported to Europe to grace its gardens, 
and venerable specimens have long flour- 
ished at Chiswick in England; a very 
beautiful one has also graced the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris. The rare beauty of 
the cedar lies in the proportion and sym- 
metry of its wide-spreading branches and 
conelike top. The gum which exudes 
from the trunk, and also from the cones or 
fruit, is soft, like balsam, and possesses a 
fragrance similar to that of the already de- 
scribed balsam of Mecca. Every part of 
the tree has a strong balsamic odor, and to 
walk in a cedar grove is like inhaling new 
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of Palestine were remarkable for their pro- 
-digious size, some of them measuring 
from thirty-five to forty feet in circumfer- 
ence, and ninety feet in height. The 
‘branches shoot out from the trunk at a dis- 
tance of ten or twelve feet from the ground, 
and are wide-spreading, and nearly hori- 
zontal. The leaves are an inch long, slen- 
der and straight, and grow in tufts. Like 
-the pine, the cedar bears a small cone, It 
is not peculiar to Mount Lebanon alone, 
but is found also on Mounts Amanus and 
Taurus, in Asia Minor, and in other por- 
tions of the. Levant, though it does not 
elsewhere attain the great size of its breth- 
ren of Lebanon. The eedar has been 


life and strength, so fragrant and agreeable 
is the perfume-laden air, 

The wood of the cedar tree is especially 
well-adapted for buildihg purposes, since 
it is not subject to decay, and is never in 
danger of becoming worm-eaten ; for these 
reasons it was formerly in great demand 
for rafters and for boards with which to 
cover houses and form the ceilings and 
floors of rooms. Its color was a fine red, 
and it was smooth, solid, and without any 
knots or imperfections. The palace of 
Persepolis, the temple at Jerusalem, and 
Solomon’s palace were built of cedar, and 
the ‘‘house of the forest of Lebanon” 
doubtless won its name from the quantity 
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of cedar wood used in its construction. 
The glory of the cedars of Lebanon has 
in great measure departed, for, of the an- 
cient forests which once flourished in all 
their pride and beauty, only slight remains 
are now left to hint at former grandeur, 
Some scattered trees resemble the true 
cedar of antiquity. The oldest and largest, 
generally believed to be the only ones left 
of those which grew in the time of Christ, 
are found in a grove which may be seen a 
little way from the road which leads across 


fully grown, is twenty-five or thirty feet 
high, and has a luxuriant foliage of a rich 
dark green. It arrives at perfection when 
about fifteen years old, and is then very 
produetive. From the blossom to the 
ripening of the fruit a period of seven 
months elapses; but as the tree is a peren- 
nial bearer, there are always blossoms, 
green fruit and ripe, on the tree. The last 
four months of the year constitute the 
most productive season, each fine tree 
yielding usually five pounds of nutmegs, 


Mount Lebanon Baalbek to Tripoli, 
at a little distance Below the summit of the 
mountain on the western side, at the foot, 
in fact, of the highest point or ridge of* 
Lebanon. This venerable group includes 
afew very ancient trees, which may date 
their existence back to the time of Jesus, 
and which are intermingled with four or 
five hundred smaller and younger cedars. 
A tree that we all are interested in is the 
Nutmeg tree, a native of the Moluccas, 
and attaining its greatest size and fruitful- 
ness in Amboyna, an island belonging to 
the Dutch, who will not allow the cultiva- 
tion of the nutmeg in any other island 
owned by them. The nutmeg tree, when 


and one pound and one-fourth of mace. A 
plantation of one thousand trees requires 
the labor of seven coolies, fifty oxen, and 
two plows for cultivation and harvesting. 
The fruit is gathered by means of a hook 
attached to a pole. It is shaped like a 
pear, about the size of a peach, and has a 
delicate “bloom.” The nut has three 
coverings; the outside one is a thick fleshy 
husk, having a strong flavor of nutmeg; 
this husk, preserved in syrup when young, 
is a favorite sweetmeat in the East Indies. 
Under this husk is the bright red mace, 
which is carefully flattened by hand, and 
dried on mats in the sun. It loses its rich 
scarlet, and becomes a dull orange color, 
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and requires to be kept perfectly dry to 
preserve its flavor. After the mace is re- 
moved from the fruit, the nuts, in their 
brown shells, are placed on hurdles, over 
the slow fire, which is kept constantly 
burning, just smoking, under them for two 
months. The nuts rattle in the shells, 
which are cracked with a wooden mallet, 
the sound nuts selected and packed in 
wooden cases, and sprinkled over with dry 
sifted lime, and are then ready for market. 
The best nutmegs are dense, emit oil when 
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pricked with a pin, and can al ways be known 
by their heavy weight. Poor ones are 
light, and easily detected. 

A tree familiar to every eye and dear to 
every heart is the pine, that evergreen sen- 
tinel which watches faithfully and without 
change throughout the long cold winter of 
the north, forming a welcome relief from 
fields of snow and the leafless branches of 
the oak, the elm, and the maple. The 
sound of the wind among the pines is very 
beautiful; and if it seem to some a mourn- 
ful melody, it is not the less sweet for its 
pathetic tones, which rise intoa grand and 
solemn anthem at times, when the strong 


blast sweeps through them. The uses to 


which the pine tree has been put are many; 
among others, they furnish two valuable 
articles of commerce—turpentine and tar. 
The great forests of North Carolina, cover- 
+ ing the sandy ridges between the swamps 
and water-courses, consist almost wholly 
of the long-leafed pine, the Pinus Palus- 
tris of the Southern States. From them is 
gathered one of the great staples of North 
Carolina—the turpentine. These trees at 
maturity are seventy or eighty feet high, 
and their trunks eighteen or twenty feet 
in diameter near the base. They grow 
close together, very straight, and without 
branches to two-thirds of their height. 
Above, their interlocking crowns form a 
continuous shady canopy ; while beneath, 
the ground is covered with a thick yellow 
matting of pine straw—clean, dry, level, 
and unbroken by undergrowth. The priv- 
ilege of tapping the trees is generally 
farmed out by the land owner, at a stated 
price per thousand—about from twenty to 
thirty dollars. 

Under this privilege the laborer com- 
mences his operations. During the winter 
he chops deep notches into the base of the 
tree, a few inches from the ground, and 
slantinginward. Above, to the height of 
two or three feet, the surface is scarified 
by chipping off the bark and outer wood. 
From this surface the resinous gap begins 
to flow about the middle of March, at first 
very slowly, but more rapidly during the 
heat of summer, and slowly again, as win- 
ter approaches. The liquid turpentine 
runs into the notches,or boxes, as they are 
technically called, each holding froma 
quart tohalfagallon. This, asit gathers, 
is dipped out with a wooden spoon, bar- 
relled, and carried to market, where it 

commands the rivny That which 
oozes out and harde pon the scarified 
surface of the tree is scraped down with an 
¢iron instrument into a hod, and is sold at 
au inferior price. Every year the process 
of scarifying is carried two or three feet 
higher up the trank, until it reaches as 
high as a man can conveniently reach with 
his long-handled cutter, When this ceases 
to yield, the same process is commenced 
on the opposite side of the trunk. An 
average annual yield is about twenty-five 
barrels of turpentine from a thousand 
trees, and it is estimated that one man will 
dip ten thousand boxes. 
The trees at length die under these re- 
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peated operations. They are then felled, 
splitand burned for tar. The dead trees 
are preferred for this purpose, because, 
when life ceases, the resinous matter con- 
centrates in the interior layers of the 
wood. In building a tar kiln a small cir- 
cular mound of earth is first raised, declin- 
ing from the eireumference to the centre, 
where a cavity is formed, communicating by 
a conduit with a shallow ditch surrounding 
the mound. Upon this foundation the 
split sticks are stacked to the height of ten 
or twelve feet. The stack is then covered 
with earth, as in making charcoal, and the 
fire applied through an opening in the top. 
As this continues to burn with a smolder- 
ing heat, the wood is charred, and the tar 
flows into a cavity in the. centre, and 
thence by the conduit into vessels sunk to 
receive it. 

Many trees have become celebrated for 
their great size, curious shape, or remark- 
able antiquity; and yet others have been 
rendered historical as the refuge of great- 
ness in distress, or as silent witnesses of 
momentous events. Wallace’s oak, and 
King Charles’s famous tree, the curious 
plantain tree near Smyrna, and the ancient 
and gigantic elm at Brignolles, are illustra- 
tions of the honors received by memorable 
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trees. Spenser has embodied in the fol- 
lowing lines the chief characteristics, of 
the best-known varieties: 


“A ehadie grove not far away they spied, 

That promist ayde the tempest to withstand; 

Whose loftie trees, yclad with sommer’s pride, 

Did spred so broad, that heaven’s Jight did hide, 

Not perceable with power of any starr; 

And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 

With footing worne, and leading inward far; 

Faire harbour that them seems; so in they en-. 
tered are. 


“And forth they passe, with pleasure forward 
led, 

Joying to heare the birdes’ sweete harmony, 

Which therein shrouded from the tempest dred, 

Seemed in their song to scorne the cruell sky. 

Much can they praise the trees so straight and 
high, 

The sayling pine; the cedar proud and tall; 

The vine-prop elme; the poplar never dry; 

The builder oake, sole king of forests all; 

The aspen good for staves; the cypress funerall; 


“ The laurell, meed of mightie conquerors 

And poets sage; the fir that weepeth still; 

The willow, worne of forlorne parumours; 

The yew, obedient to the bender’s will; 

The bireh for shaftes; the sallow for the mill; 

The mirrhe sweet-bleeding in the bitter wound; 

The warlike beecb; the ash for nothing ill; 

The fruitful olive; and the platane round; 

The carver holme; the maple, seldom inward 
sound.” 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Sole flower from the old garden, 
By God’s sweet pity kept, 

To lighten bands that labored, 
To brighten eyes that wept. 

Still through the sad world blows 

The fragrance of the rose. 


Thou wilt not take it, dearest, 
From my despairing hands, 
While dark eyes bid thee tarry 
_ Afar in distant lands, 
Who holds it sorrow knows, 
The rose, Love’s royal rose. 
Cambridgeport, Mass., June, 1875. 


But still its blooms and fragrance 
Cling to my barren years; 

Red, red and bright its blossoms, 
Though nourished save by tears. 

He keeps it to life’s close 

Whom fate hath given the rose. 


Hope will not, e’en in heaven, 
Promise thy love to me, 
But, sweetheart, no forever 
Shall dim my love for thee, 
Nor death my hand unclose 
To drop the rose, the rose! 


THE FATAL GLOVE: 


—OR,— 


THE HISTORY OF A STREET-SWEEPER, 
IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
PART 


At last the day came when the ravings of 


delirium subsided, and a deadly stupor 
supervened. It was the crisis of the dis- 
ease. The sundown would decide, Doctor 
Grayson said; he would be better, or death 
would ensue. 

Alexandrine heard his opinion in stony 
silence. The endurance of this woman had 
been something almost sublime from first 
to last. From whatever motives she: had 
acted, in this she had done her part nebly. 
She sat by the bed’s head now calm and 
silent; her powers of self-control were ine 
finite. Her mother came in to watch for 


the change, as did several of Archer’s 


friends, heretofore excluded. She was not 
afraid for them to come now; there was no 
danger of Mr. Treviyn’s criminating him- 


selfnow. He had not spoken or moved for 
twelve hours. 

The sun crept down the west. The tick- 
ing of the watch on the stand was all that 
broke the silence of the room. The last 
sunray departed—the west flamed with 
gold and crimson, and the amber light 
flushed with the hue of health the white 
face on the pillow. Alexandrine thought 
she saw a change other than that the sun- 
set light brought, and bent over him. 

His eyes unclosed—he looked away from 
her to the vase of early spring flowers on 
the centre-table. His lips moved —she 
caught the whispered word with a fierce 
_ pang at her heart: 

“ Margie 

The physician stepped ‘forward, and 
sought the fluttering pulse. His face told 
his decision before his lips did. ; 

“The crisis is passed. He will live.” 

Yes, he would live. The suspense was 
over. Alexandrine’s labors were shared 
now, and Archer did not know how devot- 


edly he had been tended—how he owed his 
very existence to her. - 

He mended slowly, but by the middle of 
May he was able to go out. Of course he 
Was very grateful to the Lees, and their 
house was almost the only one where he 
visited. Alexandrine was fitful and moody. 
Sometimes she received him with the great- 
est warmth, and then she would be cold 
and distant. She puzzled Archer strange- 
ly. He wanted to be friends with her. He 
felt that he owed her an immense debt of 
gratitude, and he desired to treat her as he 
would a dear sister. He had no heart to 
give her, else his gratitude might have 


prompted him to have offered that to her 
by way of recompense for her trouble. 

Every day she changed. Her complexion, 
always pure, became like wax; her eyes 
were so brilliant at times as to be absolute- 
ly dazzling, and her cheeks burned with a 
vivid crimson at the slightest excitement. 
She fascinated and repelled Archer Trevlyn. 
There were times when he dreaded her as 
one would the plague-stricken. And again 
she drew him toward her in spite of all his 
resolutions that he would not be influenced 
by her weird beauty. 

Over and over again he said to himself 
that he had put Margaret Harrison out of 
his life forever, and yet every night when 
he lay down in the quiet of bis chamber, 
he felt in his heart of hearts that he wor- 
shipped her still. Worshipped her! Prob- 
ably the wife of another! No tidings of 
her had ever come back to her home, and 
Castrani had not been heard from. Their 
course was enveloped in mystery. 

Perhaps it was because’ time hung 80 
heavily on his hands, that Trevlyn went so 
frequently to Mrs. Lee’s. Certainly he did 
not go to visit Alexandrine. We all know 
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how the habit of visiting certain places 
grows upon us, without any particular rea- 
son, until we feel the necessity of going 
through with the regular routine every day. 
He was to blame for following up this ac- 
quaintance so closely; but he did it with- 
out any wrong intention. He never 


thought it possible that any one should 
dream of his being in love with Alexan- 
drine. He, himself, knew that it was im- 
possible, and why sheuld not every one 
else ? 


But the world talked. They said it was 
a very pretty romance; Mr. Treviyn had 
been deserted by his lady-love—had fallen 
ill on account of it, and been nursed by one 
whom of course he would marry. Indeed, 
they thought him in duty bound to do so. 
In what other way could he manifest his 
gratitude? 

Vague whispers of this reached Trevlyn’s 
ear, but he gave them, at first, little heed. 
He should never marry, he said; it was sin- 
ful to wed without love. But as he saw 
Alexandrine’s paling face and strangely 
distraught manner day by day, he came to 
feel as if he had in some way wronged her, 
though how he did not exactly understand, 

One day he entered the sitting-room of 
Mrs, Lee, with the freedom of a privileged 
visitor, without rapping, and found Alex- 
andrinein tears. He would have retreated, 
but she had already seen him, and he felt 
that it would be better to remain. He 
spoke to her kindly: 

“T trust nothing has occurred to distress 
you?” 

She looked up at him almost defiantly. 

“Leave me!” she said, impetuously; 


“you of all others have no right to ques- 
tion me!’ 


“Pardon me?’ he exclaimed, alarmed by 
her strange emotion, “and why not J ques- 
tion you?” 

“Because you have caused me misery 
enough already—”’ 

She stopped ‘suddenly, and rising, was 
about to leave the room. He took her 
hand, and closed the door she had opened, 
leading her to a seat. 

** My dear Miss Lee, I do not comprehend 
you. Explain. If I have ever injured you 
in any way, it has been the very thing fur- 
thest removed from my intentions. Will 
you not give me a chance to defend 
myself?” 

She blushed painfully; her embarrase- 
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ment disturbed him, for he was generous 
to all, and he really felt very kindly toward 
her. 

**I cannot explain,” she said, in a sub- 
dued voice. “I am sorry you came just 
now. But these slanders anger me, as well 
as wound my feelings.” 

“ What slanders, Miss Lee?” 

Her color grew deeper. Animated by 
some sudden resolve, she lifted her head 
proudly. 

“*I will tell you. Remember that you 
sought the information. Your coming here 
has been made the subject of remark, and 
I have been accused of having schemed to 
draw you here. Yon know if it be true.” 

His face flushed slowly. He recalled the 
silly stories that had some time before 
reached his ears. And because of them 
she had suffered! This woman whose un- 
remitting care had saved his life. How 
thoughtless and cruel he had been! He 
was a man of hunor; if any woman’s repu- 
tation had been injured through his means, 
there was but one course for him to pursue. 
He must make reparation. And how? 
For a moment his head whirled, but glanc- 
ing at the pale distressed face before him, 
he made his decision. 

“ Alexandrine,” he said, quietly, “ you 
know just what my course has been. You 
know my lowly origin—you know how life 
has cheated me of happiness. You know 
how dear Margie Harrison was to me, and 
how [ lost her. I loved her with my whole 
soul—she will be the one love of my life- 
time. I shall never love another woman as 
I loved her! Butif my name, and the posi- 
tion I can give my wife, will be pleasant to 
you, then I ask you to aceept them, as some 
slight recompeuse for what [have made you 
suffer. If you can be satisfied with the 
sincere respect and friendship I feel for you, 
then I offer myself to you. You deserve 
my heart, but I have none to give to any 
one. I have buried it so deep that it will 
never know a resurrection.” 

She shuddered and grew pale. To one 
of her passionate nature—loving him as 
she did—it was but a sorry wooing. His 
love she could never have. Butif she mar- 
ried him, she should be always near him; 
sometimes he would hold her hands in his 
and call her, as he did now, Alexandrine, 
Her apparent struggle with herself pained 
him. Perhaps he guessed something of its 
cause. He put his arm around her waist. 
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“* My child,” he said, kindly, ‘‘do you 
love me? Cold and indifferent as I have 
been? Tell metruly, Alexandrine. Truly, 
dear girl.” 

She did tell him truly; something within 
urged her to let him see her heart as it was. 
For a moment she put aside all her pride. 

“Ido love you!” she said, ‘* God only 

knows how dearly.” 
_ He looked at her with gentle pitying 
eyes, but he did uot touch the red lips so 
near his own. He could not be a hyp- 
ocrite. 

“Twill be good to you, Alexandrine. 
God helping me, you shall never have cause 
for complaint. I will make your life as 
happy asIcan. I will give youall that my 
life’s shipwreck spared. Will that content 
you? Will you be my wife ?”’ 

Still she did not reply. ; 

“Are you afraid to risk it?’ he asked, 
almost sadly. 

“No, lam not afraid! I will risk every- 
thing!’ she answered, and Archer Trevlyn 
felt as if he had listened to the enunciation 
of his death-warrant. 


Meanwhile, what of Margie Harrison? 
Through the duli stormy day she had been 
whirled along like the wind. The train 
was an express, and made few stoppages. 
Margie took little note of anything which 
occurred. She sat in her hard seat like one 
in a trance, and paid no heed to the lapse 
of time, until the piteous whining of Leo 
warned her that night was near, and the 
poor dog was hungry. At the first stop- 
ping-place she purchased some bread and 
meat for him, but nothing for herself. She 
could not have swallowed a mouthful. 

Still the untiring train dashed onward. 
Boston was reached at last. She got out, 
and stood, confused and bewildered, gazing 
around her. It was night, and the place 
was strange to her. The cries of the por- 
ters and hackmen—the bustle and dire con- 
fusion, struck a chill to her heart. The 
crowd hurried hither and thither, each one 
intent on his own business, and the lamps 
gave out a dismal light, dimmed as they 
were by the hanging clouds of mist and 
fog. Alone ina great city! For the first 
time in her life she felt the significance of 
the words she had so often heard. She 
had never travelied a half dozen miles, be- 
fore, by herself, and she felt as helpless as 
a child. 
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“Carriage, ma’am?’’ said a hackman, 
touching her arm. 

“Yes,” she said, mechanically, and put 
her hand in her pocket for her porte-mon- 


_naie, with a vague idea that she must pay 


him before she started. 

She uttered a low cry of dismay! her 
pocket-book was missing! She searched 
more thoroughly, but it was not to be found. 
Her pocket bad been picked. She turned 
a piteous face to the hackman, 

**My money is lost, sir!’ she said, “ but 
if you will take me toa place of shelter, I 
will remunerate you some way.” , 

“Sorry to be obliged to refuse, ma’am,” 
said the man, civilly enough, “ but ’'ma 
poor man, with a family, and can’t afford 
to keep my horses for nothing.” 

“What is it, driver?” queried a rough 
voice; and in a moment a crowd had gath- 
ered around poor shrinking Margie and 
growling, indignant Leo. 

“The woman’s lost her purse—’’ 

“Oho! the old story—eh? Beauty in 
distress. Shonld think they’d git tired of 
playing that game!’ said the coarse voice 
which belonged to a lounger and hanger-on 
at the depot—just such men as ought to be 
boarded ina stone house, at the State’s 
expense. : 

* Looks rather suspicious, ma’am, for ye 
to be travelling on the train alone,’ began 
the hackman; but he was interrupted by 
the lounger. 

“* That’s the way they all travel. Wall, 
thank the Lord, I haint so gallant as to git 
taken in by every decent face I see!” 

“Thank Heaven, I am not so lost te all 
sense of decency as to insult @ lady!” said 
a clear stern voice; and a tall distinguished 
man swept through the crowd, and reached 
Margie’s side. 

“Indeed, I am not mistaken!’ he said, 
looking at her with amazement. “ Miss 
Harrison !”’ 

She saw, as he lifted his hat, the frank 
handsome face of Louis Castrani. Ali her 
troubles were over—this man was as a pillar 
of strength to her weakness. She caught 
his arm eagerly, and Leo barked with joy, 
recognizing a friend. 

“I am so glad to see you, Mr. Castrani!”’ 

His countenance lighted instantly. He 
pressed the hand on his arm, 

“Thank you, my friend. What service 
can render you? Where do you wish to 
go? Let me act for you.” 
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_“O, thank you—if you only willl I was 
going further, but the train I wished to 
take has been gene some hours, and I must 
stop here to-night. And on my way, some- 
where, my money has been stolen,” 

“Give yourself no more uneasiness. I 
am only too happy to be of any use to 
” 


The crowd dispersed, and Castrani called 
a carriage, and put Margie and Leo inside. 

** Have you any choice of hotels ?”’ 

“None. I am entirely unacquainted 
here. You know best.” 

“To the —— House,” he said to the 
driver; and thither they were taken. 

A warm room and a tempting supper 
were provided, but Margie could not eat. 
She only swallowed a little toast, and drank 
acup of tea. Castrani came to her parlor 
just after she had finished, but he did not 
sitdown. He had too much delicacy to in- 
trude himself upon her when accident had 
thrown them together. 

“I was called here on very urgent, busi- 
ness,’’ he said, “ and shall be obliged to at- 
tend to it to-night; but I shall return soon, 
and will see youin the morning. Mean- 
while, feel perfectly ut home. I have 
engaged a chamber-maid to attend to you, 
and do not be afraid to make your wants 
known. Good-night, now, and pleasant 
dreams.” 

“Pleasant dreams!’ Margie repeated 
the words to herself, as he closed the door 
behind him. “Ah me! how long will it 
be before I shall again be blessed with 
them ?” 

“She was so weary, that she slept some 
—slept with Leo bugged tightly to her 
breast; for she felt a sense of security 
in having this faithful friend near her. 
Breakfast was served in her room, and, by- 
and-by, Castrani came up. He spoke to 
her cheerfully, though he could not fail 
to notice that some terrible blow had fallen 
upon her since last he had seen her, gay 
and brilliant, at a party in New York. 
But he forbore to question her. Margie 
appreciated his delicacy, and something 
impelled her to confide to bim what she 
had not entrusted to the discretion of any 
other person. She owed him this con- 
fidence, in return for his 
kindness, 

“ Mr. Castrani,’”’ she said, quietly enough, 
outwardly, ‘‘circumstances, of which I 
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cannot speak, have made it necessary for 
me to leave New York. I do not desire 
that the place of my destination shall be 
known to any one. But to show you how 
much I appreciate your kindness, and how 
entirely I trust you, I will inform you that 
Iam going to Lightfield, in New Hamp- 
shire, to stop an: indefinite length of time 
with my old nurse, Mrs. Day.”’ 
Castrani was visibly affected by this proof 
of her confidence. 
‘From me, no one shall ever know the 
place of your refuge,”’ he said, earnestly. 
‘* Your train leaves at ten. It is now nine. 
If you would only permit me to see you 
safely to the end of your journey!’ 
She flushed, He read a quiet reproach 
in her eye. 
“Pardon me. I know it may seem like 
officiousness, but I would try and not be 
disagreeable to you. I would not even 
speak to you, if you desired it should be so, 
But I could travel in the same car with 
you, and be there to protect you, if you 
should need me.’’ 
“T thank you greatly. But I had rather 
you went no further. I shall meet with 
no difficulty, I think. I shall reach Nurse 
Day’s by sunset.’’ 
As you will. I will not press the matter, 
Your pleasure shal! be mine.” 
A little later, he assisted her from the 
carriage that had taken her to the depot. 
Her baggage was checked—he banded her 
the check, and her ticket, and then pressed 
into her hand a roll of bank-bills. She put 
them back quickly, but he declined taking 
them. 
“I do not giveit to you—I lend it to 
you. You shall repay me at your conve- 
nience.”’ 

-“ On those conditions, I take it, and 
thank you, also,’’ 

She put out her hand. He took it, re- 
sisted the inclination tv press his lips to it, 
and held it tightly in his. 

“If you will give me permission—to 
eall upon you—should I be in Lightfield 
during your stay there—I shall be more 
than happy?’ 

She was about.to refuse, but the mute 
pleading of his eyes deterred her. He had 
been kind to her, and it could do her no 
harm. Probably, he would never come 
to Lightfield, so she gave him the permis- 
sion he asked for. 
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The day passed without incident, and 
nightfall found Margie within ten miles of 
her destination. She was driven along a 
rough country road, to a square frame- 
house, looming up white through the dark, 
and a moment later she was lying, pale 
and exhausted, in the arms of Nurse Day. 

“ My blessed child!’ cried the old lady; 
“my precious little Margie! My old eyes 
will almost grow young again, after having 
been cheered by the sight of ye?’ And 
she kissed Margie again and again, while 
Leo expressed bis delight in true canine 
style—by barking vociferously and leaping 
over the chairs and tables. 

Nurse Day was pleasantly situated. Her 
husband was a grave staid man, who was 
very kind to Margie always. The farm was 
arambling affair, extending over, and em- 
bracing in its ample limits, hill and dale, 
meadow and woodland, and a portion of a 
bright swift river, on whose bold banks it 
was Margie’s delight to sit through the pur- 
ple sunsets, and watch the play of light 
and shade on the bare rocky cliffs opposite. 

Nature proved a true friend to the sore 
heart of the girl. She always does to those 
who are willing to submit to her ministra- 
tions. The breezes, so fresh, and sweet, 
and clear, soothed Margie inexpressibly. 
The sunshine was a message of healing; 
the songs of the birds carried her back to 
her happy childhood. Wandering through 
the leafy aisles of the foregt, she seemed 
brought nearer to God and his mercy. 
Only once had Nurse Day questioned her 
of the past, and then Margie had said: 

*“] bave done with the past forever, 
Nurse Day. I wish it never recalled to 
me. I have met with a great sorrow—one 
of which I cannot speak. I came here to 
forget it. Never ask me anything about it. 
I would confide it to youif I could, but my 
word is given to another to keep it as silent 
as the grave. I acted for what I thought 
best. Heaven knows, if I erred, I did not 
do it willingly.” 

“Give it all into God’s hands,” said 
Nurse Day, reverently. “He knows just 
what is best for us.”’ 

“Yes, just what is best for us,”” Margie 
said, dreamily; ‘‘and he does net like us 
to make idols. My idol turned to clay in 
my hands.” 

“All earthly idols do, Margie, child. 
Ouly God and his truths are steadfast.” 

The days went on slowly, but they 
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brought something ef peace te Margie Har- 
rison. The violence of her distress passed 
away, and now there was only a dull pain 
at her heart—a pain that must always have 
its abode there. Sometimes her whole 
soul was stirred into wildest tumult by the 
thought which would intrude, that Archer 
Treviyn had been wrongfully accused— 
that, in spite of everything, he was inno- 
cent of the crime circumstances accused 
him with, If she only knew that he was, 
she would have gone barefoot to the ends 
of the earth, to have asked his forgiveness 
for the wrong she had done him. But no 
—there was no doubt—none! God be mer- 
ciful to him, and temper his judgments ac- 
cording to the temptation of the erring 
one! 

She held no communication with any 
person in New York, save her aunt and 
her business agent, Mr. Farley, and her 
letters to them were posted in a distant 
town, in a neighboring State, where Nurse 
Day had friends—and so Margie’s place of 
refuge was still a secret. 

It was August now, and the weather at 
its hottest. Margie spent a large portion 
of her time out of doors, with only Leo for 
acompanion. She sat, one lovely after- 
noon, on the bank of the river, dividing 
her time between the charming panorama 
of sunshine and shadow before her, and a 
book of poems in her lap, when there was 
astepat her side. She looked up, and- 
saw the face of Louis Castrani. 

** Miss Harrison, you will, I trust, ex- 
cuse me for seeking you here. But my 
wish to see you was so strong, that, on my 
way to the White Mountains, I left ory 
party, and turned aside here, to gratify the 
desire. You know you gave me permis- 
sion ?” 

“IT did; but I hardly thought you would 
take advantage of 

“Perhaps I ought not to have done so. 
Indeed, I tried hard not to. Are you very 
angry?” 

“No, I am not angry atall. I am glad 
to see you.”’ She held outherhand. “So 
is Leo, too—only see him caper.’’ 

The dog was leaping upon Mr. Castrani 
with the liveliest demonstrations of joy. 
He patted the silky head. 

“Tt is something to be welcomed by a 
brute, Miss Harrison; their instincts are 
seldom at fault, I believe. if I were con- 
scious of being a villain, I should be ver) 
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careful not to put myself in the vicinity of 
a dog or horse—I should feel so sure of 
discovery. Have you been well, Miss Har- 
rison ?” 

“ Very well, thank you. And you? But 
I need not ask. Your looks answer for 
you. When did you leave New York?” 

“T have been in New York only a fort- 
night since I last saw you. Business has 
kept me elsewhere. I came from New 
York three days ago. What a beautiful 
spot you have hidden yourself in!” 

“T am pleased to hear you say so, Isn’t 
it lovely? But you must tell me about 
home. How are all my friends?” 

“They are well, How mellowly the 
sunshine falls on the rough crags opposite, 
and what a picture for a painter to transfer 
to canvas!” 

“Yes, I have wished I were an artist 
over and over again. But I have no talent 
in that direction. My friends are all well, 
you say? What of Miss Lee? Did you 
see her?” 

“Yes. Sheis‘well, What are you read- 
ing?’ lifting the book from the ground 
where it had fallen, 

Margie turned suddenly upon him and 
regarded him searchingly. 

“ Why do you evade answering my ques- 
tions, Mr. Castrani. It is natural that I 
should want to hear something of the home 
from which I have been so long away, is it 
not? Why do you refuse to satisfy my 
reasonable curiosity ou that subject ?”’ 

Castrani’s handsome face clouded—he 
looked at her with tender pity in his eyes. 

“Miss Harrison, why will you press me 
further? Your friends are all well.’’ 

“I know. But there is something be- 
hind that. Tell it to me at once,” 

“ leannot—indeed, Icannot! You must 
hear it from some other lips. I would 
rather die than cause you one single pang 
of sorrow!’ 

“You are very kind, Mr. Castrani—you 
mean generously—but 1 want to know,” 
Some subtle instinct seemed to tell her 
what she was to hear, for she adaed, 
“Is it of Miss Lee ?”’ 

**I told you Miss Lee was well.” 

“ Mr. Castrani, I have given you more of 
my confidence than 1 have ever bestowed 
on any other person, because I respect you 
above all men, and because I have perfect 
confidence in your honor. Has this mat- 
ter, of which you hesitate to tell me, any- 
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thing to do with—with Mr. Archer Trev- 
lyn?” 

Her voice sank to a whisper before the 
sentence was finished, for she had never 
spoken his name since that fearful night 
on which his guilt had been revealed to 
her. 

**T will reply to your question by asking 
another; and, if it seems impertinent, re- 
member that it is not so intended, and that 
I do not ask it from any vulgar feeling of 
curiosity.” 

“You can ask nothing impertinent, Mr. 
Castrani,’”’ she replied, earnestly. 

“Thank you. Ido not intend to. Are 
you betrothed to Archer Trevlyn ?”’ 

She grew very pale, but her eyes met his 
fearlessly. 

“T was once. But it is all over now,” 
with a dreary sigh, that was like the breath 
of the autumn wind through the dead 
leaves. 

** Before you left New York—was it over 
before that?” 

“Yes, before I left New York. It was 
why I left there. I cannot tell you how it 
was—I can never tell any human being. 
The secret must go to the grave with me. 
But there was a terrible necessity arose 
which forced us apart.” 

‘Did he—did Arch Treviyn desert you, 
Miss Harrison?” asked Castrani, his brow 
contracting, his dark eyes glowing with 
indignation. 

“No; it was my hand that severed the 
engagement. Do not blame him for that. 
It was impossible that it should be ful- 
filled.” 

**You, Miss Harrison? You broke the 
engagement?” he asked, eagerly. 

Perhaps she read something of the beau- 
tiful hope that sprang up in his heart from 
the glad light in his eye, and she crushed 
it at once. 

“Yes, 1. But uot because I had ceased 
to love him. Ono. He was—is—and will 
be always, the one love of my lifetime. I 
shall never love avother. Now, 1 have 
trusted in you—be frank and free with 
me.”’ 

“ Well—since you ask it. Mr. Treviyn 
and Miss Lee are to be married in Sep- 
tember.” 

““To Miss Lee—married to Miss Lee? 
Great Heaven! And she is aware of his— 
What am I saying? Whatdid Isay? O 
. Castranl, excuse me—I am so—s0 sur- 
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prised—’”’ She groped blindly for some- 
thing to cling to, fell forward, and he re- 
ceived her senseless form in his arms. 

He held her silently a moment, his face 
wearing a look of unutterable love and 
sadness; then he put her down on the 
grass, and brought water in a large leaf 
from the stream. He bathed her forehead, 
tenderly as a mother might, 1ourmuring 
over her words of gentleness and affection. 

“My poor Margie! my poor little dar- 
ling!” 

He pressed the little icy hands in his, 
but he did not kiss the lips he would have 
given half his life to have felt upon his. 
He was too honorable to take advantage of 
her helplessness. Louis Castrani’s fine 
sense of delicacy was in itself enough to 
redeem manhood from the calumny so 
often uttered, that all men are vile when 
given the opportunity. She revived after 
a while, and met his eyes, as he knelt be- 
side her. 

“Are you better?” he asked, gently. 

“Yes, it is over now. I am sorry to 
have troubled you. I must depend on you 
to go to the house with me. Nurse Day 
will be glad to welcome you. And I must 
. ask you not to alarm her by alluding to my 
sudden illness. 1 am quite well now.’’ 

He gave her his arm, and they went up 
to the house together, followed by Leo, 

Nurse Day received Castrani warmly, 
and would not hear of his returning to the 
village hotel that night. She was im- 
mensely “taken” with him. He admired 
her cheese, praised her biscuits and pre- 
serves, and went out with her to see her 
pigs and chickens, of which she was espe- 
cially proud. 

“ He is a real gentleman,” she said to 
Margie, after he had gone up to his cham- 
ber—“a real genuine gentleman; and if I 
was a young girl again, and he would look 
at me, I should be as happy as a queen. 
He’s worth a round dozen of them fine fel. 
lows in long-tailed linen coats, that come 
round here every summer, skylarking up 
and down the brovks, with. their spliced 
fishing-poles, a-scaring the fish out of two 
years’ growth. Margie, there’s something 
reliable about that man! He’d never talk 
about a friend behind his back, nor cheat 
& poor man out of an honest sixpence !”’ 

Archer Treviyn and Alexandrine Lee 
were married in September. It was a very 


quiet wedding, the bridegroom preferring 
that there should be no parade or show on 
the'occasion. Alexandrine and her mother 
both desired that it should take place in 
the fashionable church, where they wor- 
shipped, but they yielded to the wishes of 
Mr. Treviyn. He deserved some deference, 
Mrs. Lee declared, for having behaved so 
handsomely. His presents to his bride 
were superb. A set of diamonds, that were 
a little fortune in themselves, and a settle- 
ment of three thousand a year—pin-money, 
The brown-stone house was finished and 
furnished, and there was no more elegant 
an establishment in the city. Alexandrine 
had had the management of the furnish- 
ing, and her exquisite taste and Archer's 
money had made a palace of it. 

Treviyn House, the fine old residence of 
the late John Treviyn, was closed. Only 
the old butler and his wife remained ina 
back wing, to air the rooms occasionally, 
and keep the moths out of the upholstery. 
For some reason, unexplained even to him- 
self, Archer never took his wife there. 
Perhaps the quiet rooms too forcibly re- 
minded him of the woman he had loved 
and lost. 

Alexandrine’s ambition was satisfied. 
At last she was the wife of the man whose 
love and admiration she had coveted since 
her first acquaintance with him. From 
her heart, she believed him guilty of the 
murder of Paul Linmere; but, in spite of 
it, she had married him. She loved him 
intensely enough to pardon even that hein- 
ous crime. From her own nature, she 
knew that al] mortality are weak, and she 
did not condemn this man she loved. If 
he had loved Margie as she herself loved, 
she did not wonder that he was ready to 
commit a murder to secure her for himself. 

Her husband’s admiration Alexandrine 
possessed, but she soon came to realize 
that he had told her the truth when he had 
said his heart was buried too deep to know 
a resurrection. He was kind to her—very 
gentle, and kind, and generous—for it was 
notin Archer Treviyn’s nature to be un- 
kind to anything—and he felt that he owed 
her all respect and attention, in return for 
her love. Her every wish was gratified. 
Horses, carriages, servants, dress, jewelry 
—everything that money could purchase— 
waited her command, but not what she 
craved more than all—his love. 

_ He never kissed her, never took her 
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bands in his, or beld her to him when he 
said good-by, as he frequently did, for sev- 
eral days’ absence on matters of business. 
He never called her Alexandrine—it was 
always Mrs. Trevlyn; and through the 
long winter evenings, when they were not 
at some ball or party, and sat by their 
splendid fireside, he never put his head in 
her lap, and let her soft fingers caress his 
hair, as she had seen other husbands do. | 

There were times when her heart ached 
—O, so dumbly!—for one loving word; 
when she would have renounced all her 
fine things—her house, and her carriages 
and servants—but to have felt his arms 
around her, and heard his voice calling 
her darling! . 

But it could never be, and she tried 
school herself to think so calmly. She did 
not blame him. He had told her frankly 
that he could never love her, and on those 
terms she had become his wife. She had 
gone to her fate with her eyes open. 

In September Louis Castrani again ap- 
peared in New York society, His appear- 
ance revived the old story of his devotion 
to Margaret Harrison, and people began to 
wonder why she staid away so lofig. But 
it was only for a little while; other candi- 
dates for favor appeared, and the void 
Margie had left was closed by other fair 
women. 

As soon as-he had heard of Castrani’s 
arrival, Archer Trevlyn sought him out. 
He felt that he had a right to know if his 
suspicions touching Margie were correct. 
At first he had no doubt; but latterly a 
feeling had crept into his soul that possibly 
he had wronged her. She had been al- 
Ways, in seeming, so pure and guileless, 
Castrani received fiim coldly but courte- 
ously. Trevlyn was not to be repelled, but 
went to the point at once. 

“Mr. Castrani,” he said, “I believe I 
have to deal with a man of honor, and I 


trust that you will do me the favor of an- © 


swering the questions I may ask, frankly.” 

“IT shall be happy to answer any inquir- 
ies which Mr. Trevlyn may propound, pro- 
‘vided they are not impertinent,” replied 
Castrani, haughtily, 

Treviyn hesitated. He dreaded to have 
his suspicions confirmed, and he feared 
that if this man spoke the truth, such 
would be the case. 

Tam listening, Mr. Trevlyn,” remarked 
Castrani. 
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“Excuse me, In order to make you un- 
derstand my position, I must beg you to 
indulge me in a little retrospection. You 
are, doubtless, aware that at one time I 
was engaged to Miss Margaret Harrison ?”’ 

“Such was the rumor, sir.”’ 

“Tt was correct. I loved her, deeply, 
fondly, with my whole soul—just as I love 
her still—in spite of all!’ 

“Mr, Trevlyn,” said Castrani, with cold 
reproof in his voice, ** you have a wife!’ 

“T am aware of it, but that does not 
change my feelings. I have tried to kill 
all regard for Margaret Harrison, but it is 
impossible, Ican control it, but I cannot 
make it die. My wife knows it all—I told 
her freely—and, knowing it, she was will- 
ing to bear my name. For some reason, 
unknown to me, unexplained by Margaret, 
she cast me off. I had seen her only the 
day before the fatal note reached me—had 
held her in my arms, and felt her kiss 
upon my lips.’’ 

He stopped, controlled his emotion, and 
went on resolutely. ‘“* The next day I re- 
ceived a letter from her—a brief, cold, al- 
most scornful letter, She renounced me 
utterly—she would never meet me again 
but as a stranger. She need make no ex- 
planation, she said; my own conscience 
would tell me why she could no longer be 
anything to me. As if I had committed 
some crime. I should have sought her,” 
from one end of the earth to the other, 
and won from her an explanation of her 
rejection, had it not been for the force of 
circumstances, which revealed to me that 
she left for the North, in the early express 
with you—or equivalent to that. She en- 
tered the train at the same time, and you 
were both in the same car! This fact, 
coupled with your well-known devotion to 
her, and her renunciation of me, satisfied 
me that she had fled from me, to the arms 
of a—a sedueer!’ 

“ Villain?’ cried Castrani, starting from 
his chair, his face scarlet with indignation. 
“If it were not a disgrace to use violence 
upon a guest, I would thrash you soandly! 
You loved Margaret Harrison, and yet be- 
lieved that damnable falsehood of her! 
Out upon such love! She is, and was, 
pure as the angels. Yes, you say truly, [ 
was devoted to her. I would have given 
my life—yea, my soul’s salvation, for her 
love. Butshe never cared for me, I never 

enticed her to do evil—I would not, if f 
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could; and I could not, if 1 would! Who 
repeated this vile slander? Show him to 
me, and, by Heaven, his blood shall wipe 
out the stain!’ 

All Treylyn’s pride and passion left him. 
His face lost his rigid tenseness, his eye 
grew moist. He forgave Castrani’s in- 
sults, because he had told him Margaret 
was pure. He put out his hands, and 
grasped those of his companion. 

“ Osir,’’ he said, “ I thank you—I thank 
you! You have made me as happy as it is 
now possible for me to become. It is like 
going back to heaven, after a long absence, 
to know that she was pure—that I was not 
deceived in her. O Margie! Margie! my 
wronged Margie! God forgive me for in- 
dulging such a thought of you!” 

Castrani’s hard face softened a little, as 
he witnessed the utter abandonment of 
the proud man before him. 

** You may well ask God to forgive you,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ You deserve the depths of per- 
dition, for harboring in your heart a 
thought against the purity of that woman. 
Archer Treviyn, bad she loved me as she 
did you, I would have cut off my right 
hand before I would have entertained a 
suspicion of sin in her! It is true that 
she went North on the same train in 
which I did, but I was not aware of 
it until the journey was ended. Previous 
to that time, I had not seen her for more 
than a fortnight, and I did not know she 
Was near me, until in Boston my attention 
Was attracted by a crowd of ‘ roughs,’ gath- 
ered around a lady and a greyhound. The 
lady had lost her portemonnaie, and the 
crowd made some insulting remarks, which 
I took the liberty of resenting; afid when 
I saw the lady’s face, to my amazement, I 
recognized Margaret Harrison!’ 

*“*And you protected her? You gave her 
money, and took her to a place of safety ?”’ 
said Trevlyn, anxiously. 


“Of course. AsI should have done by - 


any other lady—but more especially for 
her. 1 took her to a hotel, and on the 
morrow saw her start on her journey. I 
would have gone on with her, but she de- 
clined my escort.”’ 

“0, I thank you—I thank you so much! 
I shall be your friend always, for that. 
You will tell me where she is ?”’ 

“No, I cannot.” 

“Cannot? Does that imply that you 
will not?” 


“ It does.”’ 

“Then you know her present place of 
sojourn ?”’ 

“1 do, But she does not desire the 
knowledge to become general. I have 
pledged my word to her not to reveal it, 
and tortures could not force it from me, 
Neither is it best for you to know.” 

“ You are right. It is not. I might be 
unable to hinder myself from seeking her, 
And that could do no good. I know that 
she is innocent. That shall suffice me, 
Only tell me if she is well, and agreeably 
situated ?”’ 

“She is both. More, I think she is at 
peace. She is with those who love her.” 

“T thank you for bearing with me, I 
shall be happier for knowing she was not 
false tome. Whatever might have caused 
her to break the engagement, it was not 
because she loved another. Good-by, Mr. 
Castrani.”’ 

He wrung the hand of the Cuban warm- 
ly, and departed. 


It was an afternoon in May. Everything 
without was smiling and at rest, but Mrs. 
Treviynewas cross and outof humor. Per- 
haps any lady will say that she had suffi- 


cient reason. Everything had gone wrong. 
The cook was sick, and dinner was a fail- 
ure; her dressmaker had disappointed her 
in not finishing her dress for the great ball 
at Mrs. Fitz Noodle’s, that evening; and 
Annie, her maid, was down with one of 
her nervous headaches, and she would be 
obliged to send for a hairdresser. And no 
one could ever curl her hair to look as it 
did under Annie’s skillful management. 

_ Louis Castrani was a guest in the house, 
by Archer’s invitationfor the two gentle- 
men had become friends, warmly and 
deeply attached to each other, and Mrs. 
Treviyn could not help fretting over the 
unfortunate condition of her cuisine. 

She was looking, very cross, as she sat in 
the back parlor, adjoining the tasteful lit- 
tle morning-room, where she spent most of 
her time, aud where the gentlemen were 
in the habit of taking their books and 
newspapers, when they desired it quiet. 
If she had known that Mr. Castrani was at 
that moment lying on the lounge, in the 
morning-room, the door of which was 
slightly ajar, she might have dismissed 
that unbecoming frown, and put her trou- 
bles aside. Mr. Treviyn entered, just as 
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she had for the twentieth time that day 
arrived at the conclusion that she was the 
most sorely afflicted woman in the world, 
and bis first words did not tend to give her 
any consolation. 

“T am very sorry, Mrs, Trevlyn, that I 
am to be deprived of the privilege of at- 
tending the ball to-night. It is particularly 
annoying.”’ 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Trevlyn ?”’ 

“Tam obliged to go to Philadelphia on 
important business, and must leave in this 
evening’s train. I did not know of the ne- 
cessity, until a few hours ago.”’ 

Mrs. Trevlyu was just in the state to be 
wrought upon by trifles. 

“Always business!’ she exclaimed, pet- 
tishly. ‘‘I am sick of the word!’ 

“Business before pleasure, Mrs. Trev- 
lyn. But, really, this is an important 
affair. It is connected with the house of 
Renshaw and Selwyn, which went under 
last week. The firm were under large ob- 
ligations to—’”’ 

“Don’t talk business to me, Mr. Trev- 
lyn! I do not understand such things— 
neither do I desire to. I only hope it és 
business you are going for!’ 

What prompted her to speak in that 
way she could not tell; she felt so irritated 
herself that she was not exactly satisfied 
to see her husband sitting there, so cool 
and self-possessed. And besides, she had 
avery powerful reason for wishing him to 
be present at Mrs. Fitz Noodle’s that even- 
ing. Her old school friend, Miss Georgia 
Ryder, was to be there, and she and Geor- 
gia had been rivals from their earliest 
days,and Mrs. Trevlyn had quite set her 
heart on bringing about a meeting between 
her husband and this less fortunate friend. 
She wanted Georgia to see what a hand- 
some cultivated man she had won. Mr. 
Trevlyn looked at her in some surprise. 

“You only hope it is business?” he 
said, inguiringly. ‘‘I do not compre- 
hend.”’ 

“I might have said that I hoped it was 
not a woman who called you from your 
wife!” 

The moment the words were spoken she 
repented their utterance, but the mischief 
was already done. He flushed hotly. 

“Mrs, Trevlyn, 1 shall request you to 
unsay the insinuation conveyed in your 
words, They are unworthy of you, and a 
shame to me.”’. 
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“And I shall decline to unsay them. I 
dare affirm they are true enough.” 

“What do you mean, madam? I am,I 
trust, a man of honor. You are my wife, 
and I am true to you. I have never loved 
but one woman, and she is dead to me,” 

This allusion to the old love was ex- 
tremely unfortunate just at this time, for 
Mrs. Treviyn was just sore enough to be 
deeply wounded by it, and angry enough 
to throw back taunt for taunt. 

“A man of honor!” she ejaculated, 
scornfully. “Honor, forsooth! Archer 
Trevlyn, do you call yourself that ?”’ 

“I do; and I defy any man living to 
prove the contrary!’ answered Archer, 
proudly. 

“You defy any man. Do you also defy 
any woman? Tell me, if you can, whose 
glove this is?” And she pulled from her 
bosom the blood-stained glove, and held it 
up before him. 

He looked at it, flushed crimson, and 
trembled perceptibly. She laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“Archer Trevlyn, your guilt is known to 
me! It has been known to me ever since 
the fatal night on which Paul Linmere 
met his death. I was there that night by 
the lonely graveyard. I saw you kiss her 
hand. I heard the dreadful blow, listened 
to the smothered groan, and saw through - 
the weeping gloom the guilty murderer as 
he fled from the scene of crime. When ° 
the victim was discovered, I went first, be- 
cause 1 feared he might have left behind 
him something that would fix his identity 
—and sohe had. This glove I found lying 
upon the ground, by the side of the 
wretched victim—marked with the name 
of the murderer—stained with the blood of 
the murdered! I hid it away; I would 
have died sooner than it should have been 
torn from me, because I was foolish 
euough to love this man, whose hand was 
red with murder! Archer Trevlyn, you 
took the life of Paul Linmere, and thus re- 
moved the last obstacle that stood between 
you and Margaret Harrison !’’ 

Trevlyn’s face had grown white as 
death while she had been speaking, but it 
was more like the white heat of passion 
than like the pallor of detected guilt. His 
rigid lips were stern and pale; bis dark 
eyes fairly shot lightnings. He looked at 
his wife as though he would read her very 
soul, 
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“Alexandrine,” he said, hoarsely, “‘ you 
believed this of me? ‘You deemed me 
guilty of the crime of murder, and yet you 
married me? My God!” 

** Yes, I married you. I was not so con- 
scientious as your saintly Margaret. She 
would not marry a man who had shed 
blood—even though he had done it for 
love of her?’ 

Treviyn caught her arm fiercely. 

“Madam, do you mean to say that this 
shameful story ever came to the ears of 

e Harrison ?”’ 

* Yes, she knew it. I told it to her my- 
self! Kill me, if you like,” she added, see- 
ing his fearful face; “it will not be your 
first crime !’’ 

He forced himself to be calm. 

“When did you make this revelation to 
Margaret ?’’ 

“*The night before she left New York— 
the night she was to have gone to the 
opera with you. I deemed it my duty. 1 
did not do it to separate you, though I am 
willing to confess that I desired you to be 
separated. I knew that Margaret would 
sooner die than marry you, if the knowl- 


edge of your crime was possessed by her.”’ 

“And she — Margaret — believed me 
guilty?” 

“Why should she not? Any jury of 
twelve impartial men would have commit- 
ted you on the evidence I could have 
brought. You were in love with Miss 


Harrison. She was under solemn obliga- 
tion to marry Mr. Linmere—yet she loved 
you. Nothing save his death could re- 
lease her. You were seen at night ina 
lonely graveyard, where none of your kin 
were slumbering.. There, at that hour, the 
murder was done, and after its commission 
you stole forth silently, guiltily—fleeing 
when no man pursued, By the side of the 
murdered man was found your glove, 
stained with his blood; and a little way 
from his dead body a handkerchief, bear- 
ing the single initial ‘A.’ Whose name 
commences with that letter? Could any- 
thing be clearer or more conclusive ?”’ 

“*And you believe me guilty ?”’ 

I do.”’ 

He took a step towards her. She never 
forgot the dreadful look upon his face. 
She thought of it the last thing before she 
died. 
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“TI scorn to make any explanation. [ 
might perhaps clear myself of this foul ac- 


_cusation, but I will make no effort to do 


so. But not another day will I live be- 
neath the same roof with the woman who 
believed me guilty of murder, and yet sunk 
herself so low as to become my wife !’”’ 

“As you please,” she said, defiantly. 
“*T should be quite as happy if it were 
80.”’ 

He bowed coldly, courteously—went out. 
and closed the door behind him. The 
sound struck to the heart of his wife like 
aknell. She staggered back and fell upon 
achair. She would have given her life if 
she could have recalled the last half hour 
of time! 

Had she been' mad? She put her hand 
to her forehead—did reason still linger in 
her brain? She had wounded and an- 
gered him beyond all hope of pardon—him, 
whom in spite of everything, she held 
more precious than the whole world! She 
had lost his respect—lost forever all chance 
of winning his love. And she had eagerly 
cherished the sweet hope that sometime 
he might forget the old dream, and turn to 
the new reality. But it was past! 

She forgot all about the ball she had 
been so eager to attend. It never entered 
her mind after Archer had left her. She 
went up to her chamber, and, locking the 
door, threw herself, dressed as she was, on 
the bed. How long must tliis continue? 
How long would he remain away? His 
business would not probably keep him 
more than a few days, and then surely he 
would return. And she would throw her- 
self at his feet, acknowledge her fault, and 
plead—yes, beg for his forgiveness. Any- 
thing, only to have peace between them 
once more! 

She could not write to him, for he had 
not left his address, The next morning 
she went down to the store, but they knew 
nothing of bis destination, or his probable 
time of absence, So all she could do was 
to return home and wait. 

Is there anything so terrible as this wait- 
ing? The only wonder is that people do 
not go mad under the slow torture. 

A week passed—ten days—and still he 
did not return, and no tidings of him bad 


reached his agonized wife. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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MISJUDGED. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 
* Dear friend, who hast misjudged me so, 
' ‘The time may come when you will know 

The wrong you did me, and the pain 

You caused the heart you thought so vain 7 


You deemed it vain because ’twas light, 
Judged by the surface. Oat of sight 


Were chords no hand had ever woke, | 
And yet they trembled when you spoke. 


What sounds therefrom you might have brought 
God only knows, had you not thought 

The heart so vain and poor a thing 

That all alike could make it sing. 


’Tis true, it gives a lightsome air 
To all who touch it, here or there. 
Harps strung alway, for music so, - 


Must needs respond when breezes blow. 


But there are better chords than those 
_ You might have wakened had you chose— 
Chords full, and grand, and rich, and deep, 


But they are silent—let them sleep. 


Windsor, Wis., February, 1875. 


Ir was the day of the Longfellow and 
Bassett race, at Monmouth Park, during 


the summer of 1871. The grand stand was 
packed to density. Every one was stand- 
ing, for to sit meant suffocation. Like the 
rest, I was perched upon my seat, whence 
I looked over the living mass, that present- 
ed a race-study, equally interesting with 
that on the course. Presently there was a 
surge near me, and then a party of two 
ladies and a gentleman made their way 
through the crowd, and took possession of 
places that were emptied as if by magic for 
them, directly in front of me. There was 
something about the party that was irre- 
sistibly attractive, and my undivided atten- 
tion was at once given to it. 

The ladies were both young and hand- 
some, and, in a certain way, alike. Both 
had blue-black hair, and the ivory-white 
skin, mottled with pink, that sometimes 
accompanies it; but the one who seemed 


AT THE RACES. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


the younger had jet black eyes, which, 
through fright and laughing, had just a 
disagreeable tinge of heaviness, while the 
other had blue gray ones, fringed by long 
black lashes, which, in their merriest 
mood, would give them a shade of sadness. 
Both girls were dressed in the latest mode, 
and with perfect taste, and both bore the 
visible stamp of thorough-bred society. 
But the gray-eyed one, who, to a casual 
observer, was the fairer of the two, was far 
superior to her companion in this respect. 
The poise of her head, the movement of 
her hand, the folds of her mantle, all de- 
clared an innate refinement, developed by 
culture to its highest perfection. 

I believe that the mania for rustic loveli- 
ness is on the wane, and I, for one, am 
heartily glad of it. It is indeed true that 
the plump village maiden, with her straw- 
berry-and-cream beauty, is a very lovely 
thing to look at, and her pure freshness 
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may, for the time, make us oblivious of her 
intellectual defects; but take the same 
woman at thirty—nay, we will say twenty- 
five—when her plumpness has progressed 
to fat, or retired to leanness, and the blush 
on her cheek is either deepened to coarse- 
ness, or faded to sallowness, while her 
“artless ways” have settled into uncouth 
bruskness. What of herthen? Bah! away 
with her, 


“ What in Maud Maller was native grace, 
In Mrs. Judge Jenkins was out of place.” 


No; culture and refinement are woman’s 
strongest weapons, and with them alone is 


she able to defy time, and even want of, 


beauty. But to return to my party. The 
black-eyed one was the prettier, the gray- 
eyed the more elegant; and now for the 
gentleman—and, to confess the truth, I 
had kept one eye on him all the time 1 
was looking at the girls. His figure was 
about the medium height, and rather 
slight. Hisskin was dark and opaque, and 
thickly pitted by smallpox; his mouth 
large, and nose the samme; in short, his face 
was utterly destitute of any beauty, except 
a pair of intense black eyes, and an artisti- 
cally trimmed mustache. But, like the 
gray-eyed girl, his bearing was steeped in 
an air of elegance and style that would 
have made the beauty of an Adonis pass 


unnoticed beside him. 


I had barely finished my inspection of 
the party, when the bells sounded, and the 
horses got into line for the first raee. I 
forget what it was now, but I think it was 
a mile dash; I remember it passed off well, 
and was followed by asteeple-chase. This 
refined and humane amusement was also a 
success; only two horses were thrown, and 
one jockey seriously hurt. But, of course, 
that counted for uothing to the thousands 
that were amused. I have been exercising 
my severest mental training on this subject 
for some time, but I confess it with shame, 
at this late date, my taste is not yet edu- 
cated up to the steeple-chase pitch. 

The steeple-chase was finished, and then 
the track was cleared for the grand contest 
of the day. The horses came on the track; 
first, Longfellow, with grand deerlike 
bounds, and head erect, as if he scorned 
the coming strife, and the world at large; 
and after him, Bassett, with his close short 
gait, and rakish air, that seemed to say, 
“Never fear, but I’ll make up in impu- 


dence what I lack in merit.” Loud cheers 
greeted each favorite as he passed, and 
when the din subsided I was again attract- 
ed to my party by the gentleman, who was 
returning from that masculine paradise— 
the “ Quarter Stretch.” 

“Well,” he asked “‘ what do you think 
of the horses? Which is your choice?” 

* Longfellow, of course,” replied black 
eyes. “‘ He is perfectly grand! I would 
bet heavily on him if I were a man.” 

“*Indeed!’? he laughed. Well, the 
betting franchise is not confined to us mas- 
culines. I’ll take you for a dozen of 
gloves. Is that heavy enough ?”” 

* Plenty, if I should lose, and sufficient 
to gratify my avarice, should I win.” To 
gray eyes, “‘What do you think of my 
chances, Mary ?”’ 

“ Bassett would be my choice,’”’ replied 
she. “It is a sad acknowledgment to 
make, but impudence generally triumphs 
over dignity.” 

T fear you are right,” said the gentle- 
man. ‘‘ What do you say to another dozen 
on Bassett? That makes me safe, either 
way.” 

“TI thought the code of betting honor 
barred out certainties.”” 

“ Yes, among betting men; but—’’ 

“If I become a betting woman, I shall 
submit to all the rules. I decline the bet.” 

The faintest possible cloud fell over his 
face a second, and then he said: 

“* We will think of something else, for I 
must bet with you.” 

At this minute black eyes’s attention was 
drawn off, and bending towards gray eyes, 
he continued, in a low voice: 

** T’ll wager my ring against your locket.” 

He raised his hand as he spoke, and 
showed on his little finger an exquisite 
ring, formed of two twined serpents, the 
heads of which crossed on the top, 
whence their ruby eyes seemed to flash 
living rage. She drew back, half in aston- 
ishment, half haughtily. He feigned not 
to notice it, but his voice had a tinge of 
nervousness as he continued: 

** Will you take it? or is my part too ter- 
rible for feminine nerves?” 

The black and gray eyes met for a sec- 
ond; then her lashes fell, and with the 
faintest possible deepening of her pink 
cheek, she replied: 

“ Not at all; only the bet is so very much 
in my favor. My locket is positively in- 


significant, compared with that exquisite 
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Bat you will take the bet ?”’ 

oO yee.”’ 

The bell sounded here. The horses got 
into position. One or two false starts, and 
then the drum tapped, and the race was 
begun. Away they went, Longfellow’s 
magnificent long bounds taking him over 
the ground with the grace and lightness of 
a deer, and Bassett, with his neck straight, 
and nose a little down, digging close and 
flat as a trotter. The round of the course 
was made, Bassett ahead, The second be- 
gan. Bassett gains, and the air is filled 
with cheers, They pass the stand this 
way, and begin the third round, when 
Longfellow’s jockey loosens the reins. 
The mighty bounds grow longer, and the 
distance between him and his opponent 
shortens. Again they pass the stand, this 
time almost neck and neck, and they go 
this way till nearly half around. Then 
Longfellow’s jockey gives him full rein, 
He bounds forward like a bullet. Bassett 
scrambles after him nobly, but with evi- 
dent signs of distress. They reach the 
“home stretch,’’ Longfellow steadily gain- 
ing. Bassett’s jockey urges him mercilessly, 
but in vain. For once dignity has van- 
quished impudence, and, untouched by 
whip or spur, Longfellow flies past the 
stand. The flag falls. He has won the 
trace by twenty yards! , 

A scene of wildest excitement followed. 
Cheer after cheer rose, and the air was 
dense with hats thrown recklessly from - 
their owners’ heads; and amid this tamult 
the victor was marched proudly past the 
stand, Amid all this confusion, I had 
managed, much to my confusion, I think, 
to keep one eye and.ear for the party be- 
fore me, and I heard blatk eyes exclaim, 
exultantly: 

“T’ve won my gloves! Mary, don’t you 
wish you had taken Longfellow ?”’ 

To this the gentleman replied: 

* Like the rest of your sex—heartless in 
your triumph. What say you, Miss Mary, 
do you wish my affliction were heavier?” 

* Tm only human,” she laughed. 

“And so am I,” he replied, in a low 
tone; and then, bending nearer to er, 
whispered: 

** Miss Mary, I had a wager on that.race 
of greater value than all the thousands 
tisked. But mine was with Fate. Can you 
guess it?” 
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Again the black and gray eyes met, but 
hers fell without a word, while the blood 
spread over her face. 

“Can you guess it?” he continued. 
“Of course you can. You are a woman. 
I’ve won, and I claim all; but I give as I 
take. Let us exchange.” 

Still she said nothing. 

** Mary, darling, will you not take it, and 

‘let me believe all my heart aches to—” 

At this moment, much to my disgust, 
some friends spoke to me, and by the time 
I was free again, the party was gone. I 
looked for them through the crowd, but in 
vain, of course, for a needle in a haystack 
was nothing to that tangled mass; and I 
had just concluded, with a sigh, that the 
end of that story was lost, when, as we 
were waiting at the park gate, a drag con- 
taining the party drove up. They stopped 
to speak to some friends, and when he 
raised his hat at parting, I saw the ring was 
gone. 

Shortly after this event I ‘left America, 
and did not return till the summer of "74; 
when, one evening, with my boxes and 
bundles, I was set down at the door of my 
sister’s villa at Exford, Here she met me 
with a deep and sincere, but not at all 
gushing, welcome; for, although not lack- 
ing in proper regard and affection for each 
other, our family can scarcely be called a 
demonstrative one in such things; and ina 
period that would seem barbarously brief 
to more sickly natures, we had gotten 
through our greetings, and I was alone in 
my room, enjoying the revivifying influ- 

ence of soap and water. 

It was late when I finished my toilet, 
and dark shadows were mingling with the 
golden light that flooded the hall when I 
came down again. [I found both parlor 
and piazza empty ; and not being altogether 
displeased by the fact, I seated myself on 
the latter, to enjoy the glorious sunset. 
But my solitude was soon broken. Two 
figures issued from a side hedge, and came 
towards the house. One I saw at a glance 
was my little nine-years-old niece, but the 
other was a case for speculation. It wasa 
woman dressed in deep mourning, which, 
even at that distance, I saw was touched 
with pathetic rustiness, but which I also 

observed was worn with a graceful dignity 
that was worthy of a Mary Stuart. 

Who could she be? My sister said she 
had no guest, and this was certainly no 
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servant. But my speculations were cut 
short by Allie, who had discovered me, 
and who, being rather under age for the 
influence of the family decorum, rushed 
into my arms, and smothered me with 
kisses; and while I was returning her ca- 
resses, the stranger passed us, without 
word or sign of notice, and entered the 
house. Almost immediately after my sis- 
ter joined us, and my first remark was: 

“Alice, I thought you had no guest.” 

“Nor have I; why ?”’ 

“ Then, pray, who is that elegant-looking 
creature that has just gone into the 
house ?”’ 

“©, that is Miss Nelson the governess.” 

“1 beg pardon; but isn’t she a little out 
of the usual order of that race ?”’ 

Unlike me, Alice is neither cynical nor 
satirical, and she replied, quietly: 

“Yes, Miss Nelson is different from the 
general class; but, in fact, she can scarcely 
be said to belong to it, for misfortunes 
alone have brought her to her present 
state.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. Circumstances 
have made me a close student of my race, 
and I grieve to say the study has not in- 
creased my love and faith. 

“A governess with the air of a Medea 
and a history! Congratulate yourself, my 
dear Alice, that you have neither mar- 
riageable son nor nephew.” 

Alice laughed. 

**T should have no fear if I had, for Miss 
Nelson is a thorough-bred lady. Ah! there 
is James.”’ And the pony-chaise that con- 
veyed my brother-in-law to and from the 
depot daily stopped at the bottom of the 
lawn, and he came up and gave me a staid 
but cordial welcome, and then left us to 
prepare fordinner. Atdinner Miss Nelson 
was introduced. Her seat was opposite 
mine, and, as after the ceremony of pre- 
sentation she neither looked at me again 

nor addressed any one else, I had ample 
opportunity to study her, and to the eye 
the occupation was certainly agreeable. 
Her face matched her figure and bearing 
perfectly. The contour was refined and 
delicate, and the features, though far from 
classic regularity, were all pleasing; but its 
principal attractions were the contrast of 
her steel-gray eyes and blue-black hair, to 
her marble-like complexion, and a con- 
scious hauteur of expression that she 
seemed vainly striving to conceal. The 
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face was certainly fascinating, and ina . 
misty indistinct way so familiar to me, 
that at first my, worldly prudence gave way 
to a lively interest. But the weakness was 
only shorilived. The familiarity became 
fainter as I strove to bring it closer, and 
with a mental shrug I dismissed Miss Nel- 
son’s case with the verdict, “‘ I don’t think 
we will know each other very much better 


. in the future?’ which conclusion was 


proved and sealed by the lofty manner 
with which she left the room after dinner, 
Two weeks passed from the day of my ad- 
vent. Miss Nelson and I had bidden each 
other “ good-morning” and “ good-even- 
ing’’ just fourteen times, and “ nothing 
more,” when, on the fifteenth morning, 
just after'we bad exchanged the matutinal 
greeting, my sister, who was engaged with 
her letters when I entered the room, looked 
up from one, and said to her husband: 

** James, this is from Clive Gladis. He 
arrived in New York last week, and writes 
to announce that he is going to bring his 
fiancee to visit us.” 

“Indeed,” replied my brother-in-law, 
with unusual interest. “I am very glad 
to hear it. What else does he say ?”’ 

Clive Gladis was James’s favorite 
nephew. 

“Let me see.” Alice read on: “ Miss 
Waldron is not able to accompany them, 
and Jessie at first objected on grounds of 
propriety; but he has quieted her scruples 
with the fact that’ I have known her from 
babyhood. I’m to telegraph if this is not 
sufficient. They will be here this evening 
—Ja—mercy! What is the matter with 
Miss Nelson ?” 

We all started up. A cup of chocolate 
had fallen from that lady’s hand, and she 
lay back in her chair, white and motion- 
less as death. Sister and I both ran to her, 
and James brought a glass of wine from 
the sidebvard; but she opened her eyes 
before he reached her. Contrary to the 
established custom, we did not all ask 
“What is the matter?” in a breath; but 
sister silently gave her the wine. She 
drank it eagerly, and then pressing het 
hands on her brow, she said: 

“Excuse me for being so foolish, but I 
am not well to-day. If re please, [ will 
return to my room.” 

She rose, but tottered, ian caught her 
chair. James offered his arm, She took 
it, and, leaning heavily on him, walked to 
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the door, sister following. Sister opened 
the door, and was going with her up the 
stairs, but she stopped her. 

“No, I thank you, Mrs. Morton, I am 


better now; and if I need help I will call a_ 


servant. Please do not trouble yourself 
about me.” And taking her hand from 
James’s arm, she left the room, and we 
heard her go up the stairs, with slow un- 
steady steps. 

We returned to finish our breakfast, but 
this episode had effeetually destroyed our 
appetites; and after playing with our 
spoons, and speculating on Miss Nelson’s 
illness, and the coming guests, for a short 
time, we left the table. Sister had domes- 
tic daties that would oecupy her the whole 
morning, and, thrown upon my own re- 
sources for amusement, I took a book, and 
went out into the shrubbery to read. But 
the weather was intensely hot, and the 
book correspondingly stupid; and being 
thoroughly convinced that my brain could 
produce more interesting matter than its 
author, I threw it aside, and gave my fancy 
reins. First, I thought of the coming hero, 
of whom I had heard so much, but never 
seen; and then, unbidden, the deathlikée 
face of Miss Nelson rose before me, and 
with it the old floating fancy of haviug 
seen it before. This fancy took a stronger 
hold of me now, and I turned it over and 
over again, but in vain. It was a veritable 
will-o’-the-wisp—always there, but always 
flying as I came near it. Finally, 1 put it 
from me in disgust; but I resolved to ask 
Alice for a bit of that despised history at 
my earliest opportunity. The luncheon- 
bell aroused me from my dreams, and I 
went in, to find sister alone. Miss Nelson 
begged to be excused. 

“Do you think her seriously ine” I 
asked. 

“Ono. Only nervous and weak. I hope 
she will be all over it by night. I can’t 
imagine what caused the attack. She 
seemed well when she came down.” 

“Perfectly so. By the way, Alice, did 
you not say she had some sort of a history ?”’ 

“Yes; but it is nothing remarkable. 
Only the old sad story. She was brought 
up in wealth and luxury, and left at her 
father’s death in poverty. Poor girl! I 
feel very sorry for her. You don’t seem 
to have been favorably impressed by her, 
Esther.” 


“Ovyes. I like her well enough; bat 


you know my sentiments on quick friend- 
ships. I wonder if Ellie cares to hunt 
mosses this afternoon ?”’ 

“T guess so.” 

Miss Ellie was interviewed, and found 
agreeable; and, taking our baskets, we 
set out for a long stroll, which we made so 
very long, that we reached home just in 
time to perform a very hasty dinner toilet; 
in fact, the bell sounded before I put the 
last pin in, and the people had gone into 
the dining-room when I came down. The 
guests were there. Alice introduced me. 
I believe I bowed, and said the proper 
thing, but I am not sure, for everything 
was changed like the fairy seene in a dra- 
ma. I stood not in my sister’s dining- 
room, but on the grand stand at Monmouth 
Park, the day of the Longfellow race. 
Before me I saw a gay happy party, and 
heard the words, “ Miss Mary, I have 
won!’ and then as quickly the vision 
faded, and left me face to face, in the 
flesh, with two of the party, and I knew 
the third was the sick governess up stairs. 
Like the lightning’s flash I read the story. 
God help her! have mercy on her! Small 
wonder she fainted that morning. Why 
had we with cruel kindness called her 
back? And in spite of my unimpressibility, 
my heart went out to her with a strong 
yearning love. 

We seated ourselves at the table. All 
were in good spirits, and a sparkling con- 
versation was kept up, in which, contrary 
to my usual custom, I took no part, but 
watched the guests covertly. Miss Wal- 
dron had changed but little. Her eyes 
were as bright and her cheek as blooming 
as ever; but the two years had left their 
mark on Clive Gladis.. There were lines 
about his mouth, and his voice had a ring 
which, if there before, I certainly had not 
noticed the day of the races. Another 
thing I saw, or fancied that I did, was that 
his manner to his fiancee, though atten- — 
tive, was lacking in that subtile’teuderness 
one always detects lurking under such cir- 
cumstances, All this I had taken in within 
ten minutes after we took our seats, and I 
pondered on it, till Miss Waldron raised 
her left hand, and I saw flashing on it the 
ruby-eyed serpents. The sight fired my 
indignation, and I determined to strike 
them both a blow, for the poor pale one 


‘up Stairs, and raising my voice for the first 


time, 1 said, distiactly: 
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“Alice, is Miss Nelson still ill to-night ?”’ 

I watched them fixedly, but to my as- 
tonishment neither displayed the least 
emotion, and Mr. Gladis said: 

** Miss Nelson! Who is she—a guest ?”’ 

“No,” replied sister. ‘‘ She is the gov- 
erness. She was taken ill very suddenly 
this morning, and she did not feel able to 
come down to dinner.”’ 

“Ahl’ with the most magnificent indif- 
ference. Heavens! how my blood boiled! 
Could this be the same man who had 
spoken those impassioned words? Could 
fortune’s frown so completely kill love? 
Had he neither heart nor memory? 1 
would make one more effort to touch one 
or both, and looking straight at him, I 
said: . 

“1 am a little surprised, Mr. Gladis, to 
discover that I have seen both you and 
Miss Waldron before.”’ 

“*Indeed! Pardon me, but I do not re- 
member. Where, pray ?”’ 

“ At Monmouth Park, two years ago.”’ 

Was it possible! He actually started, 


and I continued, harshly: 
‘It was the day of the Longfellow and 


Bassett race, You and Miss Waldron sat 
directly before me, and there was another 
lady with you, whom I admired very much. 
Who was she, pray ?”’ 

Ah! I had struck home at last. His face 
was ghastly pale, and glancing at Miss Wal- 
dron, I saw she was scarcely less white. I 
know it was cruel to say more, but the 
memory of the senseless form urged me 
on, and I continued: 

‘Have you forgotten? She was a very 
charming lady, with dark gray eyes, and— 
Miss Waldron, perhaps you can help me. 
She wore—’ But he interrupted me. 

“TIT have not forgotten. It was’’—O, 
how hard his voice grew!—* Miss Mary 
Champney. Uncle, may 1 trouble you for 
another piece of beef? My appetite is 
quite barbarous to-night.”’ 

James gave the beef, but both I and the 
servant who ‘ook the plate could have tes- 
tified that it was not his appetite that 
called for it, for it went out untouched, 

“‘ Mary Champney,’’ I repeated, mental- 
ly. No wonder they recefved “ Miss Nel- 
son’’ socalmiy. What new mystery was 
this? for that Miss Nelson and Mary 
Champney were one I never doubted. Why 
had she changed her name? The echo 
Was the only answer, and being satisfied 
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with the result of my first effort, I thought 
it best to reflect before 1 made another, 
and did not recur to the subject. We left 
the table soon after, and, pleading fatigue 
and a headache, I did not go into the par- 
lor, but sat on the piazza for a short time, 
and then went to my room. AsI passed 
Miss Nelson’s door a bright light was shin- 
ing beneath it. I hesitated a moment, and 
then, thinking I had sufficient excuse in 
her morning’s illness, I knocked, There 
was a slight rustle, and then she opened 
the door, and stood fully dressed before 
me. Her face was very white, and there 
were dark lines under her eyes, but she 
was calm and quiet. She seemed surprised 
to see me, and, in reply to my questions 
and offers of help, thanked me kindly, but 
declined everything. She stood holding 
the door, and did not ask me to enter; and 
as my past conduct did not warrant my 
doing so without an invitation, nothing 
remained for me to do but to bid her 
* good-night,” and go away. But, as I 
turned to go away, I glanced past her toa 
table, upon which stood an open jewel- 
case, and lying in it was the locket I had 
seen at the races. 

I was very late the next morning at 
breakfast, and did not see Miss Nelson; 
but at luncheon her place was still vacant, 
and, in reply to my questions, Alice told 
me, aside, that she had requested to take 
her meals with the children during the 
stay of the guests. I made no reply, but 
cast a baleful glance at the lovers. ' 

The days rolled on in the quiet monotony 
of country life, giving me plenty of time to 
study the tantalizing problem that fortune 
had given me, and which each day seemed 
more unsolvable. Mr. Gladis puzzled me 
sadly. Most of his time was spent in fish- 
ing and shooting, but always with the con- 
sent of Miss Waldron, to whose slightest 
wish he yielded chivalrous obedience. But 
it seemed only the deference that chivalry 
yields the sex, without the slightest shade 
of a lover’s tenderness. At first I thought 
her ignorant of or indifferent to this, but I 
soon saw that she knew it, and felt it with 
painful keenness, and that her apparent 
apathy was but a cloak for feelings that 
she could not show. I felt sorry for‘the 
girl, for she loved him deeply ; and the bet- 
ter that I knew her, the more impossible I 
saw it was for herever to awaken the full 
depth of his love. She was intelligent and 
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highly cultured, but totally lacking in that 
subtile power of soul and mind necessary 
to satisfy his nature. 

Why had he asked herto marry him? I 
never thought why did he love her. What 
was the cloud between him and the govern- 
ess? A thousand times I asked these ques- 
tions, and each time they came back hollow 
and mockingly as before, but, unconscious- 
ly, my resentment towards Mr. Gladis 
faded away, and a feeling of pity for them 
both took its place. 

If they could only meet, I said over and 
over again, I know that all would be right. 
But time passed by, and they did not meet. 
Miss Nelson kept herself such a close pris- 
oner in her room, that I began to fear that 
even I would never see her again, when I 
met her one evening in the hall. She passed 
me with a hasty “‘ good-evening,”’ without 
pausing; but in that one quick glance I was 
shocked by the change in her appearance. 
Her face was pinched and thin, and there 
were dark circles under her eyes that made 
her look almost unearthly. I looked after 
her a moment, and then went on, with a 
sob in my heurt for her, and echoing the 
wish, “‘If they could only meet.” 

And now, I must write something for 
which I beg the reader’s broadest charity. 
In going to my room I passed Miss Nelson’s, 
and in the dusk I saw the door was partly 
open. One second I felt the impulse, and 
the next I had yielded to it, and entered 
the room, for what I could not say. I 
looked around in the twilight, and saw the 
table with the same casket I had seen that 
night standing on it. The key was in it. 
And now, do not blame my parents for 
what followed, and think that they omitted 
the commandments from my early training. 
Lassure you I was drilled in them with 
painful thoroughness, but their voice of 
warning was futile then. Quick as a cat I 
went to the table, turned the key and 
opened the casket. The locket lay in it. 
I seized it eagerly, and then with noiseless 
steps fled from the room. - 

That evening, at dinner, my usually plain 
costume was enlivened by a jewelled medal- 
lion, and 1 displayed a remarkable desire 
to attract Mr. Gladis’s attention; but my 
efforts were in vain, and I began to fear 
that I had stained my soul for nothing, 
when after we adjourned to the parlor, | 
resolved to make a final attempt. I looked 
around for a means of attack, and at last 
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called Mr, Gladis to admire a vase he had 
seen a dozen times before. He came to me 
smiling, but the moment he reached me, 
he saw the locket, and grasping my arm, 
he said, hoarsely: 

“Where did you get that?’ This sur- 
passed my expectation. I actually writhed 
with pain, but 1 managed to say: 

**Get what?” 

That locket.’’ 

“That locket!” turning it over with my 
free hand. ‘“ Why,” (Heaven pardon the 
lie with the rest of my sins!) ‘‘ Why, from 
my jeweller, of course; would you like 
see it?’ 

** No, no, I beg your pardon for my rude- 
ness, but it reminded me of something. 
What were yaqu saying of the vase ?” 

I indicated something, and we looked at 
it a few minutes, and then he went out on 
the piazza, and | stole up stairs to drop the 
locket where Miss Nelson would find it, 
thoroughly convinced, that whatever the 
trouble between these two was, it was noth- 
ing that cast a stain on Clive Gladis’s honor. 

On, on rolled time. But one day more, - 
and Clive Gladis and his betrothed would 
leave the villa, and the cleft of possibility 
would close in the clouds that hung over 
the dark-eyed governess, and she would 
drift on, on, in the sea of hopelessness 


again. 
What could Ido? What ought I to do! 
These were the questions that tormented 
me, that last evening, as I walked over the 
lawn to a little summer-house, my favorite 


spot for thinking, I had almost reached 
the place, when I was aroused from my 
mental despair by a low cry. It startled 
me a little, and I stopped; but in a second 
I conquered my nerves, and hurried to the 
house to see Miss Waldron and Miss Nel- 
son, standing init looking at each other. 
Both were very pale, but Miss Nelson’s was 
the palor of weariness.and sorrow, while 
Miss Waldron’s blanched cheeks and star- 
ing eyes spoke fear and terror. My first 
impulse when I saw them was to go away; 
but the same influence that urged me to 
take the locket held me fast to listen. Miss 
Nelson spoke first, 

“Am I indeed so fearfully changed, 


‘Jessie, that I terrify you ?”’ 


. Miss Waldron made two efforts before 
she spoke, and then she gasped: 

“*No, Mary, itis not that, but you star- 
tled me so. Where did you come from?” 
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Miss Neison smiled. 

“IT do not wonder you ask; and I may as 
‘well tell you now. I came from the villa.” 

“ The villa?’ in terror. “Are you visit- 
‘ing there.” 

Miss Nelson laughed bitterly. 

“* Visiting, scarcely! My visiting days 
are over. I have the honor to be Miss Mor- 
ton’s governess.”’ 

**Governess !’’ 

“Certainly. You knew when we parted 
that I must earn my bread or starve. I 
have preferred the former; and upon the 
whole I can’t say that I have any cause to 
complain.” 

* When did you come here? To-day?” 

“No, Jessie, I have been with Miss Mor- 
‘ton six months.”’ 

** Not here; in the villa!” - 

Yes.” 

“ Why have I not seen you before ?” 

Because,” —and her voice grew as hard 
as his was, when he said her name—‘ be- 
cause I knew who was with you; and poor 
and broken as I am, I am yet too proud to 
meet him!” 

She drew herself up haughtily, and Jes- 
sie dropped ber head in silence. At this 
minute I heard a rustling, and turning I 
saw Clive Gladis coming through the hedge. 
He was about to speak when he saw me, but 
with an imperative motion I silenced him, 
and pointed to the arbor. He came for- 
ward with a puzzled look, and then seeing 
the two women he stopped. A dark terri- 
ble look came over his face, and he turned 

away; I caught his arm and held him fast. 
A moment’s silence followed, and then Miss 
Nelson went to Jessie, and putting her arm 
around her said, gently: 

“ Forgive me, Jessie. I did not mean to 
hurt you. It is not your fault that For- 
tune cast me off; and God knows I cannot 
blame you for loving him. Heaven grant 
that he may learn from the past to prize 
your heart as it deserves. No, Jessie, I do 
not bear you ove hard thought, and in proof 
of it, Igive you my forgiveness to take to 
him. I cannot help but think that he has 
enough of God’s spirit in him to make him 
prize it, and be better forit. Tell himI 
freely forgive the great wrong he has done 
me, and ask, for atonement, only that he 
will make you happy.” 

The arm I held was wrenched away, and 
the next moment Clive Gladis stood in the 

arbor before the two women. At the sight 
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Jessie uttered a wild cry, and springing 
away, sank upon a seat, while Miss Nelson 
stood fixed and motionless asastatue. Mr. 
Gladis drew from his breast pocket a mo- 
roceg case, and took from it a letter which 
he handed to Mary saying: 

“Mary Champney, read that, and then if 


"you dare, say those words again !’’ 


She took the letter mechanically, and be- 


. gan to read, but as she read her eyes dilated, 


and a wave of color came into her cheek, 
A minute longer, and then she dashed the 
letter from her, and stretching out her 
hands cried: 

“Clive! Clive, my darling! who has 
done this?” 

Instinct nor anything else could excuse 
my staying Jonger. I knew all was well at 
last, and with glad tears streaming down 
my face I turned away. 

Neither Miss Waldron nor Miss Champ- 
ney, as I will now call her, appeared that 
evening at dinner, and Mr. Gladis was very 
grave and quiet. Both James and Alice 
looked disturbed, and both the meal and 
the evening were made very short. We 
retired early, but I doubt if sleep came a 
willing guest to any pillow that night. I 
for one did not attempt to woo it, but merely 
exchanged my dress for a wrapper and sat 
down by the window to think. I must have 
sat there for hours, I had no way to note 
time ; but the moon was high above the tree- 
tops, when I was aroused by a light knock 
on my door, and before I could speak, it 
was opened, and Jessie Waldron entered. I 
was not surprised; 1 had felt it was she, 
and sat silent. She walked to the middle 
of the room, and then stopped. Never shall 
I forget her, as she stood there. She wore 
a long white wrapper, over which her black 
hair fell far below her waist like a mourn- 
ing veil. Every shade of color was gone 
from her face, and her eyes looked like 
fathomless wells of woe. The great eyes 
fixed themselves on me a moment with an 
agony I pray I may never see in mortal gaze 
again, and then she said: 

* Pardon me, Miss Esther, for intruding 
at this late hour, but I knew you would be 
awake, and I could not go away without 
telling some one. I was sorry for my sin, 
and I felt I would rather tell you, I will 
not keep you long, for God knows I do not 
wish to linger on the story. It is short. 
Mary and Clive were betrothed the day of 
the race, and soon after we all went abroad. 
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When the terrible trouble came to her in 
Paris, he was away. Mary and I are cous- 
ins, and from childhood we have been like 
sisters. She loved me and trusted me, and 
I was false to her. I loved Clive Gladis, 
too, and had vowed to win him if I could!” 
The white hands got tangled in her hair, 
but she seemed to feel no pain, and con- 
tinued, “O, what fiendish genius Satan 
gives the brain insuch an hour! He guided 
me well, and in one short month the real 
ocean that rolled between them was not 
so deep and broad as the one that I had 
stretched between their hearts, So far I 
prospered. She was gone, and I played the 
comforter to him in his deep trial, and for 
my reward I won his hand; but his heart, 


for which I had lost my soul, I never 


touched?’ Again the little hands tore 
cruelly in her hair, and her voice sank to a 
gasp. “No, never have I had a lover’s 
look, or a lover’s kiss from him. Te)! Mary 


this. Perhaps it may make her hate me 
less. Tell her that his heart has ever been 
true to her, and although she has suffered 


deeply, 1 have suffered more; for time and 
absence might have dimmed her dream, 
but mine was ever before me, mocking me — 
in my hopelessness. And now that it is 
over, heaven itself is closed tome! This 
is all I bave to tell, Miss Esther; you saw 
the rest. Perhaps I have presumed too far 
in coming to you, but I fancied that you 
had some pity for me. God bless you if 
you have! Do not drive it from you, but 
help me send to Heaven the only prayer 
my guilty soul dare make. Have mercy, 
for I loved him so. Good-by forever!” 
And she was gone as quickly as she came. 

She left the villa at the first streak of 
dawn, and before another sun set the ocean 
was widening between us. She has never 
recrossed it, and we often hear of her, as 
one of our most brilliant and fascinating 
sisters abroad. The latest rumor said she 
was soon to wear acoronet. Heaven grant 
that the weight upon her brow may lighten 
her heart! 

In regard to Clive and Mary, fancy can 
tell the sequel. 


A VOYAGE IN THE DAYS OF THE PIRATES, 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


MODERN enterprise has so dissolved the 
romance of ocean, that there exists in sea- 
board communities nothing of that marine 


enthusiasm so prevalent in the past. In - 


my youth there was scarcely a family in our 
neighborhood that had not some one upon 
the deep; and few were the households 
where there had not been mourning for 
those who would come no more. One dwell- 
ing I recall, from which a father and three 
sons had passed successively, never to re- 
turn. In this case, Cuba, Guadaloupe, San 
Domingo and Martinique each held one of 
the dead. Beneath almost every roof the 
ship news was the first thing sought for in 
the small newspaper that came weekly to 
the fireside. : 

At that day there were dangers which 
exist no longer. Then the pirate was a 
reality. He haunted every sea—the West 
Indian waters, the Greek Archipelago, the 
coast of Africa, and the Indian Ocean. In 
the early part of this century, there were 
dreadful tragedies enacted far from land, 
and the terror of pirates was stronger with 
the honest mariner than the dread of fever 


or tempest. No buccaneer could now keep 
the sea for a month; but then, frigates and 
sloops of war were mocked by the nimble 
brigantine or schooner. Besides, mightier 
affairs demanded the world’s attention; 
the great Napoleon had not yet become 
** the last lonely captive to millions in war,” 
and the confusion and preoccupation of 
nations encouraged the piratical spirit with 
the prospect of impunity. 

From infancy I had been accustomed to 
tales to which those who live at a distance 
from the seacoast rarely listen. I knew 
men who had: been shipwrecked on the 
shores of Europe, men who had been down 
with the African fever on the Gold Coast, 
men who had been impressed in the British 
navy, and men who had been taken by 
pirates. And so, upon going to sea, I 
looked forward to the occurrence, in my 
own case, of one or more of such events as 
a matter of course. Yet when did the an- 
ticipation of hardship ever deter a lad of 
sixteen from trying the wide ocean for 
himself ? 

Captain Dalton, who was almost always 


| 
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at sea, but whose home was near my 
father’s, and who was one of those ship- 
masters that stand as landmarks in my 
memory, had once been lashed to his brig’s 
mainmast by pirates, who having scuttled 
the vessel, left him, as they supposed, to 
sink with her. But the merchantman, be- 
ing only in ballast, simply rolled on her 
beam ends when full of water, and re- 
mained afloat;.so that the captain, after 
having been nearly strangled by the sea that 
kept washing over him, as well as by arope 
which having got a turn around his neck 
gave him no litile trouble, was at last res- 
eued. I remember his coming home upon 
the occasion, and how the sea captains 
gathered about him, and how he told them 
that the pirates did not get his doubloons, 
after all—for he had put his gold in the 
coffee-kettle over the galley fire. 

The vessel which took him up was a 
Frenchman, from Bordeaux for New Or- 
leans, and I well recollect the pleasant sal- 
lies of his neighbors upon some enthusias- 
tic remarks of his, concerning the beauty 
of a lady passenger on board, whom the 
captain, himself an unmarried man, had 
discovered to be also unmarried. Yet I 
little dreamed that any circumstance con- 
nected with his adventure would ever in- 
fluence my own destiny. Such, however, 
was the case, both immediately and re- 
motely. 

The sight of the captain, as with sun- 
browned face and in sailor pumps he trod 
the streets and wharves, sometimes relat- 
ing in an off-hand manner the story of the 
pirates, gave the last impetus to my impa- 
tience, and a few months later I went to 
sea, though not with him. Four years 
passed, but although I made a number of 
voyages, nothing of much importance oc- 
curred in my experience. It was simply 
the plain story of going and coming, com- 
ing and going. Captain Dalton also many 
times went and came, and perhaps the day 
when he was bound to the mainmast had 
begun to seem even to himself like a period 
in some one’s else experience instead of 
his own; for nothing beyond the ordinary 


incidents of sea life appeared longer to cross 
his path. 
But the captain’s romantic episodes were 


not yetended. I was now at home from a 


_ voyage, and one day seizing upon the ever 
welcome little paper that chronicled the 


proclamations of President Madison, the 
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victories of the Emperor Napoleon, and the 
sea fights of France and Albion. I read of 
a desperate encounter with pirates near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, where they had 
attacked a French vessel having passengers 
on board. The Frenchman would have 
been taken, had not an American brig, the 
Albertina, Captain Charles Dalton, mount- 
ing four twelve-pounders, borne down to 
the rescue. The fire from the Albertina 
was described as remarkably well directed, 
and the slaughter among the pirates as very 
great. The paper mentioned the singular 
circumstance that one of the French pas- 
sengers, a lady, had four years previously 
been passenger in a ship which had rescued 
Captain Dalton when he had been lashed 
by pirates to the mast of his vessel which 
they had doomed to sink. 

The narrative impressed me very strong- 
ly, for a romantic incident seems doubly 
romantic when connected with a person 
whom we know. Louisiana had then but 
lately been ceded to the United States; 
most of its inbabitants were French, and 
warm, no doubt, were the congratulations 
of that impulsive people, as they gathered 
about the lady, or shook hands with the 
Yankee commander, who, bound to New 
Orleans, arrived there at the same time 
with herself. She had been on a visit to 
Guadaloupe, and but for the twelve-pound- 
ers of the stanch Albertina, would never 
have returned. Of course a marriage fol- 
lowed, and erelong the owner of the beau- 


' tiful square-rigged brig received informa- 


tion that Captain Dalton was about to sail 
for home with his bride. The novel cir- 
cumstances of the case affurded subject for 
much gossip. 

It seemed probable, however, that a sight 
of my new-made townswoman would for 
the present be denied me, for about this 
time I shipped in the Powhatan, a full- 


rigged brig, bound for “ Guadaloupe and 
elsewhere.’’ In the latter part of Septem- 
ber, when the winds grew cool, and a white 
frost became occasionally visible at morn- 
ing, the brig was ready for her cargo. 
Farm produce, consisting of vegetables and 
fruits, octupied the hold, while between- 


decks we had hoop-poles, bales of hay and 
boxes of shoes. On deck we had more 
hoop-poles, and wedged in among these 
were four forlorn horses; the regulations 
at some of the West Indian islands at that 
time obliging each vessel from New Eng- 
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land entering their ports, to bring a certain 
number of these animals. We had also two 
twelve-pound carronades and two long- 
nines, but how, in case of an emergency, 
they were to be managed, upon a deck 
crowded with hoop-poles and old horses, it 
was not easy tu foresee. . 

The water casks were brought down on 
drays from the towo pump, the barrels of 
beef, flour and hard-bread snugly secured, 
and last of all, came the sailors’ chests and 
dunnage, breathing the forecastle odors of 
many a voyage. Then the brig dropped 
down stream to the usual anchorage, with 
her ensign at the gaff, as a signal that she 
had not as yet her complement of hands. 
She had’ shipped five before the mast, but 
wanted onemore. Next morning the sixth 
man appeared—a tall Vermonter, of about 
twenty-one years, named Jonathan Hamlin. 
Had the Powhatan been a whaleman, the 
advent of Mr. Hamlin would have proved a 
welcome event, but the commander of a 
merchant brig of three hundred tons, with 
only six men in the forecastle, of all things 
dislikes that one of the half-dozen should 
be a new hand, unable to steer his trick or 
stow the bunt of a topgallant-sail. Never- 


theless, Captain Walshingham, after keenly 
measuring this Vermont youth from head 
to foot, and sternly asking him a few ques- 
tions, pointed to the desk in the owners’ 
counting-room, and told him to put down 


his name. The green hand got a “‘ protec- 
tion ” the same morning, describing him as 
six feet one inch high, with brown eyes, 
auburn hair, and a scar on the left arm. 
Should the reader expect Jonathan Ham- 
lin to turn out an able seaman in disguise, 
he will be disappointed, for the Green 
Mountain adventurer was fully as ignorant 
of all practical sea life as he appeared to be. 

Next day the Albertina came in—a cir- 
cumstance demonstrating that the Pow- 
hatan could not go out, as the wind was 
fresh from seaward. Several of our crew 
were on shore, and a large number of the 
townspeople came down to old Captain 
Dumont’s wharf, off which the Albertina 
brought to—Captain Dumont, a Haytien 
refugee, being the owner for whom Captain 


Dalton sailed. The old Frenchman him- 


self was there, shrewd and bustling, and 
evidently pleased that his trusted shipmas- 
ter had married a daughter of “ the great 
nation.”’ But for myself, I was chiefly in- 
terested in a beautiful young face that ap- 
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pearing above the bulwarks, seemed a com- 
panion to that of Mrs. Dalton. 

Meanwhile, the sailors, preparatory to 
hauling in, were furling the fore-topsail and 
jib, under which the brig had run up the 
harbor. And now the anchor, which afew 
yards to windward, had been dropped from 
the bows to bring the vessel to, was hove 
up; and while the windlass clanked, and 
the huge hempen cable, such as was used 
at that day, came slowly inboard, the Alber- 
tina swung around; head and stern-lines, 
already secured over the great posts, were 
hauled smartly on deck, and old Captain 
Dumont saw his large brig snug at the 
pierhead. 

That Captain Dalton’s wife was very 

handsome none could deny, but her com- 
panion, a girl of seventeen, was prettier than 
herself. ‘‘ She is the handsomest girl I ever 
saw!’ whispered Hamlin, who perhaps 
never before looked upon any woman of 
foreign birth but some imported Celt, and 
whose diffidence in the presence of his ship- 
mates began to be overcome by his enthu- 
siasm. 
Ase the ladies were stepping from the 
gangway, a sudden squall which had a 
moment before been observad whirling the 
leaves on the opposite side of the harbor, 
and blackening the water as it came, 
reached us with unexpected force. The 
young lady, losing her balance, fell between 
the vessel and the wharf, while the brig, 
yielding to the shock of the wind, heeled 
with her bulwarks over the caplog and al- 
most in contact with it. The unfortunate 
girl was somewhere in the chasm, where 
the water, driven around the head and stern 
of the vessel, foamed among the slippery 
crevices of the wharf, but she was wholly 
invisible. The only hope was that she 
might not get between the wooden “ fend- 
ers”’ and the brig’s side. 

Instinctively every one sprang to her aid. 
Some attempted to thrust themselves down 
at the place where she had fallen, while 
others leaped from the wharf corners, think- 
ing to force their way lengthwise of the 
vessel. It was dark under the bilge of the 
brig, there was thumping and grinding 
above; and for myself, | was finally hauled 
on shore exhausted and badly bruised. 
Might not the young lady have been killed 
at once and sunk to the bottom? It could 
hardly be doubted. But how great was the 


excitement when supported by strong arms 


= 


she was discovered a few yards beyond the 
vessel, her rescuer swimming stoutly around 
the bows to reach the wharf. He was 
Hamlin, the Green Mountain Boy, whose 
only aquatic feats, as he afterwards in- 
formed us, had been heretofore performed 
upon the Connecticut River, but whose 
powerful limbs had well improved their 
fresh water schooling. He had found the 
young lady at the bottom, and had carried 
her completely under the brig’s keel, feel- 
ing that this was the safest method of es- 
cape. From that moment, the old tars 
turning their quids.seriously, abated as they 
looked upon Hamlin, that contempt so nat- 
urally inspired by the sight of a green hand. 

Julie Lenois, the young French girl, rap- 
idly recovered from her exhaustion, and 
when that evening the Vermonter and my- 
self, at the request of Captain Dalton, stood 
before her, she expressed with artless fervor 
her gratitude to my tall shipmate for his 
successful daring, and to me for the bruises 
I had suffered in her behalf. She was a 
most attractive arid unpretending girl, and 
Icould not help perceiving that she re- 
spected the strong common sense of my 
fresh water companion, who, though some- 
what awkward in movement, had nothing 
silly in his deportmeat. Captain Dalton 
related stories of the sea, and old Captain 
Duwwont was present with tales of San Do- 
mingo and that terrible negro uprising in 
which nearly all his wealth and many of 
his near relatives had been sacrificed. 
Julie, who neglected no little attention that 
might help to render our call agreeable to 
us, produced pictures of her father and her 
sister, the former, a broad-shouldered 
Frenchman, who had been lost at sea, and 
a girl of fifteen with a face so beautiful that 
no words can describe it. 

“She is now,” said Julie, “in Guada- 
loupe; it was necessary that we should part 
for a time, though on going over to New 
Orleans, with Mrs. Dalton, I could not, of 
course foresee this visit to the north.” 

She spoke sorruwfully of the vicissitudes 
of life and the loss of her father, and evi- 
dently longed for the time when she should 
once more embrace that pretty sister, Marie, 
who she remarked was doubtless busy with 
her lessons in the convent at Guadaloupe. 

As we left the place it seemed to me that 
the Vermonter had undergone a transfor- 
mation. He was by no means an unedu- 


cated youth; there was something in him, 
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fresh as he was from the broad farm, and 
the barns, and tle oxen, that whispered of 
the glory of the common school. And now 
that his feelings were excited, his mingled 
enthusiasta and good sense made him a 
really pleasant companion. In his simplic- 
ity regarding all that related to the salt sea, 
he had brought his heavy rifle from Ver- 
mont, thinking it might be of service in 
some of those emergencies which he had 
doubtless pictured in colors that would 
have made a sailor laugh. 

It was a bright morning in October when 
we sheeted home the topsails and manned 
the windlass. As one sail after another 
was swayed up, we stood off from our berth, 
the sailors busy with the hundred calls of 
the occasion, and the green hand stumbling 
and wondering. We had an excellent 
crew, four of the hands able seamen, one 
ordinary and one green, but he stout asa 
lion. The cook was a great burly negro, 
who could have lifted half a ton; the cap- 
tain and his two officers, all in the prime of 
life, were stout resolute men; and altogeth- 
erit gave one a sense of security to look 
around upon our brig’s complement, small 
as it was. 

In the Gulf Stream, a severe blow decid- 
ed the fate of our unfortunate horses. It 
was in the middie ef the night that Cap- 
tain Walshingham, finding the brig in dan- 
ger of having her decks swept, gave orders 
to get the poor animals overboard. One 
by one, slipping, stumbling and falling, 
they were forced over the gangway, their 
shrill cries as they swam mingling with the 
roar of the gale. The last, a large gray 
horse, was upon the point of going, when 
a sea rose above the weather bulwarks and 
broke upon deck. The sailors sprang for 
the rigging, but Hamlin and the gray horse 
went over together. With great presence 
of mind, he clung to the animal’s mane and 
threw himself astrideits back. Rising and 
falling in the broad swells alongside, the 
two had the appearance of a frightful 
ocean monster; the phosph ce of the 
Gulf Stream, and the ghastly heads of the 
three companion horses, strongly assisting 
the picture. As the Powhatan was lying 
to, the Green Mountain Boy succeeded in 
grasping the slack of a clew-garnet which 
was thrown to him, and he tumbled on 
board from his strange ride. 

Already he bad become quite a favorite 
with the sailors; he repaid their salt yarns 


| 


with hunting tales of his own experience, 
and nothing could have pleased them more. 
The sear on his left arm, described in his 
protection,”’ was a keepsake from a pan- 
ther which he shot in his father’s wood- 
land. His father, as I gathered, was a large 
farmer, and I could imagine the apples and 


potatoes, the turnips, and corn, and turkeys, 


among which Jonathan had grown to his 
twenty-first year. 

The ceremony of Hamlin’s adoption as a 
son of the sea-god took place as we entered 
the tropic; Neptune, or rather a represen- 
tative dressed for the occasion, coming on 
board in a boat, and his advent being fol- 
lowed by the rough pranks of an observ- 
ance now obsolete. The green hand took 
all good-naturedly, and the fact, together 
with another circumstance which now oc- 
curred, tended to shorten this ocean rite. 

This was the discovery from off deck of 
a yawl with five men on board, apparently 
making towards ug. When Hamlin saw it, 
he almost considered the bearded sea-god 
no myth, after all. Might not the old fel- 
low have forgotten something and returned ? 

' At least, the green hand considered the ap- 
proach of the boata partof the joke. The 
men when taken up, related that they had 
the day previous been captured by pirates, 
who killed three of the crew, bound all the 
others, and set fire to the vesse!—a sail in 
sight, meanwhile, causing their hurried 
departure. The crew succeeding in liberat- 
ing themselves, took to their boat, which 
the pirates had not stopped to cast adrift. 

This ineident furnished us a stirring 
topic in the watches of the following night, 
and I confess to a feeling of inexpressible 
dread, as casting my eyes through the dark- 
ness, I watched for the black hull of the 
pirate. On that night there was no need 
that the mate should steal forward upon 
the forecastie, to make sure that the man 
up between the night-heads was awake— 
no man slept upon his ‘*lookout.” Imag- 

ination painted the heavy-sparred brigan- 
tine and cutthroat crew, described to us 
by the rescued seamen. - 

At morning it was blowing freshly, and 
the Powhatan was wallowing along under 
single-reefed topsails and main-topgallant 
sail, The trade wind had slanted to about 
east, and we were heading south. It was 
nearly broad daylight, when against that 
part of the horizon where the sun would 
rise, we made out a sail, apparently stand- 
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ing on the same course with ourselves. 
Captain Walshingham himself went into 
the maintop, for the event of the day be- 
fore had made him a little uneasy; and 
after a good look with his glass, pronounced 
her either a brigantine or a topsail schoon- 
er. It soon became evident that she was 
keeping more off the wind than were we, 
and therefore gradually nearing us. 

“Square in the yards,” said the captain; 
“we will keep away for a spell, and see if 
he follows us, That will settle the matter.” 

The Powhatan fell off dead before the 
wind, and it was with sinking. hearts that 
we perceived the stranger do the same. 
We shook the reefs out of the topsails, set 
the other topgallant-sail, the mainroyal and 
the studding-sails, but the pursuer also 
crowded more canvas, and now all doubt 
was removed, 

That the pirate would overhaul us was 
almost certain; still, however, we were far 
from hopeless. The five men from the 
boat furnished a strong reinforcement, and 
with our four cannon, and a fall supply of 
small arms, we would not fall an easy prey. 
But then, the freebooter probably mounted 
twelve or fourteen guns, and might have a 
hundred men. 

The sea was heavy, and the Powhatan, 
running off directly before it, rolled so 
deeply and so quickly that it was difficult. 
to steer her. The deck, as I have said, 
was lumbered with hoop-poles, and what 
with the rolling of the vessel and the hin- 
drauce given by the deck-load, it appeared 
almost impossible that we should be able 
to manage the guns, The captaio sang out 
to the mate: * 

“Turn to all hands, Mr. Drew, to get 
those hoop-poles overboard ”’ 

It was a welcome order. Every man 
sprang to the work. Bundle after bundle 
went with'a swash over the side, and the 
long wide deck was cleared. The better 
sailing and easier motion of the brig 
showed the wisdom of this proceeding, 
The cannon were now got ready, and the: 
small arms placed close at band. ‘ 

It was Captain Walshingham’s intention | 
to cripple the brigantine, for such our pur-— 
suer proved to be, before she should come 
up with us; but, as with the high sea and 
the heavy press of sail the Powhatan could 
not be yawed without danger, we knocked — 
away the stern bulwarks sufficiently to” 
make a couple of posts; from these the 


} 
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nine-pounders would be pointe directly at 
the enemy. : 

Jonathan Hamlin’s rifle, from its first ap- 
pearance on board the vessel, had been 
taken in charge by the captain. It was 
now handed to its owner. His powerful 
arms had been of great service at the gun- 
tackles in the severe task of changing the 
position of the nine-pounders, but it was 
with the Green Mountain rifle that he felt 
most at home. 

The chase had continued about three 
houra, when the pirate tried his long gun 
upon us. This was done as he rose on the 
top of a sea and came upon an even keel. 
His bulwarks were very low, and the gun 
ranged above them and under his foresail, 
as he was square rigged forward. Shot 
after shot followed, but wholly without 
effect, and it was to as little purpose that 
our long nines answered him. With the 
sea so rough, it was impossible to pointa 
gun with any degree of accuracy; and we 
saw that the nine-pounders must soon be 
wheeled back to their original position. 

At length the villanous enemy was within 
two furlongs of us, and his appearance, in 
the light of all it suggested, was fearful. 
More than a hundred wretches swarmed 
upon his decks—bearded, furious-looking 
scoundrels, in all manner of begrimed hats 
and caps, shirts and trousers. Our glasses 
brought them close to us, showing the 
knives and pistols bristling in their belts, 
and the bloodthirsty frenzy of their savage 
faces. The sides of the brigantine were 
lined with cannon, three times the number 
of our own. Thought is rapid at sucha 
time, and burning ships and murdered 
crews started vividly up before us, Still 
we kept up our fire with the nine-pounders, 
hoping either to disable a spar or rake his 
deck, but all in vain, Only &shot here and 
there touched bis sails, but not a single one 
struck among his crew. 

Although the brigantine was exactly in 
our wake, her sails hid the deck but very 
little; for we had a view under her fore- 
sail, and could at times see even the man 
at the helm, as the boom lifted, or the 
yawing of the vessel brought him out from 
the range of the mainmast. 

“1 wish a lucky shot would knock over 
that fellow at the tiller,” said Captain 
Walshingham. “ He has ali he can do to 
steer, and the vessel might be tripped by 
this sea before another could take his 
place.” 


Jonathan Hamlin let go of the backstay 


by which he was steadying himself, and’ 


took up his rifle. Seldom had he seen a 
cannon fired, even on land, but with the 
weapon of the woods he was at home. 
The captain, the mates and the sailors 
looked earnestly at him as he stepped aft. 

“Shall I try, sir?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” answered the captain. You'll 
see him in a moment, when she yaws; but 
you can’t hit him at this distance; there’s 
a difference between sea and land shvot- 

” 

Jonathan raised his rifle, but lowered it 
again. The heavy fore-and-aft mainsail, 
or the smoke from the eighteen-pounder, 
had hidden the object. This time the 
ebarge from the great gun whistled all 
about us; the eighteen-pound shot cut our 
trysail-gaff, and we seemed almost to see 
the scattering grape that accompanied it. 
But Hamlin never once looked aloft. Brac- 
ing himself with his left foot forward, and 
clutching the long rifle, he gazed eagerly 
astern. The crew gazed as eagerly. 

“There he is!’ ‘“‘Isee him!’ “ There 
is the fellow!’ ‘‘ There’s the man!’ “I 
see him now!” 

But they were never to see him again. 

Quickly, yet with an iron steadiness, the 
Green Mountain boy brought up bis weap- 
on, and, with an aim almost instantaneous, 
he fired. 

The pirate helmsmau leaped upward, and 
falling aeross the tilier, dropped dead on 
the deck! 

Two others sprang to catch the helm, 
but they were too late; asea tripped the 
brigantine under the counter, and with a 
wide swing and roll, she completely 
broached to! For a moment her yards 
dipped in the water, then erash! went both 
topmasts, short off by the caps. The rig of 
the old-time brigantine, now out of date, 
iucluded a square main-topsail, topgallant- 
sail and royal; thus she differed from the 
square-rigged brig only in baving a longer 
maivmast, and a mainsail like a schooner’s. 
But all was gone from the pirate save his 
foresail, depending from the foreyard, and 
his mainsail, slatting upon the gaff and 
boom. ln twenty minutes we were three 
miles from him, he having, meanwhile, 
cut adrift his wrecked spars, reefed his 
mainsail, in order that it might not oul- 
balance his head sail, and hauled ou the 
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man of mark to all who came on board, 
and was pointed out even in the streets as 
“le gros Americaine” who had shot the 
pirate. Among the tarry sailors especially 
he was a hero. The old salts from other 
American vessels would come on board of 
us and gather around him, with the respect 
due to dexterity and courage; and yet Jon- 


athan could no more have taken a lanyard 


knot, or made a short splice or a long 
splice, than could one of his weather- 
beaten shipmates have driven a team of 
Vermont oxen through a barway without 
getting afoul He wasan excellent singer, 
and one of his favorite melodies, an old 
English ballad, began thus: 
“I that once was a farmer, a sailor am now; 
No lark, that aloft in the sky, 
Ever caroled his song to give speed to the plow, 
Was 80 gay and so happy as I.” 


From between the nightheads of the 
Powhatan he would send his song floating 
over the harbor, till the sailor boys of all 
the surrounding merchant brigs would 
lean over the bulwarks and listen in admi- 
ration. 

A notable incident of our stay in port 
was the arrival, « week later than our- 
selves, of a French brig of war, with 
twenty-five piratéson board. She had fall- 
en in with the same brigantine which 
chased the Powhatan, and the pirates, who 


by means of jury topmasts had repaired 


damages, made a desperate fight, killing 
and wounding sixteen of the brig’s crew. 
But the Frenchman boarded, sword in 
hand, killing all except twenty-two of the 
miscreants, and these, a few days after 
their arrival, we had the pleasure of seeing 
hanged. The pirate vessel, which at the 
end of the battle was found to have four 
’ feet of water in her hold, had been allowed 
tosink. The villains executed were nearly 
all Spaniards; their dark faces and mur- 
derous black eyes told of the fate we had 
escaped. 

Hamlin and myself often recalled our 
evening at Captain Dalton’s. The grace of 
the captain’s wife and the beauty of Julia 
were reverted to again and again. The 
green hand possessed that decided charac- 
ter which once impressed can never forget, 
and it was evident that his dive under the 
Albertina was to him the great event of his 
life. From this all happy imaginings 
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Three days later we arrived at Ganda- 
loupe, where Jonathan Hamlin stood a 
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branched fortli, in one’ who had not yet 
lost his plowboy freshness. 

But the picture of Marie—I never heard . 
the convent bell without thinking of that 
young face, for in the monastery, as Julie 
had told us, the original of the miniature 
was a pupil. In sleep I once or twice 
dreamed of her; for she had become a 
kind of spirit-love, and always when on 
shore I had a vague hope of meeting her. 

None of us looked like heroes of ro- 
mance; the ball of spun yarn and the mar- 
linspike, the blue shirts and bare feet, as 
we trod about on deck, were more real 
than poetic. The “bold brave crew and 
the ocean blue” were the merest prose. 

“Mr. Gale,” said the-chief mate to the 
second, ‘* have those bits of board picked 
up off the deck; the men will be getting 
the nails in their feet.”” . 

“Nails!’ remarked the captain, inter- 
posing; “‘ you couldn’t get a sharp-pointed 
nail into Jonathan’s foot.” 

The day after this little colloquy, which 
pleased me for its quaintness, Hamlin and 
myself were at work in the hold, which, 
ineluding the “‘ between-decks,” was about 
fifteen feet deep. I was busy under the 
main hatchway, and Jonathan was away 
in the run, humming something about 
“ the girl I left behind me,”’ when a shadow 
fell across the light, and right over my 
head there was uttered a shrill scream.” 
At the same instant a shape in white 
drapery fell headlong through the hatch- 
way, and as I sprang forward to save her, 
a young girl dropped into my outstretched 
arms. 

Though staggered by the shock, I did 
not fall. Placing her on her feet, I con- 
tinued for a moment to support her, while 
a young lad in the uniform of a French 
midshipman, quickly followed by Captain © 
Walshingham, descended tomy side. The 
broad light from the hatch way fell across 
the face of the fairy I had saved. Whata 
tumult of feeling was mine! It was the 
very face of the picture. There were the 


' same bewitching lips, the same radiant 


eyes and pencilled brows. How wonderful — 
are the currents of fate! Had I been 
guided to Gatdaloupe that Marie Lenois © 
might fall into my arms? ; 
She was wholly uninjured, and the reac- 


tion from her terrible fright brought the 


rich blood to her cheeks, till they had the 
hues of Gaybréak. Her form was uo less ~ 
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height, and graceful as a flower. I had 
been much with the French, and could un- 
derstand nearly all Marie’s musical words 
as she gratefully thanked me for saving her. 
' life. She did not faint, or betray any sign 
of faintness, 

The little midshipman, only thirteen 
years old, was her brother; he had only a 
month or two previous entered the navy. 
And now I remembered that Julie had 
spoken of Ler boy brother, and shown us a 
picture of him. He me that he be- 
longed to the brig of war that had taken 
the pirate, He had been off to his vessel 
with Marie, and returning, they had come 
on board the Powhatan to speak with Oap- 
tain Walshingham, who it appeared had, 
upon our arrival in port, delivered at the 
conveut some little presents from Julie to 
Marie, and thus made the young girl’s ac- 
quaintance. 

After looking upon Hamlin with a curi- 
osity and gratitude inspired by what Julie 
had written concerning bim, and with an 
_ evident admiration of his giant stature, 
Marie descended to her little boat, in 
which the rowers were waiting alongside. 
The interview had given me a fluttering of 
the heart which no words can describe, 
and I hardly knew what emvtion was up- 
permost—whether the surprising sense of 
her delicate beauty, the intense mortifica- 
tion at the thought of my bare feet, or the 
fear that I might not see her again. 

But I had saved her life, and her blush- 
ing and timid glance as she bade _me good- 
by told that I would be long remembered. 
Hamlin thought her a divinity because she 
looked like Julie, and I thought Julie 
handsome because she looked like Marie. 

The chimes from the convent had that 
evening a tenfold melody; but next day, 
while on shore, I grew extremely sad. 
There was something heartbreaking in the 
thought that my late adventyre must be- 
come more and more a thing of the past, 
and that though I might go from port to 
port, till I should be weather-beaten like 
old Jack, whom I had left that morning 
putting a new lift om the fore-topgallant- 
yard, | would never see Marie again. Only 
once in a lifetime could she fall down the 
main hatchway into my arms—and that 
once was over! 


Suddenly my reverie was broken by the 


sound of a struggle, and looking upa small 
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beautiful than her face; she was of medium 


alley, I saw a couple of sailors attacking a 
mere boy, who was defending himself with 
ashortsword. A third sailor lay on the 
ground, apparently dead. I was close to 
them, and springing to the lad’s assistance, 
struck down one of the assailants with my 
fist. The other turned upon me with his 
long knife, but fled after receiving a blow 
from my foot full in his chest, while his 
comrade, leaping up, followed him. Shout- 
ing an alarm, I pursued, and at the nearest 
corner, the villains running directly upon 
a squad of gens d’arme, were arrested. 

I had already seen that the lad attacked 
was young Victor Lenois, my midshipman 
acquaintance of the day previous, and now, 
on hastening back to him, I found that he 
had sunk to the earth, desperately wound- 
ed. From subsequent testimony, it ap- 
peared that his assailants were three Span- 
ish pirates, one of whom had a brother 
hanged among the prisoners brought in by 
the French brig of war. The uniform of 
the navy was hateful to these wretches, 
and thus in revenge they had set upon the 
little midshipman, who, mere child as he 
was, had killed one of them before my ar- 
rival. Young Victor was now taken to- 
ward the hospital, and it was not till this 
moment that 1 realized the severity of a 
wound I had received. . 

As the French boy was carried away, I 
sank fainting in the street, and my return 
to consciousness found me in the hospital. 
My first thought was of Marie, and it was 
with intense satisfaction that I realized 
the severity of my wound—for now I would 
see her again. She would fly to her broth- 
er’s side, and as for some days I must re- 
main at the hospital, her bright eyes would 
once more gladden my heart. Then, too, 
had not my injury been the consequence of 
a second and inestimable service that I had 
rendered her? What might I not hope 
from this? 

The result was even as I hoped, and I 
may well say that my few hospital days 
were among the happiest that I ever knew. 
Both Victor and myself rapidly recovered, 
and the beaming glances of Marie, through 
all her gentle timidity, told me that my 
heart had no need of an interpreter, for my 
feelings were her own, She related some 
incidents of her modest little history, the 
most distressing of which was the loss of 
her father somewhere upon the sultry Ca- 
ribbean, Julie and herself had been his 
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iddls, and they had evidently repaid his 
devotion with a love of which few are ca- 
pable. Their mother had died long before. 

My convalescence brought almost a feel- 
ing of sorrow, as it forced me to return on 
board the Powbatan. Victor also resumed 
his station on the deck of the Frenchman. 
What a point in my destiny bad been the 
arrival of this brig of war! My duties on 
shipboard proved lite hindrance to the 
interviews with Marie, since from our long 
stay in port there could hardly anything be 
found to employ the crew, and I was there- 
fore permitted to be often on shore, At 
length the brig was chartered for La Guay- 
ra, on the Spanish Main, thence to return 
with a cargo to Gaudaloupe. And although 
our absence would not be long, never did 
I weigh anchor with a heavier heart. 

It was winter, and past the season of the 
great hurricanes, yet the Caribbean Sea 
was still rough and treacherous, and if the 
green hand, who learned with tolerable fa- 
cility, had any desire to perfect himself in 
the art of ‘reefing topsails, there was po 
lack of the* opportunity. In the misty, 
rainy, squally weather we narrowly es- 
caped going ashore, split our fore-topsail, 
lost the main-topgallantsail, and at length 
dropped anchor at the mouth of an inlet, 
about a hundred miles from La Guayra, on 
the coast of Castile de! Oro. 

We knew the Indians in this portion of 
South America to be wholly untamed, and 
that pirates often haunted the gloomy bays, 
but it was a country so rich in glorious 
verdure that one became astonished at the 
profusion of nature. 

Wind-bound by a current of air from the 
most unfortunate direction, we lay here for 
several days, often going in our boat in 
pursuit uf birds. On one of these occasions 
we encountered a band of Indians—fine- 
looking fellows, but, from their surly ap- 
pearance, evidently not to be trusted. They 
had in their company a white man, whom 
they kept somewhat in the rear; and as 
from their numbers we dared not approach 
to traflic, it appeared impossible to ascer- 
tain the circumstances of his condition. 

The shore presented a variety of pampa 
and forest, and about two hours after we 
had lost sight of the Indians, we were 
startled by the spectacle of a white man 
bounding through the long grass, while 
fifty yelling savages pursued bim from the 
neighboring thicket. To reach us, which 
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seemed his intention, the fugitive’ must 
traverse the bank «f the inlet for some om; 


tance, , ¥ 

we pulled towards it with all our might, yet 
with scarce a hope of rendering service; 
for would not the Indians use their arrows 
upon the hapless white man, should wy 
fail otherwise to overtake him? 

As our boat struck the bank he was with- 
in a hundred yards of us, but his nearest 
pursuer, a gigantic warrior, was not ten 
paces behind, and leaping on with uplifted 
hatchet, 

“You will have to risk it, Jonathan!’ 
cried Captain Walshingbam, as the green 
hand cocked his rife, “If you kill the’ 
white man, so be it!’’ 

The last word was lost in the report of 
the gun, and plunging headlong into the 
coarse grass, the Indian warrior fell at the 
heels of the fugitive. The two had been 
wide in advance of the main body, which 
now instantly halted. We perceived with 
surprise that none of the Indians had bows 
or arrows, but learned from the white man, 
who sprang into our boat, and was hurried 
from the shore, that these had been laid 
aside for the moment, to protect the bow- 
strings from a passing tlurry of rain, From 
a high rock he bad discovered our position, 
dashed down the cliff, and escaped. Jon- 
atban’s bullet he had heard whistle within 
afoot of his shoulder, and his head had 
been grazed by the hatchet of the salitag 
Indian. 

The rescued man was greatly exhausted 
by his exertions, and it was not till we had 
reached the vessel that he gave us all the 
circumstances connected with his present 
situation. 

*T am a Frenchman,” he said, “and 
many years ago came out to Gaudaloupe, 
where I engaged in commerce. About 
two years since 1 suffered great losses, so 
that my property, which had been consid- 
erable, was reduced to almost nothing. 
At this time, however, an uncle of mine, 
a merchant, who had been living on this 
coast, left me by his will sixty thousand 
francs—nearly equal, as you know, to 
twelve thousand dollars—and I came over 
to Carthagena to receive it. On the pas- 
sage back our vessel was captured bya 
pirate named Desnouettes, one of my own 
countrymen, wheent as a boy I knew in 
Bordeaux, 


“With the exception of myself, every 
soul on board was killed; but Desnouettes, 
who was not known at Gaudaloupe asa 
pirate, preserved my life for the moment, 
in order that I might transfer to him the 
property which I had some months before 
lost, but of which he still believed me to 
be possessed. Should I make out and sign 
such papers, it was a certainty that death 
would immediately be my portion. He 
could but kill me if 1 refused—at all events, 
_ this was the less perilous alternative. No 

doubt he would resort to torture, yet by 
an appearance of indecision on my part, he 
was induced to delay this expedient; and 
luckily on the very night after the capture, 
a hurricane so employed him that he paid 
no attention to me. 

* The vessel finally went ashore, and 
some of the drunken crew were lost, but 
Desnouettes preserved the gold of which 
he had robbed me, and hid it near the 
place of landing. Next day the pirates 
were atiacked by Indians, and nearly all 
killed. Desnoueites, however, and a few 
Others, made their eseape in a boat which 
they had saved from the wreck. The In- 

_dians, finding me bound, offered me no 
violence, but simply took me away as their 
-eaptive. I made myself useful to them, 
_gnd they continued to treat me kindly, al- 
._ though my escape was well guarded against. 
They could not afford to part with one who 
could do so many things of which they 
were ignorant. Your appearance was in- 
deéd a happy event to me, 

“TI have two daughters in Gaudaloupe 
and it has almost broken my heart to think 
of their grief as month after month has 
goue by, and they have watched in vain for 
my coming. 

“‘ Desnouettes left the stolen gold behind 
him; and I think he must either have 
been drowned soon after taking to his boat, 
or picked up by some vessel, as the wind 
had changed, and was blowing a gale off 
shore, so that he could not have got back; 
and 1 am confirmed in this opinion from 
the fact that only a week since the treasure 
still remained in its hiding-place, as, up- 
seen by the Indians, I had an opportunity 
of discovering. My name is Jean Lenois.”’ 

Lenois! I had guessed as much before 
he was half way through. I need not de- 
tail all that followed. Captain Walshing- 
ham had mugh to say, and he said it with 
deep feeling. He told the events of the 
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last few months, as they related to Julie 
and Marie, and in his sturdy sailor man- 
ner described the incidents with which 
Jonathan and myself had been connected. 
The warm-souled Frenchman grasped our 
hands; he was deeply affected, and the 
scene grew almost painful. 

Next morning the wind at last favoring 
us, weran along the coast to where Desnou- 
ettes had left the gold, and found all, as 
Lenois had described it. There were the 
latter’s twelve thousand dollars in a small 
keg, and in the same depository bis papers 
also. In another keg were five thousand 
dollars, with which, as Lenois said, he had 
nothing to do. Here.was a temptation 
which few men in Captain Walshingham’s 
position could have resisted; yet he pro- 
posed to share but in the same proportion 
as his men, and, accordingly, as there were 
ten of us—captain, mates, cook and fore- 
mast hands—we had five hundred dollars 
each, 

After lying for six weeks at La Guayra, 
we sailed, with M. Lenois on board, for 
Gaudaloupe. The brig, with a fresh 
breeze, was reeling off nine knots an hour, 
when directly ahead we discovered what 
seemed a vessel on fire, and shortly after 
made out not only one, but two vessels in 
flames. In an hour and a half we were up 
with them, but it was only to see both go 
down at about the same time; a few 
charred fragments, a couple of boats, full 
of water, and a solitary living man cling- 
ing to one of them, being all that remained 
afloat. 

The single survivor, with singed hair and 
bruised body, was taken up. Unable to 
stand, he was laid upon the deck. Casting 
around his eyes, it was with a surprised 
and wondering look that he fixed them 
upon M, Lenois, 

“‘Mon Dieu!’’ cried the latter, in aston- 
ishment; ‘‘c’est Desnouettes!’’ 

“ Yes,” said the villain, feebly, “it is 


_Desnouettes.”’ 


“ But what have you been doing now?” 
demauded M. Lenois. 

“Burning another vessel, and getting 
burned myself. But I am past talking— 
give me some brandy.” 

At night he revived considerably, but it 
was only a lighting up before death. His 
surly mood had vanished, and he was com- 
municative. 

was in a topsail schooner,’ he re- 
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marked, “ with ten guns and sixty men. I 
had been to look for the gold, but it was 
gone. I fell in with a merchant brig, and 
lost a dozen men in taking her. Then we 
killed all her crew, and set her on fire. 
We were to windward, of course, but by 
some blunder, in trying to fill away, we 
got afoul of her, and the next moment our 
jib and foresail were in a blaze. At last 
we took to the boats, but the long tom 
went off while we were close to its muzzle, 
completely demolishing one of them, and 
the other was capsized by the men scram- 
bling to get intoher. The remaining guns 
were discharged one after another, eight of 
them without touching us, but the ninth 
jore the men al] to pieces with grapeshot 
as they clung to the boat. Worse than all 
else, the sharks got around us, and when 
you arrived the day was up with everybody 
but me.” 

Then the pirate-took a retrospect of ear- 
lier years. His father, he said, ran away 
from San Domingo to France, with the 
property of one Eugene Dumont. It was 
amid all the horrors of the negro insurrec- 
tion. The child of M. Dumont, a little 
girl, was on board a small vessel in the 


harbor, her father having left her for the 
moment, while he went to a ship near by, 
when a number of villains, seizing upon 
the weakly-manned craft and murdering 
its crew, put to sea in it, rightly guessing 
that there was a large amount of treasure 


in the hold. The child they spared, and 
their leader, the father of Desnouettes, 
took her to his home in Bordeaux. 

* Four or five years ago,’’ continued Des- 


nouettes, “she went over to the United - 


States, and lately, while I was in New Or- 
Jeans, I heard that she had married a Yan- 
kee shipmaster who had saved her from 
pirates.” 

“Then,” remarked Captain Walshing- 
ham, “she is the daughter of M. Dumont, 
is she?” 

**O yes; but she has no idea of it. She 
was only four years old when my father 
ran away with her. You see what a stock 
I am descended from, and how [ must 
have begun life.” 

He then murmured something of the 
hidden gold, how he had been delayed in 
his attempts to reach the place of deposit, 
and found it empty at last! 

‘The grim villain now grew rapidly weak- 
er, and his mutterings more incoherent, and 


fm an hour he was dead. Without cere- 
mony, with neither sailcloth about the 
body nor shot at the feet, we passed him 
overboard. A gloom was upon us, a sense 
of hideousness, unrelieved by the excite- 
ment of danger or of curiosity, which lad 
attended us in more perilous scenes. 

With no further adventure of moment, 
we reached Gaudaloupe, where we found 
Captain Dalton in the Albertina, together 
with his wife and Julie. The meeting of 
M. Lenois with his daughters I need: not 
describe, nor dwell upon my happiness at 
once more finding myself in the presence 
of Marie. 

Our revelation to Mrs. Daltou of what 
Desnouettes had told us concerning her 


‘parentage, filled her with astonishment at 


the strange coincidence which had led her 
to the very door of her father, old Captain 
Dumont, the Albertina’s owner, and had 
caused her to regard him with a loving ven- 
eration, ere she dreamed of the relation 
ship, 

Jonathan Hamlin had by this time lost 
much of the awkwardaess which had at- 
tended him from the Vermont hills, and 
as Julie learned how his unerring rifle had 
saved the life of her father, as his streag 
arms had once saved her own, it became 
evident that she entertained for the tall 
Yankee a deeper feeling than that of mere 
admiration. He was really good-looking, 
upright in figure as in mind, broad-shoul- 
dered, and towering like Saul. 

Freights were dull, there was hourly 
danger of a declaration of war between 
England and the United States, and after 
lying a month at Gaudaloupe, Captain 
Walshingham decided to load for home. 
Captain Dalton came to the like conclu- 
sion, and both brigs commenced taking in 
the island produce. 

M. Lenois had an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the United States; his property 
was wholly in money, and there appeared 
no hindrance to his immediate emigration. 
Victor could surrender his midshipman’s 
warrant, and both for him and the young 
ladies a life in the free north would be far 
better than in the West Indies. Therefore 
the French merchant determined to sail at 
once, and would embark with Captain 
Dalton. 

Upon a representation of his extreme 
youth, and the peculiar circumstances 
which, without the knowledge of his 
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father, had induced Victor to enter the 
service, the naval officer in command at 
Gaudaloupe, consented to let the little fel- 
low resign his position; and in company 
with the Powhatan, the Albertina, having 

* on board the entire French family, set sail 
for home. 

Twenty days later we arrived at our na- 
tive port, chased in by the Plantagenet 
seventy-four; for war had broken out be- 
tween Mr. Madison’s government and that 
of George the Third. 

Old Captain Dumont was rejoiced to ac- 
knowledge in Mrs. Dalton the fair little 
daughter he had lost amid those terrible 
scenes in San Domingo; and now that all 
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was known, it was easy tu trace the strong 
resemblance between her features and his. 
When Marie became my bride, the bluff 
old Frenchman gave us many beautiful 
gifts; nor was he less munificent to Ham- 
lin and Julie, for they were married to 
each other, as the reader, of course, has 
guessed. 

M. Lenois became concerned in priva- 
teering and commerce. Captains Dalton 
and Walshingham both sailed in command 
of armed vessels to annoy the shipping of 
Albion, and with. the latter excellent officer 
sailed Hamlin, Victor and myself till the 
end of the war. 


THE TELLTALE EYE. 
BY A TRAVELLER. 


Some years ago, while living in Paris, I 
met with a French detective who was board- 
ing for the while at the house at which I 
was sojourning. I confess I was drawn to 


the man from the first. He wasa frank, 
open-hearted, careless Frenchman, whose 


only aim seemed to be to enjoy life. I had 
no idea that he was a detective, but sup- 
posed him to be simply a young man of 
fertune. . Together we attended the various 
places of amusement, and I soon found my 
friendship for Eugene Laromie was cordial- 
ly reciprocated. 

He was a tall, splendidly-formed man, 
with a good-looking careless face, black 
hair and whiskers, A close observer would 


have noticed self-reliance and determina- . 


tion in every feature, and the calm clear 
eyes told of more than ordinary courage. 
He was quiet and unobtrasive in his man- 
ners, and was decidedly a favorite with all 
in the house, 

One morning as Laromie and I were sit- 
ting at breakfast, an old gentleman who 
had been boarding there for some time (he 
was there before my arrival) came in and 
seated himself opposite us. Laromie 
glanced at him carelessly, but I noticed a 
quiet smile in the corner of his mouth as 
he did so. LI noticed, also that Laromie 
was longer over his breakfast than usual, 
and rose only when the old gentleman did. 
My surprise was soon ended, however; for 
asthe old gentleman turned to leave the 


dining-room, Laromie approached him, and 


laying bis hand on his shoulder, said, 
quietly: 

** Monsieur Du Far, you are my prisoner.” 

The old man turned deadly pale, and 
glanced around hurriedly, as if to secure 
some means of escape. But Laromie’s 
grasp on bis shoulder tightened, and he 
continued, coolly: 

“Monsieur Du Far, I arrest you in th® 
name of the state, for forgery and counter- 
feiting.”’ 

* Who are you?” faltered the old man. 

“Eugene Laromie, one of the secret 
police of Paris, better known to you as 
Henri Gaubin,”’ 

The old man said not a word, but suf- 
fered Laromie to lead him away. I fol- 
lowed in the most complete astonishment. 
Arriving at the street entrance, we foun 
cabriolet waiting for some one. Laromie, 
after telling me that he would see me again 
during the day and explain the matter, en- 
tered the vehicle with hig prisoner, and 
drove off. 

I was positively bewildered by what I had 
seen and heard. Laromie a detective! I 
could scarcely credit it. I felt not a little 
uneasy, too. I had been expressing my 
opinions with regard to the government and 
condition of affairs, to him without reserve, 
and many of them were not very compli- 
mentary to the “‘ powers that be.’”’ [ could 
not help fearing that his duty as a govern- 
ment official might require him to get me 
into trouble; and I was somewhat impa- 
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tient to see him and have an explanation 
of the whole matter. J did not meet him 
again until late in the afternoon, __ 

“Well, mon ami,’’ said he, as he entered 
my room, where I sat smoking, ‘‘ have you 
recovered from your surprise? Ha, ha! I 
don’t know which was more amusing, this 
morning, your astonishment or that of old 
DuFar. Therascal was completely caught, 
and I do myself the credit to believe it has 
been one of the neatest affairs yet per- 
formed in Paris.’’ 

** Laromie,”’ said I, as I pointed toa chair, 
which he took, ‘‘Ilam afraid I have been 
very imprudent since I have known you.” 

** What do you mean ?”’ 

“Not knowing your real character,’ I 
answered, ‘‘I have been perfectly unre- 
served in the expression of my opinions 
with regard to your government, and mat- 
ters in general here.”’ 

** You fear, then, that 1 may have played 
the spy on you, and reported your sayings 
to the head of the Bureau of Police?’’ he 
said, hastily, while his face flushed, pain- 
fully. 

* Exactly,’’ I replied. 

He rose abruptly from his seat and went 
towards the door; but in a moment he came 
back, laughing. 

® Knowing your opinions of our system 
here,’’ he said, good-naturedly, don’t 
blame you for the suspicion, especially 
after what you witnessed this morning. 
But, believe me, mon ami, it is no part of 
my duty to sacrifice my honor; and being 
on such intimate terms with you, I should 
have warned you, had I thought it neces- 
sary for you to be cautious. . But I am will- 
ing for you to hold your opinions, so long 
as you do not interfere with matters here. 
You have wronged me greatly, but J forgive 
you,” 

lat once offered him my band, and apol- 
ogized for my 8 ions. He laughed 
good-naturedly, and assured me that 1 was 
forgiven. Then we sealed the forgiveness 
with a cigar and a bottle of claret. 

“Now,” said I, “I want you to tell me 
something of your-experieuce 4s a detec- 
tive; for, from what I have seen of you to- 
day, I think you must be av uncommonly 
clever feilow. Suppose you me: the 
history of the case you have just com- 
pleted.”’ 

“* They say at headquarters,’’ said Laro- 
mie, “ that I do my work well, and 1 believe 


the compliment is not undeserved. I give 
great care to my cases, and am usually em- 
ployed in those which are considered diffi- 
cult. Butinstead of telling you of the case 
that happened this morning, suppose you 
let me relate what 1 consider my most 
famous exploit,” 

‘** By all means, I want to know, also, 
why you became a detective, Tell me 
anything you like, I shall, be a willing 
listener.” 

“*I think I must have been born for my 
profession,” said Laromie, brushing the 
ashes off his cigar; “ for in my childhood I 
was always finding out other , persons’ 
secrets. My companions could hide noth- 
ing from me, and it seemed to me that 
events had only to happen for me to know 
them. Many that I did not seek to learn 
forced themselves under my very eyes, and 
frequently to my great aunoyauce. As I 
grew up, this talent, for so I consider it, 
increased. When I came of age, I found 
myself in possession of an ample fortune 
which was left me by my late father. 
There was no necessity for me to adopt any 
profession, or enter any branch of business, 
for my support was already guaranteed; 
but, in order to give my talents room for 
legitimate use, 1 determined to enter the 
secret service of the government. The 
chief of the secret police was a friend, and 
I sought him, and asked admission into his 
force. At first, he advised me strongly 
against the course I wished to pursue, giving 
me many reasons which it is useless to men- 
tion here, Some of them were good, others 
of no eonsequence ; but none of them suffi- 
cient to alter my determination. 1 pressed 
my application with so much earnestness 
that the chief at last consented to take me 
on trial for six mouths, At first, he gave 
me only trivial cases; but I soon satisfied 
him that 1 was capable of better things 
than these, and he gave me more responsi- 
ble duties, I succeeded so well in every- 
thing, that in less than three months 1 was 
promoted toa position of great trust and 
importance. I have now been, in the ser- 
vice nine years, aud duriug that time have 
made myself valuable to the government; 
and it has become customary, whenever a 
case requires unusual talents, to entrust it 
to me; and I do not remember but one in- 
stance in which 1 have failed to give satis- 
faction. 


“ Having told you this, mon ami, simply 


_ 
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in compliance with your request, I will 
Bow relate what I consider my greatest 


exploit. 
“ Aboat fifteen months ago I was sum- 


". moned by the chief, and informed that a 


murder had been committed in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, attended by an uncom- 
mon amount of mystery. He wished me 
to visit the spot immediately, and take 
charge of the case, which promised to be 
an interesting one. I at once repaired to 
the house. I found it in charge of the au- 
thorities, who had refused to allow any- 
thing to be disturbed until I had visited 


the place. 1 was told that the murder had 
been committed on the previous night. 
‘The victim was an old woman who had 
amassed a considerable sum of money, 
‘which she always kept hidden in ber cham- 
ber. It was generally known in the neigh- 
borhood that she was very miserly, and 
kept her money by her, being unwilling to 
‘trust it out of her sight. Her body was 
lying on the floor of the ehamber, and the 
toom had evidently been plundered by the 
murderer. The woman’s throat was cut 
through to the spinal column, and though 
she layin an immense puddle of blood, 
there were no stains on her drevs, and no 
blood marks on the floor of the room. This 
was singular, and at once convinced me 
that the deed was done by a practised hand. 
The murderer had evidently held the 
‘woman in one position with one hand, 
-while he cut her throat with the other with 
‘one powerful sweep of the knife. There 
‘was no other clue tothe assassin. It was 
of importance to know that the murderer 
‘Was not a novice, and, from the manner in 
which the deed was done, I inclined to the 
opinion that he was not a Parisian, for the 
method bad never been practised in the 
city before. 

*] returned to the Bureau and informed 
the chief of the result of my observations, 
at the same time telling him that I had 
very little hope of succeeding, the clues to 
the mystery being so obscure. Neverthe- 
less, I promised todo my best to unravel it. 
Iu about three weeks I was sent to ex- 
amine into another murder. The victim 
this time was the mistress of a boarding- 
house, and was a widow somewhat ad- 
‘vanced in years. Herchamber had been 
‘entered and robbed, and her throat had 
been cut to the bone, in precisely the same 
manner as in the other case. She, too, lay 
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‘on the floor, weltering in a pool of blood, 
‘but nowhere else was a drop of the blood 
visible, on her person, the floor, or the 
furniture. Evidently the same man had 
committed both murders. The only differ- 
ence in the circumstances of the second 
affair was that I found on the floor near 
the body a pocket-handkerchief folded into 
a three-cornered shape, and showing marks 
of having been knotted at the ends. 

* The thing perplexeil me greatly, and I 
felt quite hopeless of dispelling the mys- 
tery which surrounded it. The pocket- 
handkerchief was of no use to me, as it 
had belonged to the deceased. Neverthe- 


less, I took it with me, hoping that it 
might be of use some day. 1 was very anx- 
ious to trace the assassin, for I began to 
‘see that he was commencing an organized 
system of murder; and besides this, I felt 
that my reputation was at stake. 

“While pondering over the matter—and 
it was rarely out of my thoughts—one of 
my friends, who is a photographer, com- 
‘municated to me some intelligence that he 
had gained from his reading and studies. 
He had seen it stated’ that the last impres- 
sion made upow the eye of a dying person 
would be retained there for a certain time 
after death. That being the case, he 


thought it possible to obtain a photographic 
likeness of that impression, and was very 
anxious to try the experiment. The mat- 
ter interested me at once, and I readily 
promised to give him an opportunity to 
test it in the next murder case that came 
within my observation. I saw plainly that 
the discovery, if successful, would be of 
immense importance in tracing murderers, 
and I had a vague hope that it would en- 
able me to find the man I was seeking, as 
I was confident that he would repeat his 
performance before long. A month passed 
away, and then a third murder occurred. 
This victim was, like the second, the keeper 
of a boarding-house, and was killed for her 
money. She, too, lay weltering in a pool 
of blood, with her throat cut to the bone, 
while, as in the other cases, the wound 
had been inflicted so mato cause no splash- 
ingof blood. The handkerchief lay near 
the corpse, as in the second case, but 
seemed to have belonged to the assassin 
this time, instead of being the property of 
his victim. 

“JT at once despatched a messenger to 
my friend the photographer, who soon ar- 


rived, bringing with him instruments of 
great power and delicacy, which he had 
procured in anticipation of this event. 
The eyes of the murdered woman were 
wide open, and we had no difficulty in fix- 
ing her faee in a proper position. The day 
being clear and bright, an excellent nega- 
tive was taken, and when the impression 
was transferred to the paper, we found it 
the profile of a man’s face. The upper 
portion was obscure, but the lower part, 
from the nose down, was perfect. The 
features were those of an Italian. This 
confirmed my supposition that a foreigner 
had committed the murders. Only the 


lower part of the face being produced, I 
was somewhat perplexed. It was too bad 
to be so near the end I sought, and yet to 
be baffied by an imperfect picture. I was 
sorry that only the profile was the last 
thing seen by the dead woman. Had it 


* been the full face, I might have had more 


to encourage me. Then again, there is 
something common to all Italians in the 
lower part ot the face, and what resembles 
one might with reason be said to resemble 
another in this respect. However, my 
friend and I were delighted with the result 
of our experiment. It was a novelty then; 
»now it isa common thing. We decided to 
say nothing about it until we had made 
other trials, unless we found it necessary 
for the development of the case I was en- 
gaged upon. I provided myself with a copy 
of the photograph we had taken, and de- 
termined to subject every Italian I met to 
a rigid inspection. On the whole, the 


matter was progressing favorably, and al- | 


though the difficulties in my way were for- 
midable, I could not help feeling encour- 
aged by the events of the day, and 1 re- 
sumed my task with new vigor. 

**T at once busied myself with searching 
for my man among all the Italians that I 
met. I frequented the places mostly pat- 
ronized by them—the boulevards, the 
cafes, the theatre and the opera. Every 
Italian I met, even down to the organ- 
grinders, I subjected to a rigid scrutiny, 
and once or twice came near’ getting into 
quarrels with persons who resented my 
conduct as impertinence. At least two 
months passed away in this fruitless search, 
aud,.in spite of the advautages which I 
possessed, I began to despair. 

“At last, the government having occa- 
sion to send me to Switzerland on a secret 
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mission, I found myself in one of the smal! 
towns of that country. Having transacted 
my business, I set out on my return, In 
the compartment in which I was placed 
‘were four persons. One was an old lady, 
another a young one, the third a priest, 
and the fourth a man whose features I 
could not see, as his hat was drawn down 
over them. I knew at once, from the man’s 
manner, that he was trying to avoid being 
recognized, and I determined to watch 
him. 

“After we had gotten fairly underway,and 
had left the town some twenty miles behind 
us, the man raised his hat, and I could 
scarcely repress a scream of delight. 
There sat the very counterpart of the pic- 
ture I had in my pocket. 1 was confident 
of it from the first, but I knew that it 
would never do to alarm him at first, and 
I did not wish to arrest him until I was 
sure of fastening the charge upon him. 
Every feature coincided exactly with those 
of the photograph. Although I felt certain 
of this, I quietly took out the picture, and 
compared it with the face before me. The 
examination satisfied me. 

**It was necessary to proceed cautiously. 
As soon as I had entirely recovered my 
self-control, I caught the fellow’s eye. 

** Monsieur is Swiss? I said, iaquir- 
ingly. 

“*No,’ he replied, with an unmistakably 
Italian accent, ‘ not Swiss.’ 

“* Italian? I said. 

Yes.’ 

*** Monsieur is going to Paris?” 

** Yes, Are you?’ 

“*No. I shall leave the 
Has monsieur ever visited Paris?’ 

*** Yes, frequently. I was there several 
mouths ago.’ 

“**Ah, then you heard of the terrible 
murders that took place in the city during 
your visit ? 

“The man started slightly, and looked 
at me searchingly. I could searcely repress 
asmile, but I kept my countenance mo- 
tionless. 

“* What murders? he asked, hurriedly. 

“T narrated the incidents of the three 
murders with apparent carelessness, but all 
the while watched him calmly. He was 
nervous, and, as you Americans say, ‘fid- 
getty.’ Everything thus far confirmed my 
suspicions. I was confident that I had my 
man, but I determined to try him a little 


further. Since the last murder I had car- 
ried. with me, together with the photo- 
‘graph, the handkerchief that I had found 
near the body of the third victim, and 
which I supposed had belonged to the as- 
sassin. Now I drew it out quietly, and, 
while pretending to use it} displayed it in 
such a way that the man could not help 
noticing it. As his eyes rested upon it his 
face grew perfectly livid. He glanced at 
me with a look of terror, but then bya 
powerful effort regained his self-control, 
and turned to look out of the window. In 
a few minutes he turned to me again. 

** « Monsieur,’ said he, ‘ that isa singular 
handkerchief you have. Will you let me 
see it?’ 

‘1 handed it to him, and he gazed at it 
searchingly. I saw his lips close rigidly. 
After a searching examination he handed 
it back to me. 

*** There is a singular history connected 
with that handkerchief,’ said I. ‘The 


last of the victims of whom I have told 
. you was a distant connection of mine, and 
1 was the first one to discover the murder. 
1 saw this handkerchief lying on the floor 


near the body. It was folded into a three- 
cornered shape, and had the appearance of 
having been knotted. I supposed it had 
been used in the assassination; but as it 
was not injured, and as I took a fancy to 
it, took possession of it before the officials 
came. Do you know I have always had 
an impression that the murderer was, beg- 
ging your pardon, an Italian ?” . 

“An Italian?’ cried the man, suddenly, 
showing signs of great excitement. ‘Why 
do you think so?’ 

“¢ From the manner in which the throat 
wascut, I have beard that your country- 
men are deucedly clever with the knife in 
' Matters of this sort. But it’s an ugly, un- 

tsubject. Suppose we drop it?’ 

‘*** Willingly,’ said the Italian. 

‘With that our conversation ceased. 
During the remainder of the ride, as I sat 
silent, with my bat drawn over my eyes, 
feigning sleep, I watched the Italian 
closely. He never took bis eyes off from 
ame, and I noticed that he glared at me 
with a look that was not indicative of a 
very warm friendship. As the train entered 
the town of Dijon, I quietly prepared my 
revolver (with which 1 am always provided 
when on duty) for use. 

. “* By the way,’ said I, taking the photo- 
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_ graph from my coat pocket, ‘I forgot to tell 


you of anew discovery which was made in 
connection with the last murder of which 
we have'spoken. It has beén found that 
the eye of a dead person retains for a cer- 
tain time the last impression made upon it. 
This being made known to us, we deter- 
mined to try it with the hope of discover- 
ing the murderer of my relative. We pro- 


cured an artist, who made an excellent 


photograph of the eye of the murdered wo- 
man. To our delight the features of the 
assassin were revealed distinetly. Here is 
the picture, if you would like to see it.’ 

“The train stopped at the depot, and 
the guard appeared at the door as I handed 
the photograph to the mau. He glanced 
at it for a moment, and then witha yell 
sprang to his feet, and moved towards the 
door. I had anticipated him, and as he 
turned he saw me standing at the door, 
covering him with my revolver. 

*** One step more, and I will fire,’ I said. 
‘In the name of the law, I arrest you upon 
three distinct charges of murder.’ 

“In afew minutes I had him handcuffed. 
I did not get out at ‘Dijon, but kept on to 
Paris with my prisoner. On the way he 
confessed everything; and indeed, on 
searching him, I found a memorandum 
book with a calendar. Opposite the date 
of each murder there was a black cross, 
and other dates had a slight mark, with 
the names of women, and the words, ‘ with- 
out husbands.’ These, he told me, were 
murders which-he meant to have commit- 
ted. I also found in a private pocket of 
his coat a large, pointed, sharp double- 
edged knife in a paper sheath. The pic- 
ture which I had shown him had completely 
cowed him, and had induced him to con- 
fess everything to me. 

“* Well, he was tried, convicted and be- 
headed, and I was complimented by the 
chief for the way in which I had conducted 
the case. I really do think it was done 
handsomely, if you will allow me to say so.” 

I thanked Laromie for his story, and we 
talked for a long time about criminal af- 
fairs in France. He promised, now that I 
knew his true character, to take me with 
him in some of his rounds, and show me 
the wonders and mysteries of Paris. I 
frequently availed myself of this kind 
offer, and some of these days, when I have 
leisure, may be tempted to relate my expe- 
rience for the benefit of my readers. - 


~ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
WILL FIND IT—IF IT 18 TO BE FOUND.” 


* Come in,” says Dr. Newall, as he takes 
Lady Valence gently by the hand, and 
draws her in front of the little fire. ‘‘ Come 
in, and tell us all about it.” 

But with her animated speech the count- 
ess’s courage seems to have evaporated; 
and as she stands between the two men, 
whose eyés are turned inquiringly towards 
her, she looks more ready to weep than te 
declaim. 

**O! what is there to tell?” she says, de- 
spairingly. “It is the old, old story—Va- 
lence is dying by inches. I had hoped so 
much from our visit to Mentone, doctor, 
He seemed so different there—so young, 
and buoyant, and hopeful, But it is all 
gone again. The curse fell on him directly 
he entered the doors of Castle Valence, 
and I hardly recognize him for the same 
creature.’”’ 

“Has he resumed his midnight stud- 
ies?’ asks Dr. Newall. 

“He has resumed everything that is 
most hurtful to his health; late hours, se- 
cret sittings, mysterious absences, and, 
above all, those fatal trances have again at- 
tacked him. He was in one—so he tells 
me, and from his appearance I can well 
believe it—for three hours last night. 
Sometimes he does not come to bed at all, 
and the morning finds him in that wretched 
library, with his pulse down to the very 
lowest ebb, and .almost unconscious of 
what is passing around him. O Dr. New- 
all, if this goes on much longer, he will 
really die?’ 

know it, Lady Valence.” 

*But it must not be—it shall not be. 
Just now, too, when all life holds that is 
best and fairest is opening before his 
view.” 

Here she stops and blushes vividly, re- 
membering that she is alluding to that of 
which one at least of her listeners knows 
nothing. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Bulwer. I hardly 
know of what I am speaking. If you only 
knew what I suffer, you would feel for me.”’ 


“T do feel for you, Lady Valence, keen- 
ly. Dr. Newall will tell you that we were 
discussing this very subject, and the possi- 
bility of a cure, when you arrived.” 

“And what did you say?” she demands, 
turning to the old man, 

“T could only repeat, my dear, what I 
have said to you before; this disease lies 
in the brain, Distract the earl’s mind, dis- 
abuse his fancy, prove his imagination to 
have been a lie, and you will cure him— 


- perhaps. Mind, I only say perhaps!’ 


“You think him mad?’ she says, ina 
low voice. 

“Not hereditarily so, my lady—not 
physically so, if I may use the expression. 
But that his abnormal studies have pro- 
duced a temporary disturbance of the cere- 
bral organization, I have no doubt. Noth- 
ing else could account for the earl’s be- 


-haviour.”’ 


‘Mad!’ repeats Lady Valence, musing- 
ly. “Mad! good heavens! How horrible! 
And yet, had you seen him just now as he 
rushed into my arms, pale and trembling, 
his dear brow bathed in a cold perspiration, 
and heard the loud beating of his heart as 
he told me that the brief interval of happi- 
ness we have enjoyed was but a diabolical 
delusion to make the death to which he is 
hastening more terrible to contemplate, 
you would indeed have said that he looked © 
mad. He clutched me—poor darling—as 
though a weak shaking thing as I am could 
be his support. And the pain in his eyes— 
the dreadful sense of pain stamped upon 
every line of his countenance—shall | ever 
forget it? It was thie that made me come 
to you this evening, Dr, Newall; that 
made me feel that by some means or other 
an end must be put to this awful supersti- 
tion. O, do not tell me that he is mad— 
that there is no hope for him!” 

** Heaven forbid that I should say so, my 
dear lady. _When 1 call the earl insane, I 
do so advisedly, The derangement. would 
doubtless be but temporary, if the way of 
cure could be found. But, how to find it, 
that’s the question. How to find it!” 

“TI will find it—if it is to be found,” she 
answers, grandly, ‘ No! don’t look at me 
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as if I were taking more on myself than I 
have any right todo. I have made a vow 
to Heaven that, if need be, I will sacrifice 
my life itself to cure my husband, and I 
mean to keep it. I know I am only a wo 
man, and a very inexperienced and igno- 
rant woman; but I love him, Mr. Bulwer, 
and I feel ready to defy all things, natural 
or supernatural, for his sake.” 

“God bless you! I believe you would!’ 
cries the young man, as he looks at her 
with unqualified admiration; “‘and with 
the whole power of my strength I would 
assist you.” 

“ Will you work with me?” she retorts, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Shall we penetrate this haunted 
room together, and drag .all its hidden 
mysteries to light?” 

“*T will follow you, if need be, to the 
jaws of death itself. What do you suppose 
I would not do in Valence’s cause ?—he 
who is my best and earliest friend!” 

“If we could but argue him out of his 
belief in the reality of these apparitions—” 

“Tf we could but prove to him, beyond a 
doubt, that they are but the creations of 
his own diseased imagination—” 

“Stop, my childreu! not so fast!’’ inter- 
poses Dr. Newall. ‘‘ You are reckoning 
without your host. Your proposals will 
not hold water. How can you reason a 
man out of the evidence of his own senses ? 
Have you forgotten the midnight vigil you 
held with your husband, Lady Valence, 
and what you saw and heard during its 
continuance ?”” 

Everil shudders and turns pale. 

“Ah, no! How foolish I am! It is too 
re@i, too terrible a thing to be argued 
about. But whatisto be done then? Will 
he always believe in and follow them ?”’ 

“* To believe is not necessarily to follow, 
Lady Valence. I believe in the possibility 


of supernatural visitations, and yet they ° 


never trouble me. No! your husband’s re- 
searches have gooe too far for that. Were 
you and my impetuous young friend here 
to rush pellmeli into the secret recesses of 
his heart, and strive to overthrow what is 
enshrined there as his most sacred belief, 
you would do no good whatever. You would 
only shock his sensibility, destroy his con- 
fidence in you, and leave him more closely 
wedded to his own opinions. His delusion 
is not that such things are. It lies in the 
trust he places in them, and their commu- 
nications as being sent from heaven. If 


we can once proye to him that spirits are 
fallible, that their prophecies can be false, 
and even their supposed identity a lie, the 
cure would be effected. Lord Valence 
would not have the witness of his own 
senses turned against himself, but he would 
learn bow little in the way of spiritual rev- 
elation is worthy our attention beside that 
which has been committed in trust for us 
to the keeping of the church.” 

“ But how can we do this, Dr. Newall ?” 

“T have been pondering the subject very 
carefully, and I can see but one way to it. 
When I have made you acquainted with 
the theory of my plan it will be for your 
ladyship to decide whether it is practical. 
Lord Valence fully believes he is to leave 
this world on the third of February, does 
he not?” 

“On the third of February, at noon, 
And he constantly alludes to it, Dr. New- 
all, as a settled thing. Sometimes he 
wakes up suddenly in the night and thinks 
the time has come, and throws his arms 
about me to say farewell. And when I try 
to reason him out of the idea, he tells me 
it is of no use; that his fate has been de- 
termined since his birth, and that he feels 
the tide of life ebbing slower and slower 
with him every day. And, indeed, some- 
times his pulse is scarcely perceptible. I 
cannot tell you how I tremble as the days 
go on.” 

“You must leave off trembling now, 
Lady Valence, like a brave woman, as I 
know you can be, and take to acting in- 
stead. By fair means or foul, your husband 
must be beguiled into passing over the 
third of February without noticing the 
date.” 

“ But is that possible ?”’ 

“The possibility I leave to you. You 
have a woman’s ready wit, and must bring 
it all to your assistance néw. If you can 
persuade the earl by any means to live 
over the third of February without know- 
ing it, his life is saved. He will see then 
the impotency of the prophecy in which he 
has placed so much trust, and I will guar- 
antee his own good sense, which has been 
blinded by this infatuation, will prevent his 
ever placing faith in such revelations again.” 

“To make him pass over the third of 
February witbout noticing it,” repeats the 
countess, thoughtfully; “but how to de- 
lude him? By what means to divert his 
observation ?” 
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“ You must work upon his feelings,’’ re- 
plies the doctor, decidedly. 
he is to this fatal belief, his lordship must 
surely possess some of the) feelings of a 
mau, There are a thousand things that 
should be able to distract his attention 
from himself; your health, for instance.” 

*O, that I could die for him!’ she ex- 
claims, suddenly. 

** Valence would scarcely care to pur- 

chase his life at such a sacrifice,” says 
Bulwer. 
_ “Do you not think so? That thought 
would make it all the easier. But we must 
not talk, Mr. Bulwer! we must think— 
think— think! Dr. Newall’s suggestion 
has been like a ray of light to me, and at 
all hazards I am resolved I will succeed.” 

“Depend upon my aid in any way that 
is in my power, Lady Valence, even to 
risking a rupture of the long-tried friend- 
ship between your husband and myself.’’ 

*‘As I would risk his love for me! O, I 
see we shall be true allies, Mr. Bulwer, 
and I thank you for it.” 

She hulds out her delicate hand as she 
speaks, and permits him to clasp it firmly. 

** Yet if we should fail!’ she continues, 


breaking down, ‘‘ if we should fail!” 

The Joan of Arc spirit has departed 
again. She is once more a woman, and the 
two men hasten to exert their privilege of 
protection and consolation. 


‘‘Wewill not fail,” says Bulwer, confi- 
dently. ‘‘ Newall and I will put our heads 
together, Lady Valence, and take no rest 
until we have hit on some expedient that 
appears possible.”’ 

“And meanwhile, my dear young lady, 
you will consider too, and you will not for- 
get to pray for our success; and between 
us three we are sure to find some way out 
of this apparent labyrinth of difficulty.” 

** The third of February, and this is the 
tenth of January! It is so short a time,’ 
she says, mournfully. 

**No time is too short for God,” is the 
old man’s reply. 

“Then I will go now, lest he should dis- 
cover and be angry at my absence; and you 
two will consult together, and let me know 
everything in the morning. How can I 
thank you enough ?”’ she says, sweetly, as 
she turns and smiles upon them through 
her tears. 

“ We will not take your thanks till we 
have earned them,’’ replies Bulwer. ‘‘ But 


Bigoted 


you must. not return to the castle alone, 
Lady Valence. Let me see you through 
the grounds,”’ 

* No, I would rather not. Some one 
might see es, you know, and it would look 
80 stran 


She says this half laughing, and touching 


the shaw! she has wrapped about her head. 
**T shall not be a minute running up tothe 
castle. Good-night, Dr. Newall; you have 
done me all the good in the world; you 
have given me hope. I shall go home and 
pray that a way may be opened, and it 
must come—it must come!’ And before 
they have time to reassure her, she has left 
the cottage and is running through the 
darkness in the direction of her home. 

The castle hall and corridors are always 
lighted, but the place is so immense that the 
best of lamps leave it but gloomy. No one 
encounters Lady Valence as she steals up 
the wide stairease and into her own bed- 
room, where a light is dimly burning; but 
as she closes the door behind her, a figure 
starts up from the shadow of the dressing- 
room beyond, and advances towards her. 
It is her husband, 

“Why, Valence, dearest,’’ she says, 
cheerfully, “ you here, and in the dark! 
What have you béen doing? Are you not 
well ?”” 

“What have you been doing? That’s 
more to the purpose,” he answers, almost 
roughly. “And where have you been?. 
What makes your hair so untidy, and what 
is this shawl upon your arm? I want to 
know all that,” 

She stops for a moment confounded. To 
tell him she has been to Dr, Newall will be 
to rouse his wors’, suspicions and place him 
on his guard, and yet Everil is not the wo- 
man to tell a lie. 

“T have been in the garden with this 
shawl about my head,”’ she answers, with 
an attempt to speak lightly. “‘A stupid - 
creature, am I not, to risk neuralgia and 
toothache, and every sort of ill, by braving 
the night air? But I was nervous, Valence, 
and excited, and I wanted to cool myself.” 

“Nervous and excited! Pray what ex- 
cited you?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, dear love, 
you did. How can I help feeling nervous 
when you speak to me as you did this 
evening? Not only nervous, but miserable. 
You forget how my life is bound up in 
yours, Valence.’’ 
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For a moment he seems about to relent, 
and submits to the caresses she showers 
upon him; but the next, a sudden remem- 
brance strikes him, and he turns impatiently 
away. 

“I see no reason why you should risk 
your health also. Did you go alone?” 

**T went alone, Valence!’ 

“Did you come back alone ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Did you see any one while you were 
out?” 

“Why do you ask me? What can it sig- 
nify ?”’ 

“Do you suppose it signifies nothing to 
me if you steal out in this surreptitious 
manner to meet any one or not? Do mar- 
ried ladies—hostesses—usually desert their 
guests to walk about their grounds after 
dark, with nothing but a shawl twisted 
about their heads, and with no object but 
to ‘cool’ themselves? Answer me, now! 
Was this walk an assignation or not?’ 

She has never seen him look like this be- 
fore, nor heard him speak in such a voice 
of anger. His cheek is flushed, his eyes 
blazing; he has actually seized her by the 
arm; Everil’s pride begins to stir. 

“Of what do you accuse me?” she says, 
loftily. 

“T accuse you of nothing; I only say 
that it is by a strange coincidence that you 
and Captain Maurice Staunton (the gentle- 
man who gave you the flowers, you may 
remember) should have left the house at 
the same moment, and remained absent for 
the same time, and at such an hour as this, 
too! strange, but true.” 

He throws away her hand and ceases 
speaking, as though waiting for a reply. 
But none comes. Everil remains silent. 

“ Well, madam!’ 

“ What do you expect me to say?” 

“T wish you to deny the accusation I 
bring against you—{f you can! To tell me 
that you have not been walking about the 
garden to-night with that brute Staunton.” 

She is about indignantly to refute the as- 
sertion. She is about to cast her arms 
about her darling’s neck, and entreat him 
to tell her who has dared to poison his 
mind with such an infamous falsehood 
concerning her faith to him, when a 
thought occurs to her; a voice commences 
ringing in her ears, “Work on his feelings. 
Bigoted as he is to this fatal belief, his lord- 
ship must surely possess some of the feelings 
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of aman. Theré area thousand things should 
be able to distract his attention from him- 
self.” 

Is this one of them? Everil pauses, con- 
siders, trembles, and remains vuiceless and 
impassive, 

“You don’t deny it?’ continues the 
earl, in a low tone, full of agitation. ‘‘ You 
are silent, when a word from you would 
put an end to all my suspicions. I have 
watched that man closely, and I am not 
deceived; he cares for you! Heavenst 
what will you make me believe next ?” : 

“You must believe what you choose, 
Valence,” she answers, in a trembling 
voice—the voice of the martyr who has the 
stake in view, yet walks up boldly to it— 
“T decline to refute the accusation you 
bring against me.” 

* You refuse to satisfy my doubts! Is it 
wounded pride or guilt that keeps you si- 
lent, Everil ?” 

“You can attribute it to the motive you 
prefer.” 

“Good heavens! that I should live to 
hear you speak to me like that! Do you 
know what you are doing? Do you know 
that you are causing the most violent emo- 
tion of which my nature is capable, and 
that I cannot answer for the consequences 
that may follow such an act? I told you 
the other day, and I repeat it now, that if 


-you once give me cause for jealousy, you 


will raise a demon -you will find it difficult 
to quell. And yet you can stand there 
quietly, and tell me you decline to refute 
the accusation brought against you!’ 

** No law, social or religious, compels us 
to refute an unjust charge.” 

“ You allow it is unjust then ?” 

“T allow nothing! I consider that I am 
authorized in taking a walk through my 
own grounds, if I so choose, at any hour of 
the day or night, and I deny the right of 
you or any one to question so simple a pro- 
ceeding.” 

“I do not condemn the fact of the walk, 
though it was imprudent. I demand only 
to know if you were accompanied by any 
one.” 

“And I refuse to say.” 

He looks at her for a moment without 
speaking; then, with a face white with 
mingled anger and pain, he rushes from 
the apartment. 

Lady Valence waits until the sound of 
his receding footsteps has died away before — 


she ventures to lock her door and give vent 
to her real feelings. Then sinking down 
on her knees by the bedside, she buries her 
face in the yielding drapery, and groans in 
the anguish of her spirit. 

Can I do it? Can I go through with 
it? Shall I live to see the completion of 80 
terrible a task? Yet for his sake—for his 
sake! That thought must be my watch- 
word, even if I die,” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL.” 


No immediate consequences follow this 
outburst from the earl. The countess 
comes down smiling to the breakfast-table 
the following morning; the business of the 
day proceeds as usual, and if Valence’s 
brow is a little overclouded, and his man- 
ner curt and undecided, his words are too 
changeable to excite much observation, 
and no one appears the wiser for the scene 
which took place in the bedroom the night 
before. How constantly it is the case in 
this world! Gaptain Spooney is so atten- 
tive to his wife, so anxious to anticipate 
her wishes, so particular in calling her by 
names of endearment in public, that bis 
acquaintance would not believe it possible 
that whenever the captain’s temper has 
been ruffled he vents bis ill-humor by 
pinching Mrs. Spooney, and knocking her 
about, and wreaking his petty malice by a 
thousand contemptible denials of her food, 
or her money, or her pleasure. Pretty lan- 
guid Mrs. Butterfly, toe, who always speaks 
to her husband as “ my dearest love,’’ and 
appears periodically with her hair or her 
dress arranged in the most unbecoming 
style beeuuse “‘ dear Edward” prefers it in 
that fashion, how astonisbed the guiicless 
znd ub:uiliated are site Waids 
fine summer’s morning with Lieutenant 
Prancer, of the cavalry, and to find subse- 
quently, when they appear in print, that 
the unsuspecting lieutenant is but the tail 
of a long list of co-respondents. 

The world is not an innocent creature, 
by any manver of means; yet the world is 
certainly very easily beguiled by appear- 
ances, or, rather, we should say, the world 
shuts its eyes determinately to that which 
should not be. Perhaps in the laudable 
desire to do as it would be done by. 

It is content to take things as they ap- 
16 
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pear, which is, after all, the least trouble- 
some method to pursue. The guests at 
Castle Valence are content to take their 
host’ and hostess as they appear, at all 
events foraday or two. But after that 
time the change becomes more visible. 
The earl’s usually languid and apathetic 
manner has given place to a restless anx- 
which seems to render him incapable 
of keeping quiet. His eyes are always 
watching the countess; his cheeks burn 
with a hectic flush; he appears to be in- 
wardly consumed by some devouring fever, 
Everil, on the contrary, grows apparently 
livelier day by day. Her laugh is oftener 
heard than it has ever been before; it is 
certainly harsher and louder than it used 
to be; but that may arise from her high 
spirits. She does not appear to take any 
notice of the earl’s changed demeanor, nor 
even of himself; but much affects the soci- 
ety of Alice Mildmay, with whom she has 
secret jokes that are confided to none of 
the rest of the company, unless it be to 
Maurice Staunton, who has a faculty of 
hanging about these two ladies, and hold- 
ing whispered conversations with them, 
that is, on occasions when by so doing they 
cannot offend society. 

Mr. Mildmay, who never liked Captain 
Staunton in the olden days, and has con- 
ceived an honest affection for his intended 
son-in-law, John Bulwer, watches the tri- 
umvirate with eyes of suspicion. Heis not 
pleased at Captain Staunton’s increased fa- 
miliarity with his hostess; still less with 
his apparent intimacy with his daughter, 
He does not like to mention the subject to 
Bulwer, lest he should be the means of 
rousing his suspicious unnecessarily; but 
he ‘unbosoms himself freely to Miss 
Strene is as cognizaui of the evi: as 
bem 

“Lam an old-fashioned individuai, anc 
I may bold very antiquated notions,” he 
says to her one day, after a Juncheon, dur- 
ing which Everil and Alice have appeared | 
to be entirely engrossed by Maurice Staun- 
ton’s attentions, and the earl has left the 
table abruptly, and without apparent cause; 
“put I don’t like the way in which these 
young people go on, Miss Strong. Everil 
was always willful and headstrong—you 
and I know that to our cost; yet I uséd to 
think her heart was in the right place, arid 
she knew what was due to herself as a geti- 
tlewoman; but to see the manuer in wilh 
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she permitted that young Staunton to go 
on with her to-day at the luncheon-table, 
it was remping, madam, positively romp- 
ing; there’s no other name for it. I don’t 
wonder the earl was annoyed. Why Cap- 
tain Staunton was ever asked down here, 1 
cannot imagine. There are circumstances 
in the past connected with his name which 
should, I think, have prevented Everil 
from allowing him to become her guest; 
and to have my daughter mixed up with it 
all! it disturbs me greatly.” 

“*O, pray don’t speak of it so seriously, 
Mr, Mildmay, or you will alarm me. I was 
as surprised as you could be to find Cap- 
tain Staunton here; but dear Evevil assures 
me he was invited by her husband, and not 
herself, So what could the poor child do 
but submit ?”’ > 

“Submit! Pooh! nensense! It’s one 
thing to bave the man staying in the castle 
—though I question that as a sign of good 
taste—and another to flirt with him openly 
as she is doing now. No one could help 
observing it, Miss Strong! I[ call it scan- 
dalous, and I wont have Alice’s name 
dragged into any such affair. If John Bul- 
wer wont interfere, J shall.’’ 

“ Would it not be better to speak to Alice. 
yourself? To mention the subject to Mr. 
Bulwer will be to create an open scandal, 
You cannot speak of Alice without incul- 
pating Lady Valence.” 

“ Yes, you are right. And your duty, 
Miss Strong, is to speak to the countess.”’ 

“To Everil! O Mr. Mildmay, you do 
not know the task you are setting me! 
You may remember how ill she bore coer- 
cion even in her schooigirl’s days. What 
will she say if I venture to reprove her 
now, when [ have no possible right w do 
80?” 

“ You have tbe right of old acquaintance 
and long-tried affection. You have the 
right of right, which should be the strong- 
est right of all. Speak to her plainly, Miss 
Strung; no half measures ever wook with 

that girl. Ask her what Staunton is doing 
here; tell her what people are saying about 

- it; urge the interests of ber husband, her 
position and herself, upon ber; and jet her 
do her worst afterwards if she will. Your 
duty is clear before you,” 

“if you think 1 ought, [ will, Mr, Mild- 
may; but it seems taking a great deal upon 
myself,” 
_ He draws her to the window, and points 
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across the leafless park, where, in the dis- 
tance, two figures saunter close together. 
They are not so far off but that she can dis- 
tinguish them to be the countess and Cap- 
tain Maurice Staunton. 

** Look at that, and don’t talk such non- 
sense!” he says, sternly. ‘ You might as 
well say it was taking too much upon your- 
self to drag a would-be suicide back from 
the brink of the grave.” 

“And whev we first came here she 
seemed so devoted to her husband!” says 
Miss Strong, mournfully. 

‘Appearances are deceitful,”’ replies the 
rector, just as Mrs. West, muffled up to the 
chin in sables, with Arthur, arrayed in 
biack velvet, by her side, comes tripping 
into the room.- 

‘Where is dear Everii?”’ she inquires, 
with one of her sweetest smiles, 

“Walking in the park with Captain 
Staunton,” growls Mr. Mildmay. 
appears partial to the company of that 
young man, Mrs. West.’’ 

** O, it is so good of her, isn’t it, when [ 
know she would rather be in a dozen other 
places? But that is just like dear Kveril! 
She is always sacrificing herself for other 
people.. IL say she is a perfect martyr.” 

“1s a pity she confines her martyrdom 
so exclusively to one person, though. It 
would not be the less martyrdom for being 
divided occasionally; at least, that’s my 
opinion.” 

** Do you mean Maurice by ‘ one person?” 
Does Everil martyrize herself oftener for 
him than her other guests? 1’m so glad to 
hear it! She used to snub him dreadfully 
(he’s not much of a favorite with her, you 
know), and he felt itverymuch. is kind 
of her to walk with the poor fellow. He 
will be so proud of her condescension. | 
really must thauk Everil, for Maurice is 
my guest. You know dear Lady Russell 
and J are such bosom triends.’’ 

**Pou’t you think you could take Cap- 
tain Staunton off Lady Valence’s hands 
occasionally, then?’ puts in Miss Strong, 
bravely. ‘Tbe earl seemed rather put out 
at luncheon to-day because she could talk 
wo no one else.” 

** Has Valence been confiding his private 
annoyances to you?’’ exciaims Agatha, 

with wide-open eyes. 

“Q nol of course not. The earl and I 
are not on such intimate terms; only 


thoughtit was impossible not to observe—” 


| 
| 
| 
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But here the old lady’s eloquence is in- 
terrupted by Mrs. West’s merry laugh. 

“Dear, dear! How comical! [ only 
wish dear Valence could hear you. What 
would he say ?”’ 

“I should be very much concerned if 
any remark I made to you in-confidence 
did reach his lordship’s ears,’ stammers 
Miss Strong, with a heightened color. 

“My dear creature! I wouldn’t be the 
one to repeat it for the world. Why, he 

would bring the whole castle down about 
our ears. Everil and he are the most ab- 
surd pair of turtle-doves you ever came 
across in the whole course of your exist- 
ence, They are always billing aud cooing, 
and going on with their lovers’ nonsense. 
And the idea of any one taking a story to 
Valence against his wife! Why, he'd kill 
the messenger! That’s my belief.’’ 

“Tm so glad to hear it!’ quoth the 
duenna, with a long-drawn sigh of relief. 

“The idea of your dreaming otherwise! 
I never heard such an absurd idea! Come, 
Arthur, we will go for a walk, and meet 
these two arch-plotters on their way home. 
Aunty Everil will thank me greatly for ex- 
changing cavaliers; and I’m not sure that 
I shall object to the arrangement, either.’ 

* Do you hear that?” says Miss Strong, 
as the little widow and her child disappear. 

“Yes, I hear it; but I shall speak to 
Alice all the same.” 

**But now I come to think of it, Mr. 
Mildmay, I did heara rumor, before I came 
to the castle, that Mrs. West and Captain 
Staunton were going to make a match of it; 
in which ease he would become a sort of 
brother-in-law to our dear Everil. Don’t 
you think we have been rather premature 
in our suspicions ?” 

“Perhaps so. I hope we may have; but 
I shall speak to my Alice, nevertheless,” 
repeats the rector, with the dogged obsti- 
nacy inherent in his sex; “‘and if you 
know your duty, you will do the same by 
Everil.” 

“O yes, I certainly will speak to her,” 
replies Miss Strong, reserving to herself 
the right of judgment as to what she shall 
speak about. The old lady is not timid, 
bat she has no notion of burning her fin- 
gers before she knows what may be in the 
pie—an excellent feeling of caution, for 
which many of us would be happier if our 
well-meaning but impertinent friends occa- 
sionally exercised it on our behalf. 
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“You must be more cautious. The rat 
is beginning to make himself apparent to 
the senses of the household,” says Agatha 
West, in a whisper, to Maurice Staunton, 
as she meets him in the centre of one of 
the long corridors. 

“Tu what way ?”” 

“Old Mildmay and old Strong have been 
pumping me this afternoon. ‘They evi- 
dently think your attentions too particular. 
They even weut the length of hinting that 
Valence is annoyed by them; but I think [ 
put that idea out of their venerable heads.” 

“What did you say?” 

“ Made out that Everil and Valence are 
the most devoted of lovers, and that if you 
had a penchant for any one, it was my un- 
worthy self. And I really think you must 
make a little love to ie occasionally, my 
dear boy, just to keep up appearances, at 
any rate in their presence—unpleasant, I 
dare say, but useful—and a hint to Everil 
will set her mind at rest upon the matter. 
Not that she appears as though she re- 
quired much conviction of the truth. I 
almost think, myself, sometimes, that she 
is rather too open in showing her preference 
for you. How is it all going on?” 

‘*Famously! I had no idea she would 
come round so soon; she has been so cold 
and reserved towards me since her mar- 
riage—until now.” 

“O, that was all fudge—just put on for 
the sake of appearances. I told you so 
long ago. Why, slie was desperately in 
love with you, Staunton; and, for all that 
is said against the sex, women don’t for- 
get quite so easily as that, When you 
threw the poor girl over, I thought she 
would have gone mad.” — 

“ Don’t use that horrid term, ‘ threw her 
over.’ You know the absolute necessity 
there was for my conduct on that occasion, 
and how we mutually agreed that the only 
thing to look forward to was—this that is 

” 5 

“True! And it seems to be coming fast 
enough, doesn’t it? I never saw Valence 
look so awfully ill as he does at present. 
Only, for Heaven's sake, be careful! There 
is such a thing as going too far. You do 
not want the mine sprung before it’s time, 
do you?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“What are you working for?—the hand 
of the widowed Countess of Valence, or—” 


“You need not finish your sentence. I 
know what you would say. You may 
scarcely believe me, Mrs. West, when I re- 
ply that I am working only to obtain the 
woman whom I love—’’ 


“Good heavens! Wonders will paver 


cease! But you know the bulk of her 
property is settled on herself?” 

“I don’t think it would make any differ- 
ence to me now if it were not. I always 
cared for her. Time-serving as you give 
me credit for being, you will not deny that; 
and since she has been the Countess of Va- 


lence, and treated me with such superb 
disdain, my passion has become almost a 
madness. With money, or without money, 
at all costs, I am resolved to win her, if 
only to have my revenge for the disap- 
pointment she has caused me.”’ 

“ Well, you seem to be in a very fair way 
of accomplishing your ambition, so you 
need not talk so loudly as to apprise the 
whole castle of your intentions. To tell 
you the truth, the change in Everil’s behav- 
iour towards you has amazed me; for I 
really thought she was beginuing to care 
for her husband,” 

“Ha! ha! ba! Poor Valence! Well, 
he would not enjoy her preference very 
long, at any rate, would he? Do you think 
he suspects anything ?”’ 

“I cannot say; he has not mentioned 
the subject to myself. But he is entirely 
absorbed in his own prospects, and has lit- 
1}, tine te sneculate on those of other peo- 
pie. Besides, it was nct a love 
his side either, remember.”’ 

“Plush: Soms one i: coming up the 
Blaircuse.”’ 

“N’importe!, The more you and I are 
seen together the better, Staunton; it di- 
verts suspicion. I have but one word more 
to say toyou, however. Becautious! The 
end cannot be fer off now; and it’s no use 
masing au ¢asclaadre ia the family for 
pevhing.” j 

“I will try; but I confess fate is becom- 
ing too much for me, and things mus; cake 
their course. Good-by. We shall mee! 
again at dinuer.”’ 


He moves off in the opposite direction 


just as Mr. Mildmay comes toiling to the 


head of the staircase, Agatha affects to 


be much confused as he confronts her. 
“Now, Mr. Mildmay, 1 call this shame- 
ful of you!” she says, with the giggle of a 


schoolgirl; “coming up in the stairs in 


that stealthy way. I vow we should have 
an act of Parlianient passed to prohibit 
gentlemen from wearing velvet slippers 
in the house; they are altogether too dan- 
gerous.” 

“I hope your deeds will bear the light, 
Mrs, West,” he answers, jocosely. 


“O dear! I trust so; but still there are 
moments—I hope you didn’t see who went 
down the other staircase, Mr. Mildmay !’ 

**It was Captain Staunton, was it not ?”’ 

**O you dreadful old man! What eyes 
you have! I cannot stand being looked at 
in that fashion. I shall run away at once 
to hide my blushes,” And, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, away trips the pretty cat 
to her own apartmeat. As she reaches it 
her face changes. 

** What on earth does Maurice intend to 
do?” ehe thinks to herself, with knitted 
brows; “and Everil, too? She can never 
be so mad as to contemplate anything more 
imprudent than an indecorously early 
abandonment of her widow’s weeds. Va- 
lence will die childless. The greater 
amount of her money is tied up on herself. 
What advantages will precipitation bring 
them ?” 

The little widow, who has spent her life 
in plotting and planning, is for once puz- 
zled. She cannot understand the tactics of 
her friends, but she knows it is not her in- 
terest to circumvent them. 

** Whatever happens,’’ she muses, noth- 
ing can prevent poor Valence’s death, and 
my daring chit’s aeceesivon to the title. 
‘suauk Heaven for that!’ 

And the woman really does thank Heay- 
en a> sé says the words. Were you w 
take a knife and piace 1! in ber hands, and 
tell her she might just as well thrust it in 
the earl’s heart as follow the course she is 
pursuing with him, se would be infinitely 
shocked at your proposa!; sie Las so 
long contemplated his death us # tact vi 
which the moment alone is wrapped in un- 
certainty; she has acted the part she acis 
lewamls nim fer so months, that it 
Las becume au iniegral portion of Lor ua- 
ture; and she does not appear less woman- 
ly, and benevolent, and truthful to herself 
than any other person who spends his ex- 
istence working for a certain end in which 
all his hopes are centred. There have been 
such cases of mora] self-deception before 
now. There are women (women far more 
frequently deceive themselves than men) 


| 
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who go on lying day after day, till thelr 
views of right and wrong get so distorted 
that they actually do not know when they 
are speaking the truth or not. It may be 
supposed also that some of these wretched 
murderesses (like Charlotte Windsor for 


instance) ply their hellish trade until the 


smothering of an infant more or less makes 
no great difference in their habitual slum- 
bers; and most assuredly repeated crime, 
and even the repeated contemplation of 
¢erime, blunts our sensibility and deadens 
the warnings of our conscience to that ex- 
tent that we become unfitted to judge of 
the enormity of sin, and of the effect it has 
upon our own souls and those of others. 

Agatha West is in this condition. Little 
by little she has accustomed herself to 
think of and hanker after forbidden things, 
until no step appears to her too bold to 
hazard in the attainment of her object, and 
she can even view that saddest of all sights, 
a fellow-creature pulled down to the depths 
of iniquity, with calmness, so long as the 
action tends to bring about the fulfilment 
-of her own ambition. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“THANK GOD! IT WILL BE SOON OVER.” 


A LITTLE while longer and rumor and 
suspicion are resolved into certainty; there 
is no‘doubt at all that the earl and countess 


are no longer upon friendly terms with one 
another. 


The very look of misery they both pre- 
sent (Valence continually, although he 
tries to hide it by a haughty bearing which 
but renders the fact more sadly palpable, 
and Everil by an apparently heartless gay- 
ety), convinces the spectators of the truth 
of their belief. 

Lord and Lady Valence do not often 
speak to one another before their guests, 
but when they do their words are of the 
coldest, and sometimes worse than cold. 
This is especially the case on one particular 
morning, when the subject of balls is intro- 
duced at breakfast, and Captain Staunton 
confesses his love for daneing, and reminds 
his hostess of the many pleasant evenings 
they have passed in that pursuit together, 

“Do you suppose I have forgotten them,”’ 
she utters, plaintively, “und when they 
were the last opportunities I had for such 
enjoyment? I have never danced once 
since my marriage.” 
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“YOu dot’t thean to tell me'so!” 
. “How could I? Haven’t f been shut up 
in this dull old castle ever since, ‘with hard- 
ly a neighbor within ten miles of me? If 
some of my old friends had not occasional- 
ly taken compassion on me, as you are do- 


ing now, I believe 1 should have died of 


sheer ennui.” 
Mr. Mildmay looks across the table at 
her with a frown. , 
** What an absurd speech to hear proceed- 
ing from the mouth of a young lady who 
has health, and strength, and horses, and 


carriages, and every luxury that the heart 
of man could wish, or his brain invent!’ 

“But, papa, a woman wants something 
at times besides the company of dogs and 
horses,”’ interposes Alice. 

**Hold your tongue, miss! I didn’t speak 
to you.” 

“A married lady,” observes Miss Strong, 
“should always have sufficient society in 
the presence of her husband.” 

“How can you tell, Miss Strong?” ex- 
claims Alice, laughing. ‘‘ You’ve never 
tried it.” 

“For which you may reply, ‘Thank 
Heaven!” responds Lady Valence, sarcas- 
tically. 

“To return to the subject we were dis- 
cussing,’ says Maurice Staunton, in his 
bland voice. “‘You have never thought 
of giving a ball here, I suppose, Lady 
Valence ?”’ 

“No! Who would come to it?” 


“ Everybody, I should imagine, who lives 
within a reasonable distance. They would 
be only too glad. You really should have 
given a house-warming.”” 

“We have never been aécustomed to give 
balls at Castle Valence,” says the earl, 
coldly. 

“ That is no reason why we should not 
begin,” retorts his wife. 

“T consider it is every reason. I should 
not care to have a ball here, especially now, 
when my health is so indifferent. I could 
not stand it.” 

“But I could, and you would not be 
called upon to take any trouble in the busi- 
ness. Captain Staunton, I think yours is a 
brilliant idea. I am quite excited about it. 
TI wonder howsoon one could contrive to 
get it up.” 

**It would not take long, with your train 
of servants. The invitations are the chief 
things to think about.” 


“* Lady Valence, I beg you will proceed 
no further with this idea. You are only 
wasting your time, The ball will not be 
given.” 

** We will see about that,” she answers, 
coolly. ‘ Don’t you think a fortnight’s in- 
vitation will be long enough, Captain 
Staunton—for the country, you know ?”’ 

Lord Valence has been set at defiance. 
He will not argue the point further before 
his guests, but, rising from the table, he 
murmurs some indistinct words of apology, 
and hastily leaves the room. Everil’s head 
is not even turned to learn the cause of his 
disappearance. 

The rest of the company look at one 
another in disapproval, and are silent and 
. uncomfortable. Two or three tears course 
slowly down the bridge of Miss Strong’s 
nose and drop on to the plate. Mr. Mild- 
may, grunting dissatisfaction, rises and 
follows the earl’s example., Agatha West 
crosses the room to Everil’s side, and stands 
between her and Staunton, with a hand on 
the shoulder of each. 


“You naughty children! You have 


quite vexed poor Valence with your foolish 


talk. Don’t you see that he bas left the 
room ?”” 

* Foolish talk, do you call it? Wait till 
you see my ball, Agatha, I mean it to be 
the best that has ever been given in 
Wicklow.” 

“You goose! You don’t really mean to 
give one.” 

“Don’t1? Come With me to my boudoir, 
and help me with the invitations. I shall 
send them all out to-day, and fix it for the 
second of February. That will just give 
the women time enough to get their dresses 
ready.’’ 

“* The second of February! Valence will 
not be well enough to attend it, will he, 
Everil ?”’ 

The countess stops suddenly, and presses 
her hand to her heart. 

What’s the matter, dear ?”’ 

“ Nothing — nothing! Only a sudden 
stab. Indigestion, I’m afraid. I haven’t 
had enough exercise lately. Never mind! 
dancing will take it down. What were you 
saying, Agatha?” 

“That I'm afraid dear Valence wont be 
strong enough for dancing, or dreads 20 of 
that sort.”’ 

** Well, he wont grudge us our pleasure, 
I suppose, even if he can’t take part in it. 
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At-any rate, he will be able to look on. 
Where had we better dance, Captain Staun- 
ton—in the music-room or the saloon ?” 

And thereupon they fall to discussing 
ways and meansin a manner that makes 
Miss Strong, remembering the despairing 
face with which the young earl has just 
quitted them, feel quite sick. 

She has not yet fulfilled the promise she 
made to Mr. Mildmay of speaking to her 
old pupil about her conduct with Captain 
Staunton. She has lacked courage to put 
her good intentions into effect; but the oc- 
currence at the breakfast-table this morn- 
ing nerves her for the task. 

** Everil, my dear, may I speak to you?” 
she says in her old deferential style, as 
she looks into the countess’s boudoir a few 
hours later, and detects her seated at a 
writing-table covered with note-paper and 
envelops. 

“To be sure, Miss Strong. Pray come 
in.” 

The old lady closes the door carefully be- 
hind her, and advancing slowly, seats her- 
self with a deep sigh close to Lady Valence. 

“ My dear girl (you. will let me call you 
so, I know, for the sake of old times), I 
have a very painful task before me. I 
know | have lost al) right to question your 
actions, Everil; but—but—’’ 

“IT am quite aware of what you are going 
to say, Miss Strong,” replies the countess, 
as she begins to make inky dots all over the 
paper to cover her nervousness; “and I 
wish you wouldn’t say it. It will be of no 
use.”’ 

**O my dear child, don’t say that! I 
thought it was all so different. But you 
have many blessings left, Everil, even if— 
if—your relations with his lordship are not 
all that you anticipated—and— Don’t go- 
against him in this matter, my dear—don’t 
give a ball since he objects fo it.” 

“ But why should he object to it?” 

“The why and the wherefore are of no 
consequence; that he does so should be 
sufficient.”’ 

“ T don’t see the matter in that light.” 

“I did not think you would be so bead- 
strong, particularly at such a moment.” 

** At what moment?” 

“ When your husband is so ill. Nay, my 
dear, why should you start? Does the 
earl not say so himself? and cannot every 
one who knows him see how visibly he has 
retrograded lately 


** You think so?’ exclaims the countess, 
as she seizes Miss Strong by the arm. 

“My dear, you must see it for yourself. 
It is too palpable. He is Josing flesh, and 
strength, aud vigor every day. I know 
Dr. Newall thinks very badly of him; and 
Mr. Mildmay said just now that he should 
not be surprised if Lord Valence did not 
live to see this ball on which your heart 
appears so greatly set. Hush, hush! my 
Jove! I did not mean to distress you like 
this”? (for the countess has cast herself 
across the writing-table, and is weeping 
Joudly). “Pray be calm. It may be a 
mistake, you know. We are all in the 
hands of God—on)y, if you would consent to 
humor his lordship in this little matter—’ 

But Lady Valence has dried her tears as 
suddenly as they appeared, and is once 
more sitting before her desk, calm and 
resolute. 

“ You must not ask me to revoke my de- 
cision, ‘Miss Strong. I have passed my 
word there shal) be a bal) here, and a ball 
there shall be. With regard to Lord Va- 
Jence’s health, that is, as you remarked, in 
higher hands than ours, and it is impossible 
for us to say what will or will not be. 
Should he continue as he is now, J am sure 
he will very much enjoy this little festivity; 
if not, we must make the best of it. Iam 
not offended with you, my dear old friend; 
but if you have nothing more to say to me 
than this, I am rather busy just at present, 
and would like to be Jeft alone.” 

* And you will not listen to me, Everil ?”’ 
says Miss Strong, as she rises from her seat. 

“T will not give up my ball, you old 
tyrant, if that is what you mean—not for 
all your coaxing, nor for Guardy’s growls; 
and so you may tell him. And now I shall 
just run you right out of my room, and 
lock the door upon you,’’ 

And, suiting the action to the word, the 
duenna soon finds herse)f in the corridor 
again, whilst the countess, with clenched 
teeth and trembling hands, turns the key 
in the door. She listens anxiously till Miss 
Strong’s footsteps are heard to descend the 
staircase, and then she flings herself upon 
the sofa in an abandonment of grief. 

my heart !—my heart!’ she gasps, as 
she holds both hands tightly clasped above 
it. **O God! my heart!” 

She sobs distractedly for a few moments, 
and then begins to moan. 

“Where is he? Where is my Valence? 
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O, I must see him, and put an end to this 
horrible deception, or I shall die.”’ 

She rises with a sudden unconqueradle 
longing, and, all disordered as she is, with 
her blurred swollen features and bloodshot 
eyes, rushes headlong into the passage to- 
wards her husband’s dressing-room. He is 
not there. 

She descends the staircase to the library, 
and knocks, There is no answer. 

; She pushes the door open and enters the 
apartment, 

A large fire is burping in the grate; ona 
sofa beside it is stretched the figure of Lord 
Valence, inanimate, as if in sleep. 

She creeps softly to his side. His white 
careworn features look deathlike in repose ;. 
his wasted hands are crossed upon his 
breast; his sad eyes are wide open—staring. 
—fixed upon the opposite wall. 

She knows what itis now that holds him, 
This is not sleep. She has seen him under 
this fatal influence before. He is in a 
trance, 

With the sight all the woman’s resolu-. 
tions to save him at any cost return. 

Here lies her husband—the life of new 
life—chained by an invisible power that 
robs him of all his senses and Jeaves him as 
one dead; and here is she, living and active, 
and with al) hers pledged to rescue him, if 
possible, from the thrall by which he is en- 
chained. Ina moment the feeling of weak- 
ness that brought her to that library has 
passed ; she is once more ready to sacrifice 
herself, and all that she holds most dear, 
for his sake; and she kneels down by his 
side and renews the vow. 

Very tenderl} she passes her arm beneath 
his head and places it upow her bosom; 
then, with her warm lips pressed to his un- 
conscious mouth, she calls Heaven to wit- 
ness she will] be faithful to her resolution. | 

** My love!’ she whispers as she kisses. 
his thin hands, which are locked together 
rigid as sculptured marble; ‘* my Own dear 
love! I will die for you, or with you. And 
then, in that other world, for striving to 
look into which we shall both have paid so. 
dearly, you will read all my motives, and 
my hope, and my affection, and not judge 
me too harshly for the dubious paths by 
which I strove to attain my end.’ 

She lays his head again upon the sofa- 
cushion, and, rising, leaves the apartmeat 
as quietly as she entered it. On the thresh- 
old sbe turns and looks back upon him. 
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streaming eyes—‘ but he will never know 
until bis spirit is entirely free—how much I 
love him! 1. have no words in which to tell 
it bim. I can only give him everything 
that I possess—even to bis own esteem— 
and trust: the means will be forgiven for 
the end.” 

And when Lord Valence recovers his 
senses the library is still and empty; but 


from the further end of the vast hall, where . 


his wife and Alice Mildmay are. playing 
battledore and shuttlecock with Maurice 
Staunton and Jobn Bulwer, comes the 
sound of merry voices, which recalls him 
entirely to himself. He rises slowly, with 
aconfused consciousness uf what has befall- 
en him, and unlocks his stiffened hands. 
As they touch one another he feels that 
they are wet, and raises them to his eyes 
with surprise. 

Yes, be is not mistaken. His hands are 
wet; wet, as though with tears. 

spirits weep?’ be thinks sadly as 
he regards them. ‘I think not; yet, were 
it possible, I am a sight they might well 
weep over.”’ 

At that moment another merry peal of 
laughter comes ringing from the ball. 

Lord Valence hears it, and sighs. 

“Thank God, it will soon be over!’ he 
says, as he throws himself face downward 
on the sofa-cushion again. ‘‘ Thank God! 
—thank God!’ 


CHAPTER XXxXIv. 
“J WILL GO THROUGH WITH IT TO THE 
. 


A FORTNIGHT later, and Castle Valence 
is lighted up as for a great festivity. No 
one, to see the old place now, would think 
that its young master was fast dying. Yet 
such is the case. Lights flash from every 
window; the moat and drawbridge are illu- 
minated by colured jamps, the halis and 
staircases have been transformed into tem- 
porary bothouses; the ballroom is almost 
as full as it can hold of diaphanous dresses 
and tail-coats; yet Lord Valence lies on 
. the library sofa gasping for every breath he 
draws. He isin no pain; he is in no fear; 
he says he wants for nothing; but he lies 
there, growing weaker every minute, and 
counting the hours till the moment shall 
arrive to set him free. Dr. Newall has 
been to see him, and they have a long and 
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interesting conversation together; but the 
doctor can do him no good, and be has 
gone home again, with a promise to return 
later in the evening. Indeed, his intention 
is—though this he keeps to himself—to pass 
the night at the castle, , 

Lord Valence’s personal attendant is 
moving noiselessly about the apartment, 
but his restlessness disturhs his master, 
and he telis him to leave the room. 

“But should your lordship require any- 
thing—’ 

‘I can ring for you, Johnson. But [ 
want for nothing, thank you—nothing, ex- 
cept rest.” 

**Which you would get better in bed, 
dear Valence, surely, than lying on the 
sofa.’’ 

“Agatha! You here! What does this 
mean ?”’ 

‘*My dear Valence, do you suppose I 
could go and jump about ata ball whilst 
you are so ill? I have put ona ball dress 
in order to keep Everil in countenance, but 
I never intended to join the dancers. On 
this day, too, of all days in the year. What 
do you think I am made of ?” 

is very kind of you, It is like your- 
self. But what good can you do by the 
sacrifice? Better leave me to my silent 
communion with those who wait for me to 
accompany me hence,”’ 

*O Valence! do not speak in this man- 
ner. I cannot believe it even yet.” 

“‘ You will believe it to-morrow—at noon. 
All my cares and troubles will be over then. 
O Agatha! I could die easily if it were not 
for one thought.” 

‘* Which thought, dear Valence ?” 

“ThatI leave her tohim/ If he had 
only been some man I liked and trusted— 
Bulwer, for instance—I could have borne 
my own disappointment bravely; but he. 
will make her wretched, Agatha. He will 
break the poor girl’s heart.” 

*‘And serve her right, too! No, Valence, 
I must speak out. LEveril has behaved 
shamefully to you. She is not worthy of a 
thought.”’ 

“Hush! you must not say that, even 
now! I bave had a fearful blow, Agatha! 
I made so sure (I suppose it grew out of 
my own vanity and self-deception), but I 
made so sure that she had begun to love 
me! She told me so, you know; otherwise 
I should not have presumed to believe 
it.’ 


““And yetIsola has always apohey the 
truth about her.”’ 

“] see that now, but it was so sweet—so 
very sweet—to think she cared forme! For 
I love her, Agatha; I love her with my 
whole heart and soal.’”’ 

“ What, still?” 

“Still! I should not be able to help lov- 
ing her if she cursed me to my face. And 
she has never done that, poor child; she 
has never done that! She has only gone 
back to the old love, as you now tell me he 
is.’’ 

“On her authority remember, Valence. 
Had I known it at the time of your mar- 
riage, I should of course have told you,’’ 

**Never mind that now. Itis nearly past 
and done with. She has her own money, 
and I hope she will be happy. And for the 
rest, for my poor little fortune, that must 
go with the title to your child. May he 
prove a better Earl of Valence than I have 
done—” 

“© my dear brother,’”’ says the widow, 
weeping. ‘‘ However Everil could be so 
base—’”’ 

“Hush! here is Bulwer! Well, old 
chum! have you cut the dancing too, like 
my good sister here, in order to sit with a 
dull fellow like me?’ 

**] never went in mach for that kind of 
thing, you know, Valence, and should not 
have joined them at all except to please 
Alice. Mrs. West! if you will permit me I 
will take your place now for a little while, 
and you can go and see how the ball gets 
on.”’ 

“OQ! don’t talk of balls to me, Mr. Bul- 
wer. The very thought of it makes me 
sick. Yet, if you wish to talk to dear 
Valence—”’ 


“I think it would be as well that Lady 


Valence had your presence, Mrs. West.”’ 
“Yes! go to Everil,”’ pleads the earl. 
“She is so young, so lovely. Don’t let 
people talk about her. There will be time 
enough for that afterwards—afterwards.” 
* An excellent woman,’’ he continues as 
Agatha sidles out of the library; “a good 
mother avd a good friend. What should I 
have done without her, Bulwer ?”’ 
“ Humph!”’ ejaculates Bulwer, shortly, 
“*T know you never liked her, but I think 
you have misjudged her, Bulwer. She has 
been faithful to me, you see, to the last.” 
“ Exactly so?’ 
“ The subject does not please you. We 


will turn to another, Bulwer. I am‘so glad 


. to have these few moments of quiet. conver- 


sation. I wanted to speak, to you, to. ask 
you » befriend Lady Valence when Lam 


4 Will she need my friendship ?”’ 
afraid so. I distrust that man.” 

** What man ?”’ 

** Maurice Staunton! Cannot you. see 
there is a secret understanding between 
them? Do you not foresee what will hap- 
pen when |, the obstacle to their happl- 
ness, am removed ?”’ 

You must be mistaken!’ cries Bulwons 
this is the madness of jealousy, Valence.” 

But this remark only makes the earl 
eager to prove his assertion. 

‘*I tell you, Bulwer, it is the case. She 
told me long ago, poor child, that she had 
had a previous attachment, though she 
mentioned no name; and I remember now 
how averse she was to Staunton becoming 
domiciled here. But I ‘thought it was 
Agatha whom he came after.”’ 

“And how do you know now that it is 
not Mrs. West?” 

“T know iton her own assertion (poor 
Agatha! it must be a disappointment to her 
too, for I think she liked the man), and 
from Everil’s conduct. Is not her prefer- 
ence for him patent to the world? Has 
not this very ball been given at his instiga- 
tion, though I am dying?” 

“T certainly have observed that they are 
very friendly with each other, but ,more 


_ than that | could not believe; that is,’’ con- 


tinues Bulwer, correcting himself, *‘ unless 
I saw it with my own eyes.” 

“TI will show it you, then,” says the earl, 
with feverish impatience, as he rises from 
his couch; ‘we will go into the music 
saloon, and watch the promenaders from 
behind the flowers. You shal! see how she 
can look at that man when she thinks my 
gaze is not upon her.’ 

“Valence! you are quite unfit to go 
through the corridors.” 

“Tam determined to go. Hark! They 
are dancing now. The way is clear! If 
we meet anybody it will be thought I am 
on my. way to my bedroom.” 

He stands on his feet as he speaks, and, 
trembling with weakness and emotion, 
places one burning band on Bulwer’s arm 
and draws him from the library. 

The music-saloon juts upon the ballroom. 
It is filled with couches for the convenience 
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of the tired dancers, and potted shrubs, be- 
hind one of which the men ensconce them- 
selves in shadow. 

They have not to wait there long. Even 
as they take their places, two figures come 
sauntering from the further end, and stand 
together just in front of them, conversing. 

“How beautiful you look to-night, my 
dearest,’’ exclaims the man. “ This is the 
first opportunity I have had of telling you 
so. You will not retract your promise, 
Everill? You will not fail me?’ 

“I will go through with it to the end,” 
she answers, firmly. 

“IT was sure you would! You are nota 
woman to take back your plighted word. 
How can I thank you sufficiently ?” 

“Do not thank me at all—till after- 
wards.” 
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“Afterwards my whole life will be dedi- 
cated to your service. How short-sighted 
we are! Did we ever think things would 
turn out as they have done?” 

“Hush! I heard a rustle near that 
screen ; come down to the other end of the 
saloon.” 

They move slowly away, walking a little 
apart, but as they gain the furtber end, he 
places his hand familiarly upon her arm, 
and she—she permits it. 

Valence gives a deep groan and turns 
away. 

“Come back to the library, Bulwer, for 
God’s sake!’ he says in a faint voice of 
pain. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]| . 


FAREWELL! 
BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


I write one word to thee with theught of sadness, 
The heartfelt word, ‘‘ Farewell,” 


Yet hath it not to us a note of gladness, 
One note of hope to tell? 


Yes, for I seem my friend to God commending, 
In simple earnest prayer, 
Soft as a child-angel’s to the throne ascending 


To meet a listener there. 


I breathe the word for thee, then, with a gleaming 
Of heaven on my way, 


A foretaste of the endless, glorious beaming 


Of the eternal day. 


Farewell on earth, till thou best fare in heaven, 


Till we shall meet in joy, 
Where the communion of the saints is given, 


All free from earth’s alloy. 


We oft may meet along life’s path with pleasure, 


But sweeter that glad hour, 
When we shall. wear our crowns and gain our treasure 
Beyond temptation’s power. 


November, 1874. 
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TRANSPLANTED. 


BY HELEN LUQUEER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Many Ann! Mary Ann!’ screamed a 
shrill and discordant voice. 

Mrs. Gager stood in the doorway, shading 
her eyes with a great red hand, and scan- 
ning the garden path which led down toa 
meadow lot, rich with its emerald carpet- 
ing, dotted with golden buttercups and 
dandelions. Over a stile and far away ran 
a woodland path leading to cool shady re- 
treats, where sparkling waterfalls and mur- 
muring brooks made perpetual liquid music 
—a sort of organ for the warbling birds. 

“Dear me! Ican’t keep track of that ar 
gal, do what I will. She pesters the life 
out of me.’’ 

Mrs. Gager turned back into her neat lit- 
tle kitchen, and began her preparations for 
dinner; and her husband, a little, corpu- 
lent red-faced man—remarkably good-na- 
tured, who had just returned from the 
fields—came to the rescue, and lifting up 
his voice, seut out a call for “‘ Mary Ann” 
which echoed and reechoed among the 
hills, and brought that damsel from some 
secluded retreat in a trice. © 

* Whar on arth have yer bin tew, Mary 
Ann?’ asked her mother, as the girl came 
in, with her sunbonnet dangling by one 
string, and her cheeks all aglow with 
health and beauty, while her black eyes 
sparkled like diamonds. 

* Only down after ferns, mother, to 
press. Aren’t they lovely?” And she dis- 
played an apronful of the carefully-culled 
treasures. 

“Ferns? Wal, I'll jeat give up now! 
You are etarnally racin’ the fields and 
woods fer some sort of trash or nuther. 
Alvira’ll have ter come hum” (Elvira was 
an elder sister who was out at service), 
“that’s all thar is about it! fer yer haint 
worth shucks, and I’m e’enermost worked 
ter death.’ 

‘*T didn’t think it was so late, mother,” 
replied Mary Ann, as she bustled about, 
setting the table. 

‘“*Here’s er letter for yer, mother,’’ inter- 
rupted Father Gager, coming into the house 
at the moment; “ and drat me, if it haint 
ther queerest thing I ever saw. It’s gota 


rim of black all around it, and a great spat- 
ter of some kind of black wax ter stick it 
together with.” 

“Whar did you git it?”’ 

*Gibson’s hired man left it. He’s bin 
over ter town this mornin’.”’ re 

“© father! some one is dead,” ex- 
claimed Mary Ann, as she came out of the 
pantry with an armful of crockery. ‘ Miss 
Dale, the school-teacher who boarded here 
last summer, got just such a letter from 
some one whom she said was in mourning, 
and that it was fashionable to have the pa- 
per and envelops in mourning also,” 

**Popyquash !’’ contemptuously retarned 
Mr. Gager, as he proceeded to open the let- 
ter. ‘*Ye haint any idee that we have got 
any such highfalatan kinfolks as them 
air?” 

““Why, father!’ answered his wife, 
“thar’s sister Jane Judson. She was older 
nor me, you know, and married a city fel- 
ler, and I baint seen nor heard from her in 
twenty-five long years. The man she mar- 
ried was a rich aristercrat, and she was 
mighty proud, and didn’t ever come,ter 
Own any on usergin, And we thought as 
how if she could be so onnatural, we would 
gin her up. But here comes the men, and 
dinner is ready. Mary Ann kin wait on 
ther table; so jest gin me ther letter, and 
I'll go inter ther other room and read it all 
alone by myself.” 

Half an hour later she returned with 
very red eyes, and as the kitchen was 
cleared of the “men folks,’ who were 
lounging out beneath the great shade trees 
the remainder of their nooning, the con- 
tents of the letter were communicated to 
her husband, 

It was from Jane Judson, and told that 
she had been recently left a_ childless 
widow; that she was in ill health, and 
needed some companion; that if out of 
their large family they had a daughter to 
whom they would be willing to give up al 
right, she would be glad to adopt her; do 
by her in al] things as if she were her own, 
and at her death make her heir to all het 
property, 

The entire afternoon was spent by the 
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tarmer and his wife in discussing the offer. 

It was a very good one; that they had de- 

cided. It would not do to let it slip into 

the hands of strangers, but the question as’ 
to which should be given up was a mo- 

mentous one. 

*Thar’s Alvira,” said the old man, 
“* she’d jump at ther chance; but then, yer 
couldn’t make a lady out on her no more 
than yer could out of thar old brindle cow. 
She’s a good gal at a country frolic, or at 
work in a hayfield or kitchen, but bless 
me! she’d be only a laffin’ stock ina city 
parlor with that big hand and foot of her’n. 
Thar’s Araminta, but then, she’s freckled, 
and got a red head, and besides, she’s ther 
baby.” 

** What’s ther use, father, of yer goin’ on 
and enumeratin’, when it’s clear ter us 
‘both that Mary Ann is ther one ter go? 
She haint er bit like any of ther rest on 
"em, but as like what her Aunt Jane was 
as two peas in er pod. I always told you 
so. 1t’s books, and drawin’, and paintin’, 
and embroidery, and pressin’ of fern leaves 
and autumn leaves, as she callsthem. And 
she’s always er dreamin’, and ramblin’ 


in ther woods, and usin’ big words about 


the things she finds there. I declar’, 1 
don’t see who she gets it all from.” 

* Why, out of newspapers and novels, of 
course,”’ replied her husband, puffing away 
at his pipe. ‘‘Wal, yer must decide for 
yerself, mother. She’s jest as pooty er lit- 
tle critter as ever trod shoe leather; and if 
she’s ter be thar one it haint sayin’ that 
we're tew give her up entirely. Aunt Jane 
haint goin’ ter live etarnily, that’s sartin.” 

Mrs. Gager dried her eyes, and called 
Mary Ann in from the summer kitchen, 
where she was washing dishes with Ara- 
minta, and communicated their decision, 
Tears of delight flashed and trembled in 
the girl’s fine black eyes, and the rich color 
came and went like dancing sunbeams in 
her cheeks. Was she in reality to see the 
great city of New York, live in one of its 
fine mansions, ride in a carriage, have ser- 
vants at her call, and all the advantages of 
culture her soul craved ? 

It was no wonder her little head was 
completely turned by the brilliant prospect. 
It never occurred to ber that her dear 
country home, with all its lovely surround- 
ings—the grove with its many shady dells 
and cool rocky grottos—was to be given 
up, perhaps forever; that at least it would 
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be years a place for only memory to visit; 
that the new life and scenes would entirely 
unfit her to enjoy the old again; that all 
hér tastes and feelings, even her very self, 
would change ; that she could never retrace 
her steps, and be as innocent and free as 
the butterfly she had so closely resembled 
while revelling in the beauties of nature. 
O no! she gave no thought to such things. 

Aunt Jane’s offer was accepted, and a 
draft, so large as to almost take away the 
good farmer’s breath, was forwarded for 
Mary Ann’s outfit, and to defray her trav- 
elling expenses. So one lovely midsum- 
mer morning she was driven by her father 
in the little one-horse wagou to the nearest 
station, and placed in a railway car, which 
soon whirled her away from her native 
hills. 

Notwithstanding her poor health, Mrs. 
Judson met her niece at the depot, and at 
once recognized her by the description sent 
by her mother, and a striking likeness to 
herself. Like one in a dream, the young 
girl sat beside the elegant lady in the mag- 
nificent carriage, and was rapidly driven to 
her new home. How’ vast and grand the 
rooms appeared! Her imagination had 
never pictured anything one-half so beau- 
tiful. 

For the first few weeks the poor child 
shed many tears in secret—the offspring of . 
a homesick heart. But she gradually be- 
came accustomed to her new life, and, as 
her aunt had at once procured a governess, 


‘she soon became absorbed in her studies, 


and visions of her childhood’s home occu- 
pied her thoughts less by day or her dreams 
by night. 

She was but fifteen, and the work of fit- 
ting her for society progressed rapidly for 
two years at home. But as Mrs. Judson’s 
health continued to fail, the physicians 
prescribed a sea voyage. It was then de- 
cided that they must go abroad for a more 
genial climate, where it was hoped the in- 
valid might be benefited. So they trav- 
elled (with a small retinue of servants) for 
another two years, everywhere seeking for 
that which no money could purchase. Fa- 
mous watering-places were visited, but all 
to no purpose; and one day in June, ina 
little bamlet at the foot of a snow-crowned 
mountain of Switzerland, in a dilapidated 
inn, poor Mrs. Judson died. 

She had grown very deeply attached to 
her niece, who had developed inw a lovely 
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letter I started for this place, followed by 


specimen of womanhood, and as the spirit 
was about leaving the shattered tenement, 
whispered to her: 

‘*Mary, my dear child, it grieves me 
sadly to leave you alone in a Jand of stran- 
gers, but God’s will be done. Into his holy 
keeping I commit you, and my own weary 
spirit. It matters nothing tome where my 
body is laid, I shall sleep as sweetly here 
in this peaceful valley as at home in 
Greenwood.” 

Sbe paused, struggled for breath fora 
moment, and then resumed: 

“Tt has been a cherished dream with me 
to see you settled in life, with some one to 
love and protect you when I am gone. I 
have written to Mr. Van Ness and his fam- 
ily, who have promised tw take charge of 
you when they return home. After I am 
gone, you had better join them; that is, as 
soon as you can receive a reply to my letter. 
Kiss me, darling. I would sleep.” 

With her hand clasped in thatof her lov- 
ing niece, she entered the sleep that knows 
no waking. But so silently and quietly did 
she pass away, that it was only when the 
hand liad grown cold that Mary Gager real- 
ized that she was indeed alone among 
strangers. 

A week had passed wearily to the poor 
girl after her aunt’s remains bad been con- 
signed to the grave in the village cemetery, 
and still there was no news from the 
friends to whom Mrs. Judson had appealed 
in the last days of her life for the care and 
protection of her charge. 

Que evening Mary went, as was her cus- 

a wreath of sweet-breathed 
Lab upon the grave of her aunt, and as 
she turned to leave the sacred spot, she was 
blaliied by discovering a tail form ieaning 
upon the rustic gate of the enclosure. 
Weak and ill from her recent grief, she 
was se Gissurbea Mnuing herse}f alone 
with a stranger in. that isesateu and 
means of egress barred by him, 
tuat bad barely to wa 
seat and sink upon it as objects began to 
fade from her sight. But how long she re- 
mained in that half-swoon she could never 
tell. She only kvew that a familiar voice 
was calling to her in tender tones, while a 
strong arm supported her drooping form. 

“1 greativ fea, I have frightened you,” 
said Mortimer Van Ness, as soon as his 
companion became herself again. ‘‘ The 
very hour my mother received your aunt’s 


the rest of the family, who will shortly be 
here. But for repeated delays, dear Miss 
Gager, I should have been with you much 
sooner.”” He drew her arm within his 
own as she rose, and continued, “‘ We most 
deeply sympathize with you, and grieve 
that we could not have been present to as- 
sist in your great trial.”’ 

The words were commonplace enough, 
but the voice and manner were eloquent 
with feeling, and a strange sense of com- 
fort and protection crept into Mary's be- 
reaved heart as they slowly wended their 
way home. 

The very next day Mrs. Van Nees and 
her three daughters, a courier and three 
servants, arrived, and the lady, although a 
bundle of pride and aristocracy, took to her 
motherly heart the plebeian daughter of 
Farmer Gager — unknowing, however, of 
such origin, That the tall slight girl she 
was to chaperone, whose manners and bear- 
ing were refinement itself, with a dash of 
hauteur which gave her a distinguished 
air, with such slender white hands, had 
ever been employed washing dishes in an 
old farmhouse, she had not the most re- 
mote idea. 

But Mary had not entirely lost the man- 
ner of coloring divinely now and then, just 
enough to show how rich and healthy was 
the blood that flowed within her veins, 
though her eyes had less of dancing light, 
were less shy, had greater depths of ex- 
pression, and just now there was a sort of 
misty splendor about them, born of sor- 
row, that was enchanting. Young, rich 
and beautiful, it was no wonder that the 
worldly Mre. Van Ness saw in her a fine 
match for her son, or tnat he should dream 
sweet dreams of their united lives; ana 
that upon the last night of their stay in the 
little hamlet, upon the rustic seat near the 
3* her ant. he should open his 
heart, declare now Gear ehe was Dim, 
and entreat that he might be permitted to 


‘love and protect her all through life. 


Briefly she told him of her liumbie birth, 
but in describing he: country home among 
the Pe::nsyivania hills, she unconsciously 
drew a glowing picture of its charms. 

‘* My parents,” she continued, “are poor 
and uneducated, and you would be ashamed 
of them. Indeed, I fear I would myself,” 
Her eyes drooped, her face became troubled. 

“It does not matter, darling,” he re- 


plied; “only say that you care for me— 
that I may call you my own. That is all I 
ask. It is yourself, not your relatives, I 
seek.” 

He pleaded fervently, drew her closer to 
him, and listened for the reply, which 
came presently, to his great joy and satis- 
faction, while the summer breezes sighed 
amid the tall grass, and the moon lighted 
with a dim holy radiance the entire scene, 
bathing in brilliancy the lonely grave they 
were about to leave forever. 

Slowly, and with tears upon her cheeks, 
Mary walked from the sacred spot, but 
with a new light in her eyes and a new 
hope in her heart, for she knew that hence- 
forth she would be a treasure to the one 
_ she loved. 

Mrs. Van Ness advised them to be mar- 
ried immediately upon their return. 

“But quietly,” she said, “ will be the 


best under all the circumstances, aud I will 
give the wedding-breakfast. After your 
return you can settle yourselves as you 
like, but let me mavage the wedding, my 
dears.”’ 


Mary having inherited the large fortune 
of her aunt, including the house 6n Madi- 


son Avenue, it was arranged, according to 
her wishes, that it should be their home. 
Immediately after her wedding she wrote 
to her parents, telling them of the death of 
her aunt, of her marriage, and seut a draft 


to a large amouut asa present, and also her 


address, in case they should wish to write. 
She also stated her intention of visiting her 
old home during the coming summer. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ Motuer,” said Farmer Gager, coming 


into the kitchen one cool November morn- 
ing, ‘‘ what say ye ter making Mary Aun a 
visit—me, and you, and Alvira ?”’ 

** Wal, Simon, I’ve bin thinkin’ myself 
that I should like ter see Mary Ann in her 
grand house; but then, yer know, it will 
cost er good deal ter go thar.” 

“What ef it does? I don’t owe er cent 
in ther world. The old place am all clear, 
and a cool hundred or two stowed away in 
ther old stockin’, thanks tew Mary Ann.” 

After the usual amount of argument it 
was decided that they should visit their 
rich daughter in the city, who, all uncon- 


scious of the honor in store for her, bad 


one evening invited her aristocratic sisters- 
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in-law, with a few gentlemen friends of 
‘her husband, to dine with them. 

Van Ness thought he had never seen his 
wife looking so lovely, and was not a little 
gratified by the admiration she received, 
She was dressed in an elegant purple satin 
robe, trimmed with rich lace, while dia- 
monds flashed and sparkled with every 
movement of her delicate white hand, and 
at her tiny shell-like ears, and a brilliant 
gem of rare size and purity held at her 
throat a knot of lace. Every motion was 
characterized by grace. She always seemed 
to say the right thing at the right time 
without vanity. Gifted with a refined 
taste, and intellect very muck above the 


ordinary class, and which by the judicious 
training of her aunt had been made the 
most of, she was indeed a lady in every 
sense of the word. 


At the very moment the dinner was au- 


nounced all were startled by a most furi- 


ous ringing of the doorbell. A servant 
flew to obey the unusual summons, and 
there upon the doorstep stood Farmer 
Gager and his portly wife, while, Alvira 
brought up the rear, , 


“Does Mary Ann live here ?” 


“How dumb yer be, Simon! Do yer 
s’pose he knows her by that name? Does 
Miss Van Ness live here? ’Cause if she 
does, she’s our own darter!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Gager, with a wonderful air of im- 


portance, 


Mrs. Van Ness comprehended the true 
state of things at once, as did also all the 
guests, for the boisterous tones of her fa- 
ther and the loud ones of her mother had 
not only reached them, but had penetrated 
to the kitchen and the ears of the servants. 

For a moment the room swam round be- 
fore the eyes of the hostess. She grew 
faint and dizzy as the truth was forced 
upon her. Then she rallied all her self- 
control, and stepped to the side of her hus- 
band, and said: 

** Mortimer, I think my father and mother 
have concluded to surprise us. Will you 
be kind enough to wait for a moment, until 
I can dispose of them? They will prefer 
quiet and rest after their journey, and will 
soon excuse me, I am confident.” 

“ Certainly,”’ he replied. 

She was ‘just in the act of passing out 
into the hall, whea who should loom up 
in the door but Father Gager, lugging a 
great old-fashioned hair trunk, with his 


name emblazoned thereon with brass nails? 
As he caught sight of the scarlet face of 
his daughter, he dropped his burden and 
made great strides towards her, while he 
shouted in tones of thunder: 

“Wal, Mary Ann, if that haint yoa! 
How do you do? Bless my soul, ef yer 
haint pootier than ever!’ And he hugged 
her in his arms, and gave her a kiss which 
resounded through the room. 

Meanwhile Mother Gager had stepped 
over the trunk, with a huge basket that 
looked as if it had come out of the ark, 
and stood panting and exclaiming, impa- 
tiently: 

“Come, come, Simon! better gin me, 
ther girl’s own mother, er chance some 
time ter night, hadn’t yer?’ 

The next moment, regardless of her 
daughter’s elegant dress, she had folded 
her to ber ample breast, and was shedding 


some very natura) tears over her, 
“Bless yer, Mary Ann! it’s four years 


and better since I sot my two eyes on yer, 
and all erlong from ther depot to heré I 
felt as ef ther kerrige couldn’t be druv fast 
ernuff,”’ 


Next appeared Elvira—a great creature, 


as unlike Mrs. Van Ness as an elephant 
and a humming-bird. She was dressed. in 
the most gorgeous purple, with a “ highfa- 
lutin”’? hat trimmed with green, and a cou- 
ple of red poppy flowers, and a bunch of 
coarse grass, from which dangled bunches 


of great glass beads to represent dew, She 
was also overburdened with extra shawls, 
and an immense black satchel. Her great 
round eyes were staring at the elegant dec- 
orations of the room and its occupants, 
and she scarcely returned the greeting of 


her Jady sister, who had only for a moment 


given way to feelings of shame and morti- 
fication, ‘They are my parents,” she 
thought, “the tender guardians of my 
childhood, and although ignorant and un- 
acquainted with the usages of society, are 
respectable and honest.’’? Then she wel- 
comed them cordially and gracefully, and 
introduced them to her husband and guesis, 

‘*Glad tew see yer,’’ exclaimed Father 
Gager, clasping his son-in-law’s hand in 
his great horny one. 

Mrs. Van Ness cut the scene short by 
conducting ber relatives to rooms up stairs, 
But it was not until her mother had in- 
formed all the company that the great bas- 
ket contained some old-fashioned dough- 
nuts and a “ leetle jar of sourkrout,” that 


she had taken the greatest pains to make, 
for Mary Ann ‘used ter be so fond of 
them when she was a leetle gai at hum,” 
The giggling servant who carried up 
their luggage was at once toned down into 
respect and sobriety by one frigid look of 
his mistress. When dinner was at last 
served, Mrs. Van Ness was all dignity and 
self-possession, presiding like a queen, and 
the brillianecy of her color and occasional 
glitter of her eyes alone revealed that any- 
thing disturbed the even tenor of her ways. 
With rare tact and skill she covered up the 
mistakes of her relatives, which were at 
times so ludicrous as to provoke a smile 
even from her lips, especially when her 
father declared that he was as hungry asa 
‘*dray hoss,’’ and that he would have “er 
pint of that air supe.’’ She quietly ordered 
his dish replenished ; and when ber mother 
insisted that they should all try some of 


her doughnuts, she seut a servant for the 
basket, and had a plate of the great brown 


cakes placed among the desserts, declaring 
it took her back again to the old farmhouse 
among the hills. Ali laughingly partook 
of them, aud even the grand Misses Van 


Ness condescended compliment the ple 


beian cakes. 

That uvight, when her parents and sister 
had reiired, and when the company had 
departed, the hostess whispered to her hus- 
band, as she put her arms about his neck, 
with her eyes brimming with tears: 


Darling, I regret so much for your sake 


that my parents should have chosen to visit 
us. It will, | know, furnish gossip for 
your fashionable friends.” 

** Never mind, love,’’ he returned. **‘ You 
have taught me to-night a lesson of inde- 


pendence, and by the treatment of your 
relatives proclaimed their true worth. Let 
us make their stay a pleasant one, They 
are good and honest people, with great 
warm hearts, and if they are a little home- 
spun and coarse, you and I can at least ap- 
preciate them, aud in our integrity aud 
happiness can afford to laugh at the world, 
or at least act independent of their foolish 
opinious.” 

Afver the visit was over, and Father and 
Mother Gager and Elvira were once again 
gathered around the wide-mouthed tire- 
place in the kitchen, they had great stories 
to tell to a few neighbors, who seemed to 
think they had been upon ac to the 
other end Of the world. 


‘Such a palace as my Mary Ann lives 
in!’ said Mother Gager. ‘‘ Why, they ae- 
tually have washbasins with silver—yes, 
silver tubes, for ther hot and cold water ter 
run through. Then they have leetle silver 
knobs on ther side ef every door, and if yer 
jest turns one on ’em a bell rings way 
down in the kitehen, and er hired gal runs 
up and kurtesys as perlite as kin be. And 
then they bave er hole in ther wall all lined 
tew with silver, and Mary Ann jest sticks 
her mouth, and tells them away down 
stairs what she wants fer dinner, and she 
don’t have ter holier, nuther. It seemed 
as though Simon would never git used ter 
fine fixin’s—and ther mistakes he did keep 
makin’ !’’ 

“Wal, mother, while yer at it,”’ be re- 
torted, “ s’pose yer tell as how yer blowed 
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out the gas, and liked ter have choked us 
all ter death.’’ 

As for Elvira, she came back so fixed up 
and “‘stuck up,” as her father said, that 
she could hardly notice her country friends. 
Hadn’t she been to the city, and while 
there lived like “*Queen Victory?’ she 
said; and, in the simplicity of her nature, 
she had no idea that her majesty lived a 
whit in more grand style than did Mary 
Ann, who found the old homestead among 
the hills a blessed retreat from the heat 
and turmoil of the city during many a 
summer season. 

More than one little aristocratic Van 
Ness roamed with her through the o!d fa- 
miliar woods, or took many a precious nap 
upon the huge feather beds under the am- 
ple root of Grandmother Gager.”’ 


MY WIFE’S SILK DRESS. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


We’p only been married about six 
months, and the novelty hadn’t begun to 
wear off. Fannie called me her “dear 
Charles,” besides numberless pet names. 
It might have sounded rather foolish to old 
maids, bachelors and sober married folks, 
but to us, it was'an altogether different 
thing. We loved each other then, as no 
words can express—my darling blue-eyed 
Fannie! 

I was only twenty-two, and Fannie was 
just seventeen, so of course we had neither 
of us seen a great deal of the world; but I 
had never thought that Fannie could possi- 
bly love any one but her “dear Charles.” 
Jealous of Fannie? bless me! But remem- 
ber, my voy, it is just wheu one feels most 
secure in the love of a woman that she 
trips. Perhaps I should never have sis- 
pected apythinz, bet fur my particulars 
izieva ‘Tibbs. He warned me first. You 
see Tibbs is a gentleman of leisure. He is 
employed sometimes by Street, Walker, 
Doolittle & Co., and it was while he was 
with that firm that I made his acquaintance. 

The week before I was married, Tibbs 
was busy all the while making prepara- 
tions. Tibbs ‘selected half the furniture 
for the house. He put it in order. The 
piano should stand there, the lounge here, 
and the whatnot should be in this corner. 


This splendid landscape must hang here, 


where the light was good, another painting 
in water-colors by my dear Fannie, should 
hang here, it would look better in the shade. 
Fannie couldn’t exactly see that, but then 
as Mr. Tibbs was a particular friend of her 
dear Charles, she had all confidence in him. 

Tibbs was groomsman, of course. He 
was the first person that kissed my wife, 
after the ceremony was performed. He 
took the first piece of our wedding-cake. 
He helped himself first at the marriage 
feast, and poor Mrs. Brown (my dear Fan- 
nie’s mother), good old soul, being easily 
confounded and muddled in her ideas, be- 
came confused, arid took Tibbs by the hand, 
and with great tears in her eyes begged 
him to be a good kind husband to her 
daughter; and Tibbs one of tbe most a+ 
commoaatg men you ever saw, promised 
ke would, and then my dear Fannie’s moth- 
er gave him a great rousing kiss. 

As the carriage came to the door, Tibbs 
stepped out and helped my wife in. I fol- 
lowed. ‘“Good-by, Charlie, my/boy,’’ and 
Tibbs gave me his hand, though his eyes 
were fixed upon my wife. ‘Adieu, 
Fannie.” 

We were off upon our wedding toar a 
month. When we returned, Tibbs stood 
in the door of our new house to receive us. 
He kissed my wife again. Now Tibbs isa 
very particular friend of mine, bat I dou’t 
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like to have a particular friend make a 
regular practice of kissing my dear Fannie. 
But nevertheless, 1 was very thankful to 
Tibbs for all his kindness to me. 

After that he made a practice of coming 
to our house two or three evenings every 
week, and he always took his Sunday din- 
ner with us, after service; and of course he 
knew quite as much about our household 
affairs as I did myself. He took quite as 
much interest in them, too. | 

But at last, when Fannie’s birthday was 
approaching, I bethought me to make her 
some sort of a present. But what should 
Iget her? That puzzled me. I was just 
passing Crumlet’s, and through the blinds 
I saw Tibbs sitting in an easy-chair, with a 
paper in his hand, acigarin bis mouth, and 
his feet (Tibbs had small and handsome 
feet—wore fives) upon the table before him, 

“‘Ah, yes, there’s Tibbs. He can decide 
the question, It is:warm, too, a ‘cobbler’ 
wouldn’t go bad, and Fannie needn’t know 
if I don’t kiss her when I go home,” and 
80 I walked in. 

Tibbs sprang upand grasped my hand, as 
though he hadu’t seen me for a fortnight. 

** Bless you, ole fellah, how are yer?” | 

** Lovely, my cherub, quite lovely, only 
it’s rather warm.” 

“ Jest so. What’ll you be iced with?” 
asked Tibbs, with such an angelic smile on 
his countenance, 

“Ab, well—Tibbs!’ Tibbs grew serious, 
“Fannie must not know anything about 
this.’’ 

Of course not,” 

“Then take a soda—cocktail.’’ 

** Same for me.’’ 

“Now, Tibbs?’ 

“ Well, my dear Charlie.” 

Fannie’s, birthday is approaching—of 
course she will expecta present. Of course 
she must have one. Now what would you 
advise. What sort of a present?” 

‘Present? Well, let me think,” and 
Tibbs stroked his whiskers, ‘* Why, a silk 
dress, a diamond necklace, any sort of 


jewelry, or poodle dog, silver mounted, a 


saddle horse, or a coach and four, or a—’ 
“Pshaw! Do you remember what my 
income tax was 
“ Well, I didn’t know but you wanted to 
launch out! But what objection to the 
dress? A silk dress, 1 presume, would be 


just the article your wife would choose, if. 


she were consulted upon this matter.” 
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“T think you are right. Now I think of 
it, [remember hearing her say a week ago 
that she wished she had another silk. But 
bless me! Tibbs, I could never choose a 
dress. ” 

** Well, perhaps I might.” 

That was just what I wanted. Tibbs 
had taste. We started right off to make 
the purchase, It took us some time (or 
Tibbs rather) to get the article that suited 
exactly. 

‘* Just enough to make a dress, sir. Not 
another piece like it in the city. Sold all 
but this tothe Figginses of New York. 
The lady who wears this, sir, will cause all 
her female friends to howl with envy.’’ 

“Pll take it, durn me if I don’t!’ I 
hissed between my. teeth. 

“ It’s a splendid thing,” remarked Tibbs, 
in an undertone. 

And so I took it, and carried it down to 
the office, and locked it up in my desk un- 
til my dear Fannie’s birthday arrived. 

Now I should really like to describe the 
pattern of that silk dress, for it was really 
a splendid thing, as every one said who saw 
it, but as I, am fully convinced that the 
reader could have no better idea of it than 
I have, did I attempt to describe, and as I 
am willing to own that I don’t know how 
it did look, except that it was really “ splen- 
did,’ and was very rich, and would stand | 
alone, why, of eourse you'll excuse me 
from making the attempt. 1 was only sure 
of oue thing, and that was that I could tell 
that silk dress as far as I could see it on the 
street. 

Well, when Fannie’s birthday arrived I 
brought home the silk dress, and presented 
it to her; and I made a really fine presen- 
tation speech, at least, Tibbs said I did, for: 
he was there, and of course he ought to 
know. And Fannie, why, bless her soul! : 
she was so surprised and gratified that she - 
dropped the dress, fell into my arms, and | 
gave me such a kiss! that I felt really more ; 
than repaid. 

Well, perhaps L wase'ts happy man for | 
a week after that—I mean isuperiatively 
happy, for 1 am always pretty weil en 
with the world, and myself, and Fannie— 
well, you know, 


But. my joys reached a climax, whee li’ 


after a short delay, the dress was brought... 
home from Madam Fitemnice’s all cut and 
made, trimmed, frilled, and, well, I don’t © 
know what wasn’t done to it, and really I « 


don’t much know what was; but you should 
have seen my wife with iton. What a fit! 
Well now, I never took much notice of 
ladies’ dresses, but I am sure that I never 
saw anything that seemed to come in just 
so perfect as that particular silk dress. 
Tibbs said so, too, for he was there at the 
time, and Tibbs pretends to to know some- 
thing about dresses. 

If I ever did have an idea that Fannie 
was an angel, it was just at that particular 
minute when she glided into our drawing- 
room, arrayed in her new dress for the first 
time. Tosay that I wasenraptured, doesn’t 


half express my feelings. In fact, I find no. 


words in Webster strong enough to express 
my feelings and high pressure emotions. 
Tibbs could, though. Hespoke his admira- 
tion, but mine boiled within me. I was 
dumb; but Fannie must have seen in my 
eyes what I felt, and what 1 would have 
said, had I not been born “ tongue-tied.” 
‘That bas always been my trouble. I think 
’m.a poet in the depths of mysoul. But 


when my soul would give expression to its 
aspirations, its hopes, its fears—when it 
would bring forth some great thought, that 
perhaps would give dear Fannie’s husband 


undying fame, my tongue refuses to dis- 
count. Heart-rending, isn’t it? 

But now, my dear reader, I come to the 
most affecting part of my story. How 
could that beautiful blue silk dress ever 
have brought so much sorrow, such tears, 
such woes to me? I should never have 
dreamed it; but it did. Tibbs can testify 
to that. 

I reside on Hollis Street, in that large 
brick house with blue blinds, standing back 
from the street, with those great tall elms 
in front. bf it. There is an observatory 
upon the house, which you may have 
noticed, with four large windows in it of 
stained glass. Tibbs and I often go up 
there to smoke our cigars and discuss 
politics. 

Directly opposite my house, in a small 
cottage, which stands very near the street, 
by tne way, and which, during the summer 
months is completely covered with vines 
and-flowers, lives Miss Fiora Dudley, a lady 
of uncertain age. Tibbs boards with her. 
He has the front room up stairs, command- 
ing a fine view of my house and grounds. 

It was Wednesday morning, about ten 
o'clock. The weather was fdir, and the 
wiud was south—I always feel particularly 
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good-natured when the wind blows from 


_ that poiut of the compass. There was a 


very bright smile upon my countenance. [ 
held the morning paper in my hand, though 
Iwas not reading. I was seated in the 
back office, near the west window. Green 
was whistling *‘Old Dog Tray” with the 
* Mocking-bird’”’ variations — something 
quite new—no one whistled it but Green, 
our head clerk. He knew I was in, good 
humor, or he wouldn’t have dared to 
whistle. 

At this moment I heard the outer office 
door open, some one came in, and walked 
through. I turned around, and looked up 
just as Tibbs reached the door of the back 
office d 

“ Tibbs!’ I cried, in alarm, 
happened ?” 

I knew something had gone wrong, for 
he was pale as death. I placed a chair for 
him, and raised the window, and then ran 
for a palm-leaf fan. When I returned, 
Tibbs had recovered his color somewhat, 
especially around his nose. 

Charles,” said he, in a deep hollow 
voice, that seemed to come from the tomb, 
‘* prepare yourself,” and he took my hand 
in bis. 

“Tibbs—Ti—what! Sir? Speak?’ 

“Hush! I hardly dare. Can you bear 
it?” 

Now I was somewhat excited, as you may 
suppose, and if Mr. Tibbs hadn’t been my 
particular friend, I should have been 
tempted to pitch him out of the office for 
daring to disturb me in such a manner. If 
he’d got anything to communicate, why not 
out with it? Ivdon’t think there is any 
reason in frightening a man to death to 
prepare him for bad news, 

“Whatdo you mean?” I asked, not a 
little alarmed. 

“ Hush! Charles, my boy, listen,’’ And 
Tibbs brought my ear down to his lips, and 
then whispered loud enough for the whole 
office to hear, ‘* She’s false ?”’ 

“False! Who the deuce is false?’ I 
asked, regarding Tibbs with a vacant stare. 

He had fallen back in his chair, com- 
pletely overcome. His small leaden blue 
eyes rolled horribly, I thought he was in 
pain. I believe I had an idea that he had 
proposed to Miss Dudiey and been rejected, 
though I must have been wandering in my 
mind to have supposed the latter. 

“Whom do youreferto?’? 


“what has 


My. Wife's 


Fannie—your wife!’ he gasped. 

“No, no, not that? Fannié false?’ I 
seized Tibbs by the whiskers. He howled 
with pain. 

 Unsay those words, or by—” 

“ They’re true. I saw that dress! *Twas 
her, I’d swear.” 

I calmed myself with a great effort. 
Tibbs sat quietly in the chair, while I 
walked up and down the office. At last I 
stopped, and seated myself on the table, 
directly in front of Tibbs. 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Tibbs, will you oblige me by 
telling your story, if you have any to tell ?” 
and I frowned upon him. “‘ Be short and 
concise.” 

“Well, sir,’ Tibbs began, “at nine 
o’clock this morning, I was sitting at the 
north window of my room, when I saw 
your wife come out of your house by the 
front way. She wore that blue silk dress 
that you gave her upon her birthday, She 
went down towards Crosby Street, and I 
thought nothing more of the matter; but 
in about fifteen minutes I saw her return, 
hanging upon the arm of a gentleman— 

Gentleman!’ 

‘Well, aman. She wore a veil over her 
face now, but that did not hide her blue 
silk dress—you know there’s not another 
like itin the city. I wasastonished. What 
could I do but follow them? Idid. They 
went up Hollis Street to Eaton Street, 
then turned down that, and stopped at a 
large house of very respectable appearance, 
five doors from the corner. When they 
went up the steps, I rushed forward just in 
time to see them disappear througithe 
door, The woman raised her veil just as 
they were going in, and I saw—’”’ 

“ Who 

“Your wifel” 

* Could you swear ?” 

could.” 

“Give me your hand, Mr. Tibbs. Ex- 
cuse me if I was rather rude when you 
first came in. You are my only friend 
now!’ And I turned away to hide my 
emotion. Men’s hearts, some say, never 
break, but mine seemed broken then, It 
mattered little what became of me then. 
If I could only have died believing her 
true! 

“Well?” Tibbs started from his seat. 
“What will you do, Charlie?” 

“Do? Nothing. If she loves another— 
if she is false to me, do you suppose I can — 
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ever be what she was to me? No. I only 
wish to remember her as I thought her, be- 
fore this unhappy day.” 

“And you’ll not probe the matter to the 
bottom?’ Tibbs seemed very anxious, 

“No. Why should 1? You haye told 
enough,’’ I replied. 

“Yes, but— well, Charlie, although 1} 
saw your wife walking the street with a 
stranger, and although I saw her entera 
strange house, still there may be some pal- 
liating circumstances, I should look into 
the matter. Be cautious, though. Say 
nothing to your wife, but watch?’ And 
Tibbs grasped my hand, and gave me a 
glance of pity, took his hat, and left the 
office. 

It did not seem very singular that my 
wife did not take dinner with me. I in- 
quired for her, and learned that she was in 
her room, The servant said she had a se- 
vere headache, I looked at the girl, trying 
to discover something by her countenauce. 
I thought there was a half-smile upon her 
lips. Was she trying to deceive me—was 
she in the plot? Itreally seemed so, Half 


in sorrow, half in anger, I rushed from the — 


house. Fannie would certainly think it 
strange that I had not come to see her, if 
only fora moment. I had never left the 
house before, morning, noon or night, with- 


out giving Fannie a kiss. No— weil, I 


could not meet her then. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the same day. I was seated again in the 
back office. The door was locked, and I 
had given orders to Green to allow no one 
to disturb me. 

I was sitting by the table with my face 
buried in my hands, when I heard a slight 
tap on the door. 
The rap was repeated louder, and then I 
heard the voice of my friend Mr. Tibbs. 

“ Charlie!’ 

“ What is it?” I asked, rising and open- 


* ing the door, 


Tibbs came in hurriedly. — 

“ Take your hat, Charlie, and follow me. 
I’ve seen them again going towards Crosby 
Street. lf we hurry we can follow them 
back.”’ 

Hardly knowing what I did, I seized my 
hat and followed Tibbs out of the office, 
up the street, till we came to the drug store 
at the cornér of Hollis Street. 

“Let’s step in here and wait,” said 
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ever make her love me again ? Can she. 


‘I did not answer it. — 
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Tibbs, pulling me into the drug store after 
him. 

We stood looking through the glass door 
at every woman who passed up Crosby 
Street for at least half an hour, but nothing 
was to be seen of the strange gentleman 
and my wife. 

“I think I'll go back to the office,” I 
said, at last. ‘I could not look upon her. 
My Fannie false? God help me!” 

“But you must see her.” And Tibbs 
put his hand on my arm. “ Wait—there! 
there she is—there they are now—look!” 

I turned and looked in the direction in- 
dicated. Yes, there she was. I knew the 
dress. It was my dress—the one I had 
presented to her upon her birthday morn. 
I could have sworn to the dress. And her 
form, just her height, her slender figure 
and her graceful carriage. A stray golden 
curl peeped out from under her hat—my 
wife bad beautiful golden hair. Alas! it 
was too true. My own eyes had’ seen her. 
Fannie indeed was false to me, for walking 
beside her was a tall elegant gentleman 
with black hair and heavy dark whiskers. 
He was dressed in a suit of black through- 


out, wore a silk hat and a pair of gold- 
bowed spectacles, but singular evough he 
wore a white neckcloth. Could it be a 
minister? 

“Are you satisfied?” asked my friend 


Tibbs. ‘ You see she has her veil down.” 

“] am satisfied,” I replied. “I should 
know Fannie among a thousand—and that 
dress, too.” 

How lovingly she hung upon his arm. 
How coufidingly she seemed to be looking 
up iuto the face of the man beside her. 
My heart was torn with jealous pangs. 
Could Fannie be so false? 

Just at this moment they turned the cor- 
ner of Hollis Street, walking rapidly. 

“ Now we will follow them,” whispered 
Tibbs, opening tue door and dragging me 
iuto the street. 

ldid not reply. I did not care. Tibbs 
held me by the arm, and we walked on w- 
gether up the street after the guilty couple, 
keeping all the while at a safe distance so 
as not to attract their notice. We passed 
my house. 1 looked up, but saw no one. 
The curtains were down at my wife's win- 
dows. Following on we saw them turn 
down into Eaton Street. When we turned 
the corner there was no one in sight. 


They bad disappeared. 
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“Fifth door,” whispered Tibbs, dragging 
me along. 

We stopped in front of the house. ‘Tibbs 
walked up the stone steps and rang the 
bell. I never thought what he intended 
to do, I was so bewildered and confused. 
1 noticed a name on the doorplate. Tibbs 
read it, and when the servant opened the 
door he’ inquired for Mr. Bristone. 

We were ushered into the drawing-room 
atonce. The gentleman with the heavy 
black whiskers bowed as we entered the 
room, though seemingly much surprised at 
our visit. He smiled blandly, though, par- 
ticularly I thought when he noticed me. I 
grew enraged at once. To rob me of my 
wife and then to laugh in my face! That 
I felt was adding insult to injury. My 
feelings were all aroused. I could bear 
this no longer. Before Tibbs could speak 
a word I sprang forward and grasped the 
ministerial gentleman by the throat. 

“Where is my wife, you villain?’ I 
shouted. A 

The gentleman turned pale and tried to 
draw back, but I held him in a grasp 
like a vice: He tried to:shout for help, 
but my hand was on his throat in a death- 
like clutch, aud he could only gasp for 
breath. 

Tibbs tried to pull me away, but he 
could not. My antagonist and I both fell 
with violence to the floor, and just at that 
moment I heard the shriek of a woman. 
’Twas a wild horrid yell. I looked up. 
Tieavens! I loosed my hold upon the 
strange gentleman and sprang to my feet. 

“Tt is not my wife!’ I yelled, dancing 
for very joy about the room. ‘‘My own 
Fannie is true to me! Tibbs, Tibbs, re- 
joice with me!’ I shouted. 

I can’t describe the scene that followed. 
Tibbs undertook to explain, and at last 
succeeded, and Mr. and Mrs. Bristone 
laughed heartily, though that gentleman 
thought that the affair had been rather 
unpleasant for him, and so we bade them 
goud-day. 

‘*Well,” said Tibbs, “‘ it seems there is 
another blue silk in town just like your 

“Yes, but I say, Tibbs, we wont say any- 
thing about this to Fannie.” 

“Of course not,” replied Tibbs, with a 
very solemn countenance. 

But somehow or other it did leak out. I 
think Mrs. Bristone must liave told Fan- 


= 
{ 


nie, for both she and her husband’ called 
‘at Our house hot long after. I happened 
to be at the office at the time, but when I 
returned that evening, Fannie came to the 
door, and when she put up her little rose- 
bud of a mouth for a kiss, she asked, 
smiling: 

“Charlie, have you seen my blue silk 
walking out with the Episcopal minister 
dately 
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**O Fannie, can you ever forgive me?” 
“Of course I can, you dear old sim- 
pleton.”’ 

And—well, I’ve never been jealous of 
Fannie since; but Mr. Bristone said the 
other day that he was always afraid to 
walk out with his wife when she wore that 
blue silk. 


Kate isin love. I know it by 

The trembling form and downcast eye; 
“The silent tongue when others speak 
To praise the beauty of her cheek. 


Kate is in love. I know it by 

The tear, the oft-repeated sigh; 

‘The start with which—ah! who can 
blame— 

She hears the mention of a name. 

Brooklyn, N.Y., March, 1875. 
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Kate is in love. 


I know it by 

Her manner when somebody’s nigh; 
Those little signs that truly tell 

What thoughts within the bosom dwell. 


‘Kate is in love. Yes, it is clear 
Some one to her is very dear. 
Well—be he grave or be he gay, 

. His life with Kate will all be May. 


“ Preppy, my dear—” 
- “ Hush—hush, darling! I am going.” 
I kissed my little wife (because I had re- 
ently married her), and went. She ob- 
‘jeeted to my going, because she was very 
much afraid that I might be drowned. I 
was going to Luke Superior, with half a 
dozen friends of mine, to fish for trout. 
We expected to be gone a week—might 
‘possibly be gone ten days. We found an 
abundance of mosquitos, and plenty of 
‘fish, though the abundance of the former 
made the plenty of ‘the latter not so much 
of a pastime in catching, as we bad hoped. 
The day upon which we started was de- 
lightful — clear skies, and only a steady 
breeze. The second day was like the first, 
and the third like the second. The morn- 
ing of the fourth was cloudy; the noon ter- 
rife with thunder, lightwing and wind. 
We were encamped upon an island, and 
employed two half-breeds, with their boats, 
to row us around. Toward evening of the 
fourth day the storm abated, the wind 
ceased, the waves rolled not so high nor so 


HOLE-IN-THE-DAY.—AN INDIAN STORY. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD, 


rapidly. The morning of the fifth day was 
lovely again; not a cloud in the heavens. 
We were some distance from civilization, 
and civilization on the shore of the lake is 
not, in all cases, of the highest order. 
The races are badly mixed; and though, 
in many instances, such mixture is an ad- . 
vantage to the Indians, it is also in many 
cases a disadvantage .to the whites. The 
standard of morality is low. Virtue is 
cheap; human life is cheaper. At least, 
such was the case at that time, and the 
time was not many years in the past. 
During the stormy day we had not left 
the island. Now that the fifth day dawned 
so beautifully, and the storm bad purified 
the atmosphere, we looked for a season of 
rare sport, and hoped to enjoy it with less 
opposition from the troublesome insects. 
The boatmen were upon one end of the 
island, aud we upon the other. We were 
greatly surprised, when we gathered our 
trappings, and crossed to their quarters, to 
find an addition to their numbers. We 
were fifty miles from the settlement, and 


’ ‘ 
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the wonder was how the men came there. 
There were a dozen of them, mostly half- 
breeds, though some were full-blooded In- 


‘dians. Three boats were moored upon the 


beach, and the men were all armed. 
There was nothing alarming in the circum- 
stance of these Indians being there. We 
frequently associated with this class of 
people upon the shore. We therefore 
walked in among them, and gave them 
friendly greetings. 

We were, however, no sooner in their 
midst, than they fell upon us, took our 
arms away, and demanded our money. 
Every trinket that we carried upon our 
persons they took from us, Then they 
held a consultation, at the close of which 
they very coolly informed us that we were 
to be left upon the island, and that they 
were going into the woods. The sum of 


money which they received was not large, 
but the prospect of being left on the island 
to perish was anything but pleasant. 

“This is a serious matter, by hoky!’ 
said Jim Blake. 

“Tt’s a right smart game—that’s so,” 
was the answer of Bill Parsons, a_tall. 


specimen from Illinois; ‘‘but I reckon 
they aint going to leave us here always. If 
they’re up to that, it’s a’ tough chance. 
We've got to starve, and no mistake.” 

“Of course they mean to leave us here 
always,’ 1 said, “They are not going to 
the settlementat all. Do you notice which 
way they are steering ?”’ 

“Their money’ll do ’em a mighty sight 
of good, ef they don’t go to the settle- 
ment,” said one, 

‘** If they’d a gin us ten minutes’ warnin’, 
I b’lieve we could a whipped ’em, Wall, 
we’ve got to make the best on’t, and prob- 
ably we shall eat fish more’n we want.” 

“ How are we to. get the fish? By hoky, 
I don’t see it??? said Jim Blake, again. 

“Our fishing-tackle is all gone, truly,” 
I said; ‘‘and there is no more chance for 
. fishing. We must starve on this island, 
unless some one chooses to come and take 
us away.” 

We were a merry company, and the mis- 
fortune had befallen us so suddenly that 
we could not as yet realize the dangers that 
surrounded us. The land was in sight, 

ten miles away to our right. It is very sin- 
gular how men will think for their lives. 

“J reckon I might. swim to land on a 
board,” said Bill Parsons. 


striking alight, if we had wood. 
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“ Where's the board I asked. 

“That's so,” said Jim Blake. “I don’t 
see it. We've got to get a mill all the way 
from New York, afore we ken have lum- 
ber. ’Taint no use a talking about boards. 
But I believe we ken make a raft, by 
hoky!’’ 

How ?”’ 

He spoke of the raft before he had cal- 
culated the details. 

““We’d need a jackknife, I reckon, for 
makin’ rafts,” said Bill. “There aint 
much show, nohow. Ef they’d a shot us, 
we should been all through afore this.” 

““T prefer to take my chances as they 
are,’ I said. ‘* Perhaps some ship will 
come this way.” 

‘*No ships aint comin’ here—they never 
do,” answered Jim. ‘They go clean over 
agin the other shore, and they don’t go 
often, nuther.” 

All the fish that we had caught were car- 


_ ried away in the boats. We had, therefore, 


nothing to eat. Indeed, I never before re- 
alized the worth of art, as I realized it 
then. Turn in what direction we would, 
there was no hope—no means of killing. 
game; no means of catching fish ; no means 
ef gathering firewood, and no means of 
If we 
could have had the privilege of visiting the 
old wreck which Robinson Crusoe found 
so handy, we should have esteemed it one 
of the greatest favors on earth, But no 
old wreck lay in sight. 

We were cheerful through the first part 
of the day, but night came on, and we 
were sad—without the means to provide 


‘shelter, and without the means to satisfy 


our hunger. 

“If we'd a been whipped in a square 
stand-up fight, there’d a been some sense 
in it; but there aint no sense in this, no 
how,” said Bill Parsons, as we sat ina 
group in the chilly air of evening. 

There was an air of melancholy in his 
tone, as indeed it is no wonder that we 
were all melancholy, 

_ “Tecan’t make it seem like we was going 
to die Were, after all,” said Jim Blake. 

“We can’t tell. I’m sorry that I ever 
saw the morning of this expedition —I 
know so much, at least. I trust that sume 
means will be provided for our deliver- 
ance, though I don’t now see what,” 

I felt, indeed, that I would give all the 
property I possessed (and it was no small 


- gum then) to be at that moment in my own 
. house, with the woman who had called me 
. Freddy when I started. 

Toward morning most of us fell asleep. 
Nature was not to be cheated, though we 
had so much to drive sleep from our eyes. 

The following day was charming, and I 
suffered more upon that day than I have 
suffered upon any other of my life. Per- 
haps it is not common for people to suffer 
more upon the second day than any other, 
when they are starving. I believe many 
of the company suffered more the third day 
than the second. Butas I could not feel 
the pain in their stomachs, I can only 
speak of the gnawings within my own. It 
was truly horrible. 1 searched in little wet 
_ places for frogs. I waded into the water, 
in the vain hope to catch fish of some kind 
in my hands. I chewed the leaves from 


the trees—felt a desire to.gnaw the bark— - 


to gnaw anything and everything upon 

‘which I set my eyes. I scarcely kuew that 
Ihad another bodily organ save my stom- 

~ ach. Thoughts of home and home joys all 

culminated in the thought of dinner. The 

island was small and dry. I could:find no 
reptiles, and I coald catch no fish. The 
day wore away in a horror of agony. 


And that night—what a group were we. 


© that night! 1 began to feel: some dawn of 


that feeling whereby one buman being © 


craves the flesh of another, to save dear 
. life. It fills me with borror to think of it 
now. Iam nosurer that was upon the 
island than that I could have eaten the 
flesh of one of my kind, had it been possi- 
‘ble, without the crime of murder\ Alas, 
that hunger should have such power over 
a man |—yet it held me with precisely that 


power. 


I do not know whether any of us slept. 


that night. It is very likely that most of 
‘us slept more or less, but I remember well 
“how I wandered in the light of the full 
round moon, with only the thought of find- 
ing something to eat. Morning dawned, 
with a great hope. 

““They’re comin’—by hoky, they’re com- 
in’ !’ said Jim Blake, pointing, with his 
great right hand, over the smooth surface 
of water. 

Heaven be praised !’’ 


“T reckoned they wouldn’t do it. The. 


- chance is right smart now for a breakfast, 
I take it. 1 reckoned they wouldn’t leave 
“us to starve.” 
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‘* It?s the same gang, and 
same boats.’”’ 

“Can’t we burry ’em?” 

One after another spoke. They were 


‘apparently making slow time, but it was 


probably apparently only, caused by our 
excessive hunger. I have not often looked 
upon a sight with more joy than I looked 
upon those boats, moving steadily over the 
water. There were half adozen of them, 
at the least, I thought. 

_ “I don’t know whether we’ve. got reason 
to hope much from them fellers,”’ said the 
oldest man of the party. “As near as I 
can make out, they’re the chaps that rob- 
bed us, as yousay. But if, they were so 
outrageous then, I don’t know what reason 
we have to think they’re, much better 
now. I hope it’sall right, but 1 don’t feel 
sure ou’t,’”’ 

‘Of course, if, they wan’t, comin’ to 
help us, they wouldn’t be. comin’ at all. 


_ They know mighty well there aint no more 
 stealin’ for ’em, here,’”’ said another. 


“It’s all right, boys. We're, goin’ to 


have something to,eat, by hoky!’ 


“That's so!” said Bill Parsons. 
Be civil, then,’’ said I, ‘Sand don’t say 


anything to offend them. Perhaps. they 


will take us away.” 

Down came the boats, directly upon the 
island. I waded far out into the water, in 
my anxiety to get a morsel to. eat. They 


came within speaking distance, and rested 


upon their oars. One of the boatmen 
whom we bined, stood up in one,of the 
boats. 

are Tom!’, shouted. 
Bring us something to eat.”’ 

** Not we, by thunder! When you’re 
dead, we’re comin’ after your clothes. 
You’d ought’er been afore this.’’ 

‘* Bring us something to eat, and you 
may have all our clothes now,’’ I answered. 

** We ken have them jest as well ef we 
don’t... We’re goin’ a fishin’, Wouldn’t 


yelike to go? We're gentlemen; we want 


to hirea hand. Eh?’ 
He was a savage heartless man, 


I knew 
he was only talking to tantalize us, yet I 
ventured to beg a little more. 


** Yes,’ said 1; we will row for you, 


_and do all your work. Take us away, and 


we will neyer say a word of this affair as 
long as wé live,’’ 
“ Ha, ha, ha! You wont, that’s certain.” 
Ifit be asin to bate enemies, 1. com- 
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mitted a terrible sin, when he sat down in 
the boat. Sv entirely heartless and cruel, 
as he seemed, [ almost lost faith in my 
‘kind; rather I did not like to acknowledge 
that he wasof my kind. There is an in- 
tense hatred of the Indians in the State of 
Minnesota to this day, and that hatred 
comes from such inhumanity as Tom man- 
ifested on this occasion. Seeing that they 
were really going, without relieving our 
wants, one of the party started to swim to- 
ward them. To my great relief, they ceased 
rowing, and the whole party, myself among 
the rest, plunged into the water, and made 
haste for the boats. The man who had 
first started was many rods in advance, and 
when he was within a few rods of the boats 
Tom discharged his rifle, and the body 
sank to rise no more. We turned instantly 
for the shore, and the party paddled away. 

“T reckon there aint no such cusses as 
them, but just themselves,” said Bill. 

“The Injans ought to be whipped out. 
They aint fit to live on God’s earth,” said 
another of the party. 

** Poor Ben’s better off than any of us, by 
hoky,’’ said Jim Blake. 

Ben had been shot. 

“Ef 1 could get my hand on that Tom, 
his life wouldn’t be wuth nothin’ nohow. 
I reckon that time’ll come, too.”’ 

*“Helloo! there’s more friends comin’ 

This was said in sarcasm, and the speaker 
pointed to a single canoe, at no great dis- 
tance away, making towards us. 

“We ken capture that craft,” said Bill. 

“T don’t see it,’’ replied Jim. 

“*It may not be necessary,” replied the 
oldest man of the party. ‘* We have more 
reason to hope something from this boat, 
than the others. The men that robbed us 
intend to keep an eye on our movements, 
and get what they can from our bodies 
when we are gone, and prevent help reach- 
ing us while we live. We have no reason 
to expect anything from them—not even 
decent burial for our bodies. What is the 
man doing?” 

A tall Indian stood erect in his light 
canoe, and motioned with his hands. The 
other party were nearly out of sight. I in- 
terpreted the motions to be an invitation 

. to go to his boat, and went into the water 
accordingly. I had no sooner done so, than 
he seized his paddle, and started rapidly 
away. I called to him, and immediately 
turned again for the island. He also 


stopped, turned again, and came towards 
the shore. He came nearer now, took a 
bundle from the canoe, and threw it with 
all his might toward the shore. The bun- 
dle fell short of the land, but Bill Parsons 
stepped into the water and picked it up. 
We were overjoyed to find the identical 
fishing-tackle which had been stolen from 
us by the half-breeds. In five minutes, 
some of our party had lines dangling in the 
water, from a rocky ledge upon the shore, 
at our left. I was occupied with observing 
the Indian. He was evidently no half- 
breed, and was apparently disposed to as- 
sist us. I spoke to him in English, and he 
shook his head, I made the attempt in 
French, with better success. He spoke the 
language in a broken, imperfect manner, 
yet I could understand him. 

** Can you give us some victuals ?”’ 

hab none. Me be watched.” 

He pointed over the lake, in the direction 
which the other boats had taken. The 
thought occurred to me that I might wish to 


inquire for him, if we were so fortunate as 


to escape to the main land, which we saw 
to our right, and I asked him his name. 
He stood up erect, as if proud to answer. 

‘We have been robbed. We are starv- 
ing. Can you help us to escape? We 
will give you blankets, beads, guns—every- 
thing you ask.’’ 

**Me ask nothing,” he replied, shaking 
his head, as if displeased that I should 
think he worked in hope of a reward. 

“ Can you help us?’ 

* Me come to-night. White man mustn’t 
come near. Me come in de night, leave 
somethin’, and go away. Me come again 
anodder time.”’ 

The conference wasended. He sat down 


his boat, and paddled rapidly toward the 


land. I ealled to him, thanking him for 
what he had done, and imploring him not 
to leave us to perish upon the island. He 
deigned no reply, however, and in a half- 


hour was lost from sight upon the water. 


The men were successful in their fishing, 


and though we had no fire to cook them, 
we found the means to satisfy our hunger 
and preserve life. Under the changed as- 
pect of affairs we became very well satis- 
fied. Itis true that the prospect was any- 
thing but encouraging, but it was so much 
improved that we felt abundantly satisfied. 

“ Pve got jest one wish,” said Bill Par- 


Hole-in-the-Day. 


sons; “and that is to wipe out the cussed 
devils that left us here, I reckon, if ever I 
get a chance, they'll go to t’other world 
without judge or jury!’ 

“And they aint goin’ to have any priest, 
nuther, by hoky!’ said Jim Blake, 

“It is well enough to talk in this way,’’ 
said the oldest member; ‘‘ but there is no 
more likelihood of our ever getting an even 
chance with them, than there is of our 
reaching land without a boat. I am satis- 
fied as things are, considering what they 
were an hour ago, but I must confess that 
the prospect is not very flattering, even now. 
It is more than likely that we shall have 
another visit from the robbers soon, They 
wont let us escape, if it is in their power to 
prevent it. This is too near civilization, to 
admit of such things being done, and left 
at loose ends. They intend to finish their 
work. But I am:just of your mind, about 
wishing to see them punished. I would not 
have thought that 1 could ever hate men, 
as I hate that savage crew. They have 
shown themselves destitute of all feeling, 
by shooting poor Ben, and leaving us here 
to starve. I could shoot one of them my- 


self, as easy as I could shoot a dog.’”’ 
“And easier, too—I could.’’ 
“So could I.” 
“And 
the same feeling,” 


said I. And I could, most decidedly. The 
fire of vengeance burned brightly in my 
soul. 

That night we all slept soundly. In the 
morning we found ourselves more disposed 
to complain than on the evening previous, 
We were not so very comfortable, after ail, 
and the prospect of deliverance was not the 
best. 

“We must search the island,” I re- 
marked, “Our friend promised to visit us 
in the night; doubtless he has kept his 
word.” 

‘e There he is, now!’ said one. 

He came around a point of land, paddling 
his canoe. 


“ Hole-in-the-Day !” I shouted, 


He stood erect, made a profound bow, 
and said: 

“ Good Good-by 

** Are you going to forsake us? We shall 
die here.”’ 

“Me can do nottin’ more—me got no 
boats.” He pointed to that end of the 


island which lay to the right of us, and 
again said, “‘ Good-by!”’ 
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That was the last I have ever seen of 
Hole-in-the-Day, though I have heard,of 
him since as the Chief. of the Chippewas. 
it is more than likely that the chief is not 
the same man. 

We hurried around to the end of the 
island, and found the good old Indian had 
brought us some game, and all our guns 
and ammunition. How he obtained them I 
have no means of knowing. Doubisless— 
they were stored in some place to which he 
had access. Perhaps he was let into the 
secret to some extent, and asked to sbare 
the plunder and the shame. The whole 
truth must forever remain a secret. The 
facts, as I have related them, are all that [ 
know of the matter. There were many 
wise conjectures by members of our party, 
but I question whether these conjectures 
would'make the world wiser, were they 
given tothe reader. 

On the night of the fifth day of our im- 
prisonment upon the island, we slept upon 
the green grass, in the spot where we slept 
the first, and all the nights. The moon 
had not greatly waned with age, and shone 
beautifully upon lake and shore. It was 
midnight. I was aroused from the deep 
sleep into which I had fallen, by the heavy 
voice of Jim Blake. 

“T hear somethin’, by hoky!”’ 

In a moment we were all upon our feet. 

“Treckon our friends are coming back 
from fishin’,’”’ said Bill. 

Hush—bark a moment!’ 

We were silent for the space of a minute, 


and then the oldest member, who was abe 
the leader, spoke: 

“ Boys, it’s our last and only chance. 
They expect to find us dead men. We 
must hide here behind the rocks, and take 
them by surprise. If we master them, then 


we shall have their boats to go to the other 


shore with. Follow me—steady, now, and 
still. Not a word above a whisper.”’ 

It wasa t of P » yet a mo- 
ment more fraught with hope than any 
other that had come to us since we were 


left upon the island. We went behind the 


rocks, with our guns in our hands, and 
vengeful hearts behind the guns, 

Our surmises were right. The same 
party which had robbed us, and murdered 
one of our number in cold blood, came now 
to look for our bodies. We were not more 


than twenty yards from where they landed, 
and could see distinctly, in the clear moon- 


light. It was a great moment for us. Our 
deliverance depended upon the use we 
thould make of that moment, and our re- 
venge was of hardly less consequence than 
our escape. We spoke no word, not even 
a whisper, but awaited in silence for the 
word from our leader. 

The robbers landed leisurely, drawing up 

one boat after another, until four boats 
were drawn up on the beach. Their arms 
were in the bottom, as yet untouched. 
They all gathered together on the hard 
gravelly shore. 

“ They’re dead enough, afore this, I take 
it,” said Tom; “but mebbe we'd better 
take the guns. Some of ’em may wanta 
dose 0’ cold lead.” 

“ Throw out the guns, Bob,” said another. 

“It’s likely the bodies’ll be scattered 
round, and mebbe gnawed,’’ said Tom. 

“ Fire!’ 

Our trusty leader spoke the word in good 
time. Tom never had the privilege of say- 
ing another word, after that observation. 
He fell at fali length, with bis head in the 
water, and his feet wpon the beach. Full 
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half the number fell at the first fire, The 


balance, as soon as they could recover from 
their fright, shoved one of the boats from 
shore, and were clambering into it, when 
the second volley overtook them, and every 
man fell. My vengeance was satisfied, as 
was that of the leader; but Bill Parsons 
and Jim Blake rushed out, so filled with 
hate that they were never satisfied til] the 
last wounded man had ceased to breathe. 
We took a seat from one of the boats, and 
drove it into the sand, and wrote with a 
pencil upon its smooth side, “* The murder- 
ers’ grave.” 

We started at once upon our homeward 
journey, by the light of the moon, and late 
that night reached the place from whence 
we started. When I got home, my wife 
rushea toward me in great agitation, and I 
said, “ Hush, hush, darling! 1 have coine.”’ 

“ Freddy, my dear!’ 

She fell into my arms (because she had 
recently married me), and never left them, 
till ltold herthe whole story of Hole-in- 
the-Day. 


STORY OF LADY GRANGE. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


In the western environs of Edinburgh lies 
the estate of Dalry, once entirely rural, 
with a spacious mansion situated in a park, 
and sheltered on the north by a grove of 
tall trees. The mansion remains, but the 


property is now almost covered with houses, | 


intersected with streets, and cut up with a 
line of railway. 

In the days of its rural beauty, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, Dalry 
belonged to a person named Chiesley, a 
man of considerable ability, but with vio- 
lent passions, aud indeed not altogether 
sane. He was one of those contentious be- 
ings with whom it is dangerous to have any 
dealings, particularly where money is con- 
cerned. Chiesley was married. He had a 
wife and children, and he used them so 
badly that they were forced te leave him. 
Their desertion he did not mind, but he 
felt dreadfully annoyed at the idea of their 
claiming from him some means of subsist- 
ence. His wife’s claim for a separate main- 
tenance threw him into a rage, and the 
Tage rose to a kind of frenzy when she ap- 


pealed to the law for an alimony, The 
court of session granted an allowance of 
ninety-three pounds per annum, chargeable 
on the estate of Dalry. The judge chiefly 
concerned in giving this reasonable and 
humane decision was the lord president, 
Sit George Lockhart. 

Chiesley meditated revenge. The lord 
president, as he considered, had done him 
a wrong, aud he did not hesitate to avow 
openly that he would have vengeance. He 
even wrote a threatening letter to his lord- 
ship. Strangely enough, the president took 
no notice of his threats, possibly looking 
upof them with pity and contempt. Know- 
ing the-character of the man, he ought not 
to have been so indulgent. Even. in our 
own times, however, we are not without an 


‘instance of fatal indiffereuce wo the denun- 


ciations of a madman. For an imaginary 
offence, Bellingham threatened Mr. Perce- 
val with vengeance, and was suffered to go 
at large until he assassinated that unfor- 
tunate minister. 

The case of Chiesley and the lord presi- 
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dent closely resembled that of Bellingham 
and Mr. Perceval. 

We are to throw ourselves in imagination 
back to the state of affairs in Edinburgh 
‘shortly after the Revolution. 
are dethroned, but the castle still holds out 
for the exiled family. The town is full of 
the troops of the new government. It is 
Sunday morning, the 8lst of March, 1689. 
Divine service in the several churches into 
which St. Giles’ is divided, is about to be- 
gin. At the door of one of these churches, 
where the lord president bas his seat, hovers 
moodily a tall gentleman wearing a cocked- 
hat, with one of his hands thrust into the 
pocket of his coat, and grasping a loaded 
pistol. It is Chiesley of Dalry. He enters 
the chureh, and offers the beadle money, 
to place him in a seat immediately behind 
that of the lord president; but the pew is 
already filled, and he has to go to another 
part of the church. -Chiesley’s intention 
was to shoot his victim in the yery middle 
of the service, and it was only by the acci- 
dent of the pew being oceupied that he 
could not carry out bis design. 

At the conclusion of the service, the mad- 
man, for we must call him so, preceded the 
lord president to the head of the Old Bank 
Close, a lane situated within less than a 
hnndred yards of the church. It was in 
this lane that his lordship resided. While 
he was walking down towards his dwelling, 
_ talking to some friends, Chiesley came be- 
hind bim and shot him through the back; 
the bullet going in beneath the right shoul- 
der, and out at the left breast. The presi- 
dent immediately turned about, and looked 
the murderer mournfully in the face, and 
then finding himself falling, he leant; io 
the wall, and asked his friends to hold bim. 
He was carried to his own house, and was 
almost dead before he reached it. His wife 
hearing the shot and a cry in the close, 
rushed out, and took the body in her arms, 
bat immediately swooned. The assassin 
did not offer to flee. He owned the fact, 
and was carried off to prison. Chiesley was 
tried by the magistrates for murder, con- 
demned, and was hanged at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, with the pistol depending from 
his neck, and his body was thereafter hang 
in chains at Drumsheuch. The latter in- 
dignity was too much for his friends. They 
stole away the body, and buried it under- 
neath the hearthstone of a cottage at Dalry. 
There, a skeleton, along with the remains 
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of a pistol, were found in recent times, in 
the course of some alterations, 

We have recalled this tragical occurrence 
as preliminary to the story of a lady, the 
daughter of Chiesley, on whose character 
some light is thrown by the conduct of her 
father. ~ 

Rachel Chiesley made what many thought 
a better marriage than could have been ex- 
pected by the daughter of an executed 
felon, even although that felon had been a 
landed gentleman. She was married to 
James Erskine of Grange, an advocate at 
the Scottish bar, and brother of the Earl of 
Mar, who was attainted for the part he 
took in the rebellion of 1715. It was a 
daring thing for Erskine to ally himself to 
her, for she was known to have a violent 
temper, and to be somewhat irregular in 
her habits. The marriage took place about 
1707, the year in which Erskine was raised 
to be a judge in the court of sessions, when 
he assumed the judicial title of Lord 
Grange. A judge’s wife does not by usage 
take the title of lady, and why Mrs. Erskine 
should have been habitually styled Lady 
Grange has never received a proper expla- 
nation. As Lady Grange she has always 
been spoken of, and so too we will call her. 
For some years the married pair lived pret- 
ty harmoniously. Sometimes there were 
bickerings, but they were smoothed over 
by the husband temporizing as well as he 
could with his wife’s unfortunate infirmity. 

They lived in a house in Edinburgh, 
situated in a court at the foet of Niddry’s 
Wynd, a broadish alley leading from the 
High Street, near the site of the present 
Niddry Street. There they had a family 
of children, and kept up a stylish way of 
living. ’ ‘ 

At length there was discord—open war— 
in the household. According to the ac- 
count of the lady, there had been love and 
peace for twenty-five years, when all at 
once Lord Grange took a dislike to her, 
and would no longer live with her; they 
must, be said, live separately, he giving 
her maintenance of a hundred a year. 
Forced to agree to this arrangement, in 
1730 the lady was sent to reside in the coun- 
try—discharged from ever setting her foot 
in Niddry’s Wynd. If she did, it would be 
the worse for ber, The hundred a year 
would be stopped. The account of matters 
by Lord Grange differed very materially 
from that of his wife. He said he had 
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suffered long from her unsubduable rage 
and madness, and had failed in all his ef- 
forts to bring her to a reasonable conduct. 
It is too probable that the latter statement 
is the true one; although were it more so, 
it would still .leave Lord Grange unjustifi- 
able in the measures he took with respect 
to his wife. It is traditionally stated, that 
in their unhappy quarrels, the lady fiercely 
reminded his lordship whose daughter she 
was—darkly hinting that she could resort 
to means of vengeance like her father, and 
little more would induce her to do so. 
Grange became alarmed for his personal 
safety, and no wonder. But he had other 
grounds for apprehension. He had carried 
on some intercourse with Jacobites disaf- 
fected to the government, and this the lady 
had itin her power to make known, and 
which, if revealed, would at least have 
compromised his position as a judge. One 
can with difficulty be brought to believe 
that a wife would deliberately and mali- 
ciously try to ruin one whom by a solemn 
vow she is bound to love, honor and obey. 
But such things are. The daughter of Chies- 
ley of Dalry, in her mad imaginings, was fit 
for this degree of heartiessness aud villany. 
Random accusations without proof would 
have been of little avail. The lady hada 
document in ber possession to prove tliat 
her husband was a traitor. In the state- 
meut of Lord Grange, he tells us that some 
time before the separation, he had gone to 
London to arrange the private affairs of the 
Countess of Mar, then become unable to 
conduct them herself, and he had sent an 
account of his procedure to his wife, includ- 


ing some reflections on Sir Robert Walpole, © 


who had thwarted him much, and been of 
seiious detriment to the interests of his 
family. This document she retained, and 
she threatened to take it to London, and 
use it for her husband’s disadvantage, be- 
ing supported in the design by several per- 
sous with whom she associated. While 
denying that be had been concerned in any- 
thing treasonable, Lord Grange says, “ he 
had already too great a ldad of that great 
minister Walpole’s wrath on his back, to 
stand still and see more of it fall upon bim 
by treachery and maduess of such a wife 
and such confederates.” 

Rather an unpleasant posture of affairs 
this for Lord Grange. He bud a faint hope 
that things might mend. Her ladyship 
might calm down. She had gone to the 
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country, and a sight of the beauties of 
nature—the birds, the trees, and the flow- 
ers, to say nothing of the hundred a year, 
might work wonders on that troubled brain, 
It was a vain expectation. Lady Grange 
soon became tired of the country. It was 
dull and stupid. There was nobody to 
speak to who understood her exalted no- 
tions. Careless of forfeiting her hundred 
a year, back she came to town, and like a 
fury let loose, exhibited herself in the an- 
tique court at Niddry’s Wynd. There she 
was, flourishing about with her arms, 
haranguing porters, chairmen and footmen, 
as to her wrongs, and declaring how the 
would show up and finish her husband to 
his lasting disgrace and ruin. We can 
fancy the horror of Lord Grange in looking 
out of the window upon the uproar in the 
little court, and seeing his wife declaiming 
to the party-colored multitude. ‘The 
Guard,’’ an old-fashioned military police in 
the army uniform of George I. was, of 
course, sent for, on which she vanished, 
bat was never long in again coming upon 
the scene. She stamped, she raved, shout- 
ed at the windows, followed his lordship in 
the street, and behaved altogether like a 
maniac. What was to be done? 

Lord Grange could have stood the stamp- 
ing and raving, and borne a good deal be- 
sides, but the demoniac threat to report 
him to Walpole was in his point of view 
more than flesh and blood could bear. It 
was the last feather that breaks the horse’s 
back. Now for prompt measures. No one 
can justify what hedid. It was illegal, and 
for one in the position of a judge, it was 
disgraceful. Instead of seeking the pro- 
tection of the law, he arbitrarily resolved 
to get his wife carried off by force, and fur- 
tively sentintoexile. He called it ‘‘ seques- 
trating her;’’ the proper term was robbing 
her of her liberty, and this outrage he was 
able to effect by concerting measures with 
a number of Highland chiefs, including the 
notorious Lord Lovat, who above all had 
reason to apprehend certain political dis- 
closures. The whole affair gives us a start- 
ling insight into the condition of society in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 
All preparations were made for the abduc- 
tion. 

On the evening of the 22d of January, 
1782, a party of Highlanders, wearing the 
livery of Lord Lovat, made their way into 
the lodgings of Lady Grange. Forcibly 
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seizing her, throwing her down and gag- 
ging her, and then tying a cloth over her 
head, they carried her off as if she had 
been a corpse, At the bottom of the stair 
was a chair containing a man, who took 


the hapless lady upon his knees, and held. 


her fast in his arms till they had got toa 
place in the outskirts of the town, There 
they took her from the chair, removed the 
cloth from her head, and mounted her 
upon a horse behind a man, to whom she 
was tied; after which the party rode off 
“all by the light of the moon,” to quote 
the language of the old ballads, whose in- 
cidents the present story resembles in 
character. 

If we can believe her own account, Lady 
Grange experienced no very gentle treat- 
ment. The leader of the gang, Mr. Forster 
of Corsebonny, though a gentleman by 
station, would not allow her to stop for the 
relief of a cramp in her side, and only an- 
swered by ordering a servant to renew the 
bandages over her mouth. After a ride of 
nearly twenty miles, they stopped at 
Muiravonside, the house of Mr. John Mac- 
leod, advocate, where servants appeared 
waiting to receive the lady; and thus it is 
shown that the master of the house had 
been engaged to aid in her abduction. 
She was taken up stairs to a comfortable 
bedroom; but a man being posted in the 
room as a guard, she could not go to bed or 
take any repose. In this manner she spent 
the ensuing day, and when it was night, 
she was taken out and remounted in the 
same fashion as before; and the party then 
rode along through the Torwood, and so 
to the place called Wesier Polmaise, be- 
longing to a gentleman of the name of 
Stewart, whose steward or factor was one 
of the cavalcade. Here was an old tower, 
having one little room on each floor, as is 
usually the case in such buildings; and 
into one of these rooms, the window of 
which was boarded over, the lady was con- 
ducted. She continued here for Ahirteen 
or fourteen weeks, supplied with a suffi- 


ciency of the comforts of life, but never al- | 


lowed to go into the open air; till at length 


her health gave way, and the factor began — 


to fear being concerned in her death. By 
his intercession with Mr. Forster, she was 
then permitted t» go into the court, under 
a guard; but such was the rigor of her 
keepers, that she was not sitareregs to 


walk in the garden... 
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Thus time passed drearily on until the 
month of August, during all which time 
the prisoner had no communication with 
the external world. At length, by an ar- 
rangement made between Lord Lovat and 
Mr. Forster, at the house of the latter, 
near Stirling, Lady Grange was one night 
forcibly brought out, and mounted again as 
formerly, and carried off amidst a guard of 
horsemen. She recognized several of Lo- 
vat’s people in this troop, and found For- 
ster once more in command, They passed 
by Stirling Bridge, and thence onward to 
the Highlands; but she no longer knew the 
way they were going. Before daylight they 
stopped at a house, where she was lodged 
during the day, and at night the march 
was resumed. Thus they journeyed for 
several days into the Highlands, never al- 
lowing the unfortunate lady to speak, and 
taking the most rigid care to prevent any 
one from becoming aware of her situation. 
During this time she never had off her 
clothes. One day she slept in a barn, an- 
other in an open enclosure. Regard to del- 
icacy in such a case was impossible. After 
a fortnight spent at a house on Lord Lo- 
vat’s ground (probably in Stratherrick, In- 
verness-shire), the journey was renewed in 
the same style as before; only Mr. Forster 
had retired from the party, and the lady 
found herself entirely in the hands of 
Frasers. 

They now crossed a loch into Glengar- 
ry’s land, where they lodged several nights 
in cowhouses, or in the open air, making 
progress all the time to the westward, 
where the country becomes extremely wild. 
At Lochourn, an arm of the sea on the 
west coas*, the unfortunate lady was trans- 
ferred to a small vessel which was in wait- 
ing for her. Bitterly did she weep, and 
pitifully implore compassion; but the 
Highlanders understood not her language; 
and though they had done so, a departure 
from the orders which had been given 
them was not to be expected from men of 
their character. In the vessel she found 
that she was in the custody of Alexander 
Macdonald, a tenant of one of the Western 
Islands named Heskir, belonging to Sir 
Alexander Macdonald of. Sleat. 

The unfortunate lady remained in Mac- 
donald’s charge at Heskir nearly two years 
—during the first year without once seeing 
bread, and with no supply of clothing; 


_ obliged, in fact, to live in the same miser- 
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able way as the rest of the family; after- 
wards some little indulgence was shown to 
her.. This island was of desolate aspect, 
and had no inhabitant besides Macdonald 
and his wife. The wretchedness of such a 
situation for a lady who had been all her 
life accustomed to the refined society of a 
capital, may easily be imagined. 

In June, 1734, a sloop came to Heskir to 
take away the lady; it was commanded by 
a Macleod, and in it she was conveyed to 
the remotest spot of ground connected with 
the British Islaunds—namely, the isle of St. 
Kilda, the property of the chief of Mac- 
leod, and remarkable for the simple char- 
acter of the poor peasantry who occupy it. 
There cannot, of course, be a doubt that 
those who had an interest in the seclusion 
of Lady Grange, regarded this as a more 
eligible place than Heskir, in as far as it 
was more out of the way, and promised 
better for her complete and permanent con- 
finement. In some respects it was an ad- 
vantageous change for the lady; the place 
was Hot uninhabited, as Heskir very nearly 
was; and her domestic accommodation 
was better. In St. Kilda she was placed in 
a house or cottage of two small apartments, 
tolerably well furnished, with a girl to 
wait upon her, and provided with a suffi- 
ciency of good food and clothing. Of edu- 
cated persons the island contained not one, 
except fora short time a clergyman, named 
Roderick Maclennan. There was hardly 
even a person capable of speaking or un- 
derstanding the English language within 
reach. No books, no intelligence from the 
world in which she had once lived. Only 
once a year did a steward come to collect 
the rent paid in kind by the poor people; 
and by him was the lady regularly fur- 
nished with a store of such articles, for- 
eign to the place, as she needed—usually a 
stone of sugar, a pound of tea, six pecks of 
wheat, and an anker of spirits. Thus she 
had no lack of the common necessaries of 
life; she only wanted society and freedom. 
In this way she spent seven dreary years 
in St. Kilda. We learn that she was kind 
to the inhabitants, giving them from her 


own stores; and sometimes had the women — 


to come and dance before her; but her 
temper and habits were not such as to gain 
their esteem. Often she drank too much; 
- and whenever any one near her committed 
the slightest mistake, she would fly into a 
furious passion, and even resort to violence. 
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Once she was detected in an attempt, dur 
ing the night, to obtain a pistol from above 
the steward’s bed, in the room next to her 
own; on his awaking and seeing her, she 
ran off to her own bed. One is disposed, 
of course,.to make all possible allowanees 
for a person in her wretched circumstances; 
yet there can be little doubt, from the evi- 
dence before us, that it was a natural and 
habitual violence of temper which dis- 
played itself during her residence in St, 
Kilda. 

Meanwhile it was known in Edinburgh 
that Lady Grange had been forcibly car- 
ried away and placed in seclusiou by orders 
of her husband; but her whereabouts was 
a mystery to all besides a few who were 
concerned to keep it secret. Moved by po- 
litical ambition, Mr. Erskine gave up his 
seat on the bench in 1734, and went into 
parliament as member from Clackmaunan- 
shire. He had hopes of distinguishing 
himself in opposition to Sir Robert Walpole; 
but he ruined all at his first appearance, 
by a display of oratory against the proposal 
to abolish the statutes against witchcraft. 
Affecting a pious horror of necromancy, ne 
maintained that witches ought not to be 
suffered to live, for such was the injunction 
ot Scripture. For this fanatical harangue 
he was laughed’at by Walpole, and sjmply 
finished himself as a politician. 

The world had wondered at the events of 
his domestic life, and several persons de- 
nounced the singular means he had adopt- 
ed for obtaining domestic peace. But, in 
the main, he stood as well with society as 
he had ever done. At length, in the win- 
ter of 1740, a communication from Lady 
Grange for the first time reached her 
friends. Her letter, written from St. Kilda, 
and dated January 20, 1788, had taken two 
years to reach Edinburgh. It was ad- 
dressed to the solicitor-general, gives a nar- 
rative of her sufferings, and conclades with 
the piteous appeal, “ When this comes to 
you, if you hear I am alive, do me justice, 
and relieve me. I beg you make all haste; 
but if you hear I am dead, do what you 
think right before God.” She subscribes 
herself Rachel Erskine. 

The letter still exists. It is fairly writ- 
ten, though with defective orthography, 
and has lately been exhibited as a curiosity 
at a meeting of the Society of Amtiquaries 
of Scotland. In it she says that, if she had 
paper, she would write to one of her 


friends, Lord Dun; from which it would 
appear that she had had a difficulty in pro- 
curing so much as a single sheet of letter 
paper. This interesting communication 
was brought by the minister Maclennan 
aud his wife, who had left St. Kilda in dis- 
content, after quarrelling with Macleod’s 
steward. The idea of a lady by birth and 
education being immured for a series of 
years in an outlandish place where only the 
most illiterate people resided, and this by 
the command of a husband who could only 
complain of her irritable temper, struck 
forcibly upon public feeling, and particu- 


larly upon the mind of Lady Grange’s legal 


agent, Mr. Hope of Rankeillor, who had all 
along felt a keen interest iu her fate. Of 
Mr. Hope it may be remarked that he was 
also a zealous Jacobite; yet, though all the 
persons engaged in the lady’s abduction 
were of that party, he hesitated not to take 
active measures on the contrary side. He 
immediately applied for a warrant to 


search for and liberate Lady’Grange. This , 


application was opposed by the friends of 
Mr. Erskine, and eventually it was defeat- 
ed; yet he was not on that account de- 
terred from hiring a vessel, and sending it 
with armed men to secure the freedom of 
the lady—a step which, as it was illegal 
and dangerous, obviously implied no small 
risk on his own part, It came to nothing. 

The poor lady, however, was not destined 
to end her days in the remote island of St. 
Kilda, The attempt to rescue her, though 
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abortive, possibly stimulated Erskine and 
his political confederates to hide her in 
some new and secret place of confinement. 
She was removed to the mainland, in Ross- 
shire, and there, after undergoing a few 
more years of rigorous seclusion, she died 
in May, 1745. She had been illegally de- 
tained for upwards of twelve years—a cir- 
cumstance reflecting great discredit on the 
public authorities who had been made 
aware of her case, Erskine, her miserably 
intriguing husband, spoke lightly of her 
decease, and, indeed, viewed it as being in 
the character of a relief. His latter days 
were in strange contrast with his former 
position as a judge. He lived in nota very 
reputable way in a mean lodging in the 
Haymarket, Westminster. There he died 
in 1754, and was not regretted. 

Such, in brief, without the varnish of fic- 
tion, is the story of Lady Grange, the 
daughter of Chiesley, whose mental pecu- 
liarities she bad to a certain extent inher- 
ited, At the time she lived there were no 
other ostensible means of restraint for per- 
sous in her unhappy condition than the 
common prison, or Bedlam with its straw 
and its chains. How much reason have 
we to congratulate ourselves on the im- 
proved humanity that provides asylums 
with gentle treatment for the safety, and it 
may be, the recovery of those on whom has 
been laid the heavy affliction of mental 
disorder! 
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MADEMOISELLE 
—OR,— 
THE FORTUNES OF A CASTAWAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

TueE ship Good Luck, Captain Follansbee, 
bound for Melbourne, had suffered slightly 
from the same storm which had wrecked 
the vessel in which Dely was being carried 
away captive; but after “lying to”’ fora 
day or so for repairs, at the hands of her 
carpenter and crew, was able to proceed 
on her way rejoicing. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning 
that a sailor espied a raft floating near 
them, with something on it that exeited 
his curiosity. 


“There’s something yellow on it that 


shines like gold!’ he xaid. 

The captain surveyed it through his spy- 
glass, and discovered what looked like two 
human figures upon it, and the. ship’s 
course was instantly turned towards it. 

A boat was lowered and sent out to it, 
_and returned bringing the lifeless body of 
the old man, and Dely, still unconscious. 

**The man is dead, I think, but the little 
girl is warm and breathes; so we thought 


perhaps there might be a breath left in the - 


old man,” said one of the sailors. 


Dely and the lifeless body of the old 
sailor were lifted carefully and tenderly 
into the ship—for sailors’ hands are very 
often tender, if they are rough—and the 
captain’s wife and sister, who were on 
board, took charge of the child, whose deep 
swoon seemed so much like death, that, at 
first, they had little hope she would revive. 

“Wrecked in the storm, probably, and 
been outever since! Howcould that child, 
delicate as she looks, live so long? They 
could not have had much to eat on that lit- 
tle raft!’ said the captain. “ Were there 
any signs of provisions, Johnson ?” 

“ Notiing but a stall brandy flask, sir— 
with every drop gone.” 

(You can trust Johnson for finding 
that out!” said one of the sailors, who was 
never too much impressed by mournful 
things to joke.) 

““If the old fellow could only have held 
outa little longer!’ said the captain, sadly. 
“He must have been but a very short time 
dead. You remember that we saw pieces 
of a wreck. I wonder if that child is the 
ouly survivor? She looks worn to a skele- 
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ton, but what power of endurance she 

must have! I think it is hardly an even 

chance that she will live, theugh. It isn’t 

easy to arouse anybody out of a long swoon 

like that, brought on by hunger and 
ure.” 

But Dely did live. She had, as the cap- 
tain had expressed it, a remarkable “‘ power 
of endurance.” 

When she returned to consciousness, in 
a comfortable white berth, with kind faces 
_ bending over her, she thought for a mo- 
ment that she had died, aud gone to heaven. 
But recollection soon came back to her. 
She remembered that he was dead—the 
friend who had been so tender and self-sac- 
rificing in those terrible days on the raft; 
and she grieved bitterly, as she thought 
that if he had not shared his sleuder store 
of food and drink with her, he might have 
lived. But then, she remembered how 
strange he had seemed, even on the first 
day, and thought the shock and exposure 
of the shipwreck had broken him down, as 
he had said. She was too weak to talk— 
too weak to think much. They gave her 
food, though not so much as she wanted, 
beeause they dared not; for at the first 
sight of food she burst into tears, and 
seemed beside herself, eating as greedily as 
alittie animal. But it restored her won- 
derfully, and she fell into a deep sleep 
that lasted for hours. 
™ It was not until she awoke that she 
learned where she was, and where the ves- 
sel was bound. It was no disappointment 
to her to know that she was not going to- 
wards home, because she had not for a mo- 
meut boped for that. *‘ Melbourne” was 
as well as anywhere else, so loug as they’ 
were good kind people that she was with, 
and she was safe forever from Dennett! 
Now that she had escaped the peril of the 
sea, almost ber first thought was of him. 
How wonderful a thing it was! The storm 
which had carried to their deaths all the 
others on board the vessel, had been the 
means of rescuing her from the hands of 
her enemy, in her hour of greatest danger! 
She began to thiuk that God bad not for- 
gotten her. As soon as she was strong 
enough she told ali her story to Captain 
Follansbee, and his wife, and sister; told, 
with tears, of Johuny Willard, and her 
kind friends of the circus troupe, and with 
a shudder that she could not repress, of 
Dennett, and his threats. 

18 


Mademoiselle Sylphina, 


“There is some good in shipwrecks, 
when they drown such villains as those?’ 
said the captain, heartily; and the ladies 
kissed her, and cried over her, as if she 
were still in the power of her wicked perse- 
cutor. 

“T need not be a burden upon anybody,” 
said Dely, after she had told them about 
her performances in the circus. ‘If there 
is any circus at Melbourne I think they 
would engage me.”’ 

** My dearest child, you will make your 
fortune!’ said Miss Follansbee, who was 
very animated in manner, and reminded 
Dely of Miss Junkins. ‘* Melbourne is the 
very place for you!—they know how to ap- 
preciate genius there. And it is quite 
providential that you have been thrown in 
my way, for I am an actress, and am going 
to Melbourne to fulfil an engagement in 
the Koyal Theatre. You shall be my little 
protege, and if you can dance as you say, 
you will be sure to take immensely !—you 
are such a little beauty—though you are as 
thin and pale as a ghost!” 

“*T don’t know anything about theatres,” 
said Dely. ‘‘I would rather perform ina 
circus.”’ 

“O my darling child! circuses are so 
low. If I were you, I wouldn’t say any- 
thing about the circus when we get to 
Melbourne; you can say that you have 
danced and performed, and people will 
take it for granted that it was in a theatre. 
And if I can get you an engagement in the 
theatre, 1 am sure you will like it a great 
deal better. It is not so hard and danger- 
ous, besides being so much more genteel !” 

Dely did not like this new view of things \ 
very well. She did not like to be told that 
the circus was “low,” when she had 
thought that there was no position so high 
and distinguished as that of a circus per- 
former. 

But she was very docile, and they were 
very kind to her, and she readily agreed to 
put herself in Miss Follansbee’s charge, 
and dance in the theatre, if a situation 
could be found for her. 

The voyage was very Jong and monoto- 
nous. Dely remembered that, on the school 
map, Australia was quite at the other end 
of the world, but still she did not see how 
it could take quite so long to get there! 
They had fair winds, too, most of the time, 
and went very rapidly; but sometimes 
there would come a calu, which lasted for 
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aday or two, when the vessel would scarcely 
seem to move, and they would ull grow 
very impatient. Miss Follansbee had 
. brought a good many plays, and she studied 
the parts which she was to act from them, 
and sometimes rehearsed them, greatly to 

-Dely’s edification, and also to that of the 
sailors, who crowded around to see and lis- 
ten. Dely thought acting was very de- 
lightful, and she was quite resigned now 
to going into the theatre, instead of the 
circus, since there was a chance that she 
might there learn to be an actress. 

Miss Follansbee taught her to recite a 
great many tragical passages from her 
plays, and as she learned very readily, she 
was soon able to recite them, to Miss Fol- 
lansbee’s great satisfaction ; and the captain 
and crew applauded her so heartily that 
she felt as if she were again in the circus 
ring. 

“ They’ll have you on the stage at once, 
not only to dance, but to act! Let me see, 
what shall you be called? ‘The Child 
Wonder,’ probably. ‘Little Adele, the 
Child Wonder,’ ”’ Miss Follansbee said. 

*“O, why should I change my name?” 
cried Dely, in a distressed tone. I should 
like to be an actress, but I can’t—I never 
can change my name! I will always be 
Mademoiselle Sylphinal’ 

“That does very well for a circus per- 
former, or perhaps it would do if you did 
nothing but dance in the theatre, but it 
doesn’t sound at all suitable for an actress. 
Now, I am Signora Buanotti on the stage, 
and I always take immensely, even in 
places where my reputation hasn’t preceded 
me; and I always consider that my success 
is due, at least partly, to the distinguished 


- @haracter of my name. It looks so very 


well on the bills! You will understand 
very soon, when you are once in the busi- 
ness, how very important an elegant and 
impressive name is! But the manager will 
probably settle that for you.” 

**O, I hope he wont make me call myself 
anything but Mademoiselle Sylphina!’ said 
Dely. “ They gave me that name in the 
circus troupe, and they would think it so 
ungrateful in me to change it!’ 

“Pooh! they’ll never know it, child. 
You will never see them again,”’ said Miss 
Follansbee, carelessly. 

Dely’s eyes filled with tears. 

“TI shall see them again if I live!’ she 
said, firmly. ‘I mean to work very hard, 
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and earn a great deal of money, and then 
I shall go home and carry them all some.” 

*O, if you get to be a great actress, and 
earn a great deal of money, you will very 
soon forget that you ever had anything to 
do with circus people!” said Miss Follans- 
bee. 

**No indeed, I will not!” cried Dely, 
with an indignant burst of tears. “I 
would never forget my friends, if I were 
ever so great; and I think circus people 
are just as nice as theatre people!’ 

After she discovered, by this outburst, 
how deeply Dely felt any disparagement of 
her circus friends, Miss Follansbee said no 
more about it. Dely was very sorry that 
she had been so foolish as to cry, and more 
sorry still that she had spoken angrily to 
Miss Follansbee, who was very kind to her. 
But she really could not believe that actors 


’ and actresses were superior to circus per- 


formers, for Miss Follansbee seemed so 
very much like the ladies of the circus 
troupe! She was exactly like a mixture of 
Miss Junkins and Miss McFadden, with a 
bit of the Fat Lady thrown in—and per- 
haps a little something of Mademoiselle 
Titania, the Marvellous Dwarf, added also, 
for she was sometimes a little ill-natured. 

They reached Melbourne at last, just as 
Dely was beginning to despair, and to 
think, with the Irishman, that ‘the earth 
was all say.”’ 

It was so good to be once more on land! 
It made Dely feel as if all the horrors she 
had passed through since she left it were 
only a dream. 

It was so strange and delightful, too, to 
find so large a city—larger than any that 


‘she remembered ever having seen—at the 


very ends of the earth! 
It seemed to Dely as if she were begin- 
ning a new life. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CAPTAIN FoLLANSBEE and his wife were 
to remain only a week or two in Melbourne, 
going from thence to London, and Dely 
had, when she first knew it, asort of home- 
sick longing to go, too. London was so 
very much nearer home! But she stifled 
the longing bravely. If she were to go 
with them, she must be dependent upon 
them, it was impossible to tell for how long, 
and Dely had a very proud little spirit, and 
longed, above everything, to take care of 
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herself. 


Here in Melbourne there was a 
very strong probability that she might be 
able to doit. Besides that, Miss Follans- 
bee really wanted her. She was lonely, 
and liked to have her for company, and 
had “taken a great fancy to her,’’ as she 
expressed it. She was proud of her, also, 
and expected her to make a great sensa- 
tion, on account of her remarkable beauty, 
which sensation would add a reflected lus- 
tre to her own success. 

But how much of her regard was self-in- 
terest, and how much real affection, Dely 
was too honest and single-minded to con- 
sider. She was conscious, however, that 
she could never feel the same affection for 
her that she bad felt for good silly affected 
Miss Junkins. 

The. Royal Theatre was a very preten- 
tious building on the outside. Dely felt 
rather awed at the prospect of entering it 
—O, if it had only been the dear old 
weather-beaten circus tent!—but behind 
the scenes, where Miss Follansbee took her 
for her first interview with the manager, 
there was nothing at all magnificent. 

The manager was very polite to Miss 
Follansbee, but he did not seem to be at 
all struck with Dely’s appearance. He 
was much more cold and critica] than Mr. 
Pennant. 

She danced before him, her most beauti- 
ful dance, which the audience in the circus 
had gone wild over, on that never-to-be- 
forgotten night of her last appearance, and 
though his face relaxed a little, he did not 
express the least admiration. 

She might come the next morning, when 
there was a rehearsal, and he would see if. 
anything could be done with her, he said, 
very coldly and carelessly. And Dely’s 
hopes went down to zero. 

“My dear child,” said Miss Follansbee, 
to whom she confided her discouragement 
and mortification as soon as they were out 
of the chilling managerial presence, “ he is 
perfectly delighted with you! He knows 
he shall make a great success of you. 1 
could see it in his eyes all the time. 
*Child Wonders’ are not so common in 
Australia as they are in Europe and Anier- 
ica, I can assure you.” 

“Tf he liked me, why did he pretend 
that he didn’t?” said straightforward Dely. 

“O, that is his way; he isa sly old fox; 
so are all managers. He likes to pay actors 

just as little as he can, so as to make im- 
mense profits himself.” 
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Dely thought with a sigh of the circus 
‘troupe. She had not yet come to believe 
in the superiority of theatres. 

She danced on the stage the next day, 
before all the actors and actresses belong- 
ing to the theatre. And though she felta 
little awkward at first—the stage was such 
a different place from the circus ring—yet 
they all applauded her so heartily that she 
was reassured. 

They were all very pleasant, but they 
asked her so many questions that it was 
very difficult indeed to avoid divulging her 
circus experience; she was only kept from 
it by the look of horror which Miss Fol- 
lansbee cast upon her whenever the subject 
was approached. 

Poor Dely! it was very hard for her to 
act as if she were ashamed of the happiest 
memories of her life, but she would not 
wound Miss Follansbee’s feelings. ’ 

At one boarding-house where Miss Fol- 
lansbee and she had applied for rooms 
they had been refused because they were 
* theatre people.” 

Dely wondered if there was anything in 
the world that was not “low” in some- 
body’s eyes. 

‘The manager engaged her to dance in 

ballet, and to appear on the stage when- 
ever achild was needed—at a very small 
salary, indeed; but it was enough to pay 
her board, and Miss Follansbee, who had 
quite a large salary—what seemed to Dely 
a mine of wealth—would furnish her with 
clothes; and as Dely was sure that she 
should improve so much as to be able to 
earn enough to repay her very soon, she 
was quite content. 

She practised her dancing assiduously, 
under a teacher who was connected with 
the theatre, and when she appeared in bal- 
let for the first time she produced, as Miss 
Follansbee had predicted, “‘a great sensa- 
tion.” After she retired from the stage 
there were cries from all parts of the 
house for “‘ the little girl,” and “‘ Made- 
moiselle Sylphina” (for Dely had not as 
yet been rubbed of her cherished name), 
and Dely saw that the manager’s cold gray 
eyes were twinkling, and be was rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction. 

At the end of six months her salary was 
doubled, and she could now support herself 
entirely, though Miss Follansbee insisted 
upon supplying her with masters for the 
ordinary branches of education, and paying 
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for them herself, for Dely’s purse was not 
yet equal to that. They were the best 
teachers that the city afforded, for Miss 
Follansbee declared that she would never 
be a great actress until she was thoroughly 
educated. 

They lived in a very quiet way, and yet 
they made many friends, and Dely’s life 
was very happy, as well as very busy. Jt 
was so quiet and uneventful, so free from 
danger and excitement, that she felt some- 
times as if she could not really be her old 
self, as if the little girl who had been so 
persecuted, and passed through so many 
dangers, were another person, whose his- 
tory she had only heard. The memory of 
Dennett was like a fearful nightmare; now 
and then a face that bore some resemblance 
te his thrilled her with fear. She had one 
great grief in the fact that she could hear 
not a word from Mr. Lamm or Johnny, 
though she had written to them both so 
often; and yet, when she reflected, she 
thought it hardly strange; the mails were 
so infrequent, and so long delayed, it was 
more than likely that they had never re- 
ceived her letters. 

Aud gradually she grew resigned to this, 


though she never for a moment abandoned - 


her hope of one day seeing them again. 

Though Miss Follansbee was rather ec- 
centric, she was very kind, and Dely grew 
really attached to her—though for years 
they had occasional differences in regard 
to the relative merits of circuses and thea- 
tres, Dely standing up stoutly for her old 
friends —and Miss Follansbee was very, 
fond and proud of Dely. 

In the course of two or three years Miss 
Follansbee became the “ leading lady” at 
the theatre, and when Dely was fourteen 
she had her begin a regular course of study 
for the stage. In reality, Dely had been 
“studying for the stage’’ ever since they 
had been in Melbourne; she had been 
present at almost every rehearsal at the 
theatre; she knew all of Miss Follansbee’s 
parts almost as well as that lady did her. 
self, and, consequently, when she began to 
study diligently under skillfal teachers, 
they were all surprised at the ability she 
displayed, and they all prophesied that, 
with her beauty and talent, she would 
create a great furore. 

Miss Follansbee would have no more 
dancing. All of Dely’s time was devoted 
to ber theatrical studies. She was not to 
make her debut until she was seventeen ; 
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she must have three years of hard study, 
Miss Follausbee declared, Dely herself 
was anxious to begin her career, not so 
much because she anticipated great pleas- 
ure from it; she had been a great deal be- 
hind the scenes now, and knew how hard 
a life it was, and how many unpleasant 
things were connected with it, and that 
charm which had hung about the circus, to 
her childish mind, had never been asso- 
ciated with the theatre; but she did have 
the old desire of her childhood to be inde- 
pendent. But the three years passed 
quickly. It seemed to Dely sometimes 
that all the years she had spent in Mel- 
bourne were shorter than the few mouths 
that elapsed between her running away 
from Still River poor farm and her coming. 
there! 

Miss Follansbee was in a fever of excite- 
ment and delight at the thought of the 
great success that her protege was sure to 
make; for Dely réally possessed talent, and 
her beauty, which had been remarkable as 
a child, was much more so now; she had 
become famous for it already; people 


‘stopped to gaze after her in the streets, 


and the quantity of love letters that she 
received was a continual source of distress 
to Miss Follansbee; she was the only one 
who was disturbed by them, however; 
Dely was serenely heart-whole, and too 
busy fo flirt, if she had been inclined to. 
Miss Follansbee wished to give up her 
position, and take Dely to London for her 
debut; but Dely resisted earnestly. She 
wished to make her debut in the city 
where she had studied, and where she had 
so many teachers and friends who were in- 
terested in her success. It seemed to her 
very ungrateful to go away from the place 
that now seemed to her like home, and 
make her first appearance on the stage of a 


‘strange theatre, in a strange city—even in 


a strange country. 

So Miss Follansbee was obliged to yield, 
though reluctantly; and she was also 
obliged to yield to Dely’s steadfast rejec- 
tion of all the fine names proposed for her. 

And so the manager of the Royal Theatre, 
the same man before whom Dely had 
danced on her first arrival in Melbourne, 
but who regarded her coldly and critically 


‘no longer, announced, by elahorate adver- 


tisements and flaming posters, all over the 
city, the debut of the “ beautiful and tal- 
ented young aetress, Mademviselle Syl- 
phina.”’ [To BE CONTINUED.| 


GOLDFINCH. 


BY BARBARA BROOME. 


MARRYGOOLD Finca! Jest come here 
right straight off an’ kerry these apple 
parin’s out ter the pigs. D’ye hear?” 

Marigold was out by the brush-heap, try- 
ing to play seesaw; she didn’t make out 
very well. She had put a board over the 
chopping-block, and piled up ever so many 
little stones on one end, but when she got 
on the other end to seesaw, down she 
would come with a great bounce, and. all 
the little stones would roll off with a hop, 
skip and a jump. When Marigold heard 
her name called, she looked round. Her 
aunt’s sharp nose was poked through the 
morning-glory vines that covered the back- 
kitchen window. Her aunt was in a great 
hurry, too, for it was baking-day. 

“ Here you,” said she, holding a pan out 
of the window, “don’t let the grass grow 
under your feet ’fore you git back with this 
ere pan. I want to puta batch o’ bread in 
it. It was so full that the apple-parings 
dangled over the bright sides, like streamers 
of red ribbon. 

Marigold burried off with the pan, but I 
am sorry to say, that when she turned the 
corner, she walked along quite slowly, aud 
by the time she reached the pigpen, she 
had quite forgotten what her aunt had told 
her. 


““O,” said she, ‘‘ now I’ll have some fun,”’ 
She shook out the long crispy parings 
one by one, and had a great time feeding 


the pigs with them. Then she stood watch- 
ing the little piggies, as they rooted in the 
dirt, and tried hard to push their little 
snouts through the boards. The bristles 
on their twelve little backs were as crisp 
and white as snow, and underneath you 
could see their pretty, pinky skin. What 
pleased Marigold most, however, was that 
they all had curly tails. That is, all but 
one, and even his had a kink in it, 

“Poor little piggie-wiggies,’’ said Mari- 
gold, letting her aunt’s “ bran new tin” 
drop into the sty. “ How they want to get 
out!’ said she leaning over, and scraping 
their backs with a sharp stick. ‘‘ 1 mean 
to let ’°em out myself. Good, so I will! 
There! you little darlings;’ and as Mari- 
gold held up a loose board and said these 


words, the little ‘‘ porkers’’ wiggled and 
squeezed themselves through the opening 
most joyfully. They never once turned 
their naughty heads to bid their poor moth- 
er good-by. They left her in the sty, cry- 
ing and weeping, for she was too big to 
follow afterthem. She felt so bad that she 
could not stand up, but rolled in the dirt, 
and turned Aunt Penelope’s shiny tin into 
a cocked hat, and then tried to bite it in 
two. 

Ah, but the little pigs! Didn’t they have 


a glorious time of it? They behaved 


though extremely rude to Marigold; they 
grunted and squealed terribly, whenever 
she came near them. At last she got angry 
at their ingratitude. 

“I'm bound cateh one of you,’’ sald 
she, ‘‘and I wont give it up till I do,” 

So Marigev!4 ran, and the little pigs ran, 
and when sbe felt sure of one, whisk! he 
was off ona full gallop again, his little 
heels kicking up in the air, as much as to 
say, “I guess not, quite.” At last a cross 
voice brought Marigold to her senses, and 
what was her horror to find ber aunt look- 
ing over the barnyard fence. 

** Wal, I never, in all my born days?’ 
said Aunt Penelope, holding up her hands. 

Her nose was sharper than ever, and her 
voice more vinegary. | 

“Start yer boots inter the house, now, 
miss, ’n jest wait till 1 come.” 

Marigold wondered what her aunt would 
do to her; she’d have a boxed ear, she 
guessed. But no, when her aunt came in, 
she only looked at her very solemnly, and 
said: 

*T’m not goin’ to be troubled with you 
any longer, after this. I’ve made up my 
mind on this.” 

Marigold felt secretly pleased, and want- 
ed very much to smile at the “tin’’ that 
her aunt had picked out of the sty. Her 
aunt went stiffly on: 

* [ shall—’ Marigold pricked up her ears 
breathlessly. ‘I shall seud you to the 
district school to-morrow.”’ 

Aunt Penelope,’ began Marigold, in 
the greatest distress. 

‘“There, don’t you dare to say a word, 


you torment.” 
her foot upon the ground. 
you move for the next hour.” 

So Marigold stayed as still as a mouse, on 
the edge of the high wooden chair, watch- 
ing her aunt beating up the eggs, and whip- 
ping the pies into the oven, and thinking 
of to-morrow. O, she knew she would die 
to go to school, when she was such a dunce; 
how they would laugh at her, and then 
there were so many there, and they all 
looked so nice, and she would have to go in 
her shabby brown gown and her clumpy 
shoes. Poor child! She put up her dirty 
little paw so uften to her eyes, that she 
was soon a sad-looking sight. 

When Marigold went to bed that night, 
she was wicked enough ‘to wish that to- 
morrow might never come. But then she 
really didn’t think when she said that, you 
know. 

It was pretty hard, to be sure, when the 
next day did come. All the scholars stared 
at her, and put their heads together, as if 
they were trying to settle what kind of a 
queer animal she was. Then the master 
called out her name so loud, all of a sud- 
den, that she jumped as if acannon had 
gone off beside her, and that made the 
scholars titter. 

“Come up to me,”’ said the master; and 
she went up with her big shoes, clumpety 
clump over the bare floor, and the odious 
brown gown felt more odious than ever. 

“Did you ever go to school before?” 
asked the master. 

“WNo,’’ said Marigold, stooping as much 
as she could, so as to hide her shoes. 

“No sir, if you please,”’ said the master. 
“Can you read ?”’ 

“No,” from Marigold again. 

“You know your letters, of course ?” 

Marigold never uttered a word; she was 
bursting with anger andshame. The room 
was so sti]l you could have heard a pin 
drop. The master placed before her a 
pasteboard tablet. All the letters were 
printed on it, very big and black. 

“ What's that?” asked the master, point- 
ing to E. 

Marigold didn’t know, but she felt that 
everybody was listening to her, so she said 
“a.” 

“No,” the master shook his head. 
What's that?” 

That was O. Marigvld knew it, and it 
made her feel a little better. But then he 


Aunt Penelope stamped 
“And don’t 
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pointed to X, and R, and G, and T, and 
Marigold hung her head, and at last said, 
desperately : 

*T don’t know any of ’em,” and burst 
into such a tempest of sobs, that the whole 
schoo] shouted with laughter. 

All the scholars staid at noon. Marigold 
heard the jingle and clatter of tin pails, as 
the hungry little mortals hastily pulled off 
the covers. Marigold sat with her head 
buried in her hands, leaning forward 
against the desk. She gave her own little 
dinner-pail a spiteful kick with her foot, 
for she was very hungry, and she had made 
up her mind not to touch a mouthful. 

She staid so, feeling very hard and bitter 
against everybody, till the children had all 
gone out, and the room grew still. She 
lifted her head then, and looked round, 
but she dropped it immediately, for there 
right beside her stood a little girl with long 
curls, and a pretty ruffled apron. 

“Marigold Finch,’ said the little girl, 
softly, ‘‘ wout you come and eat dinner with 
me ?” 

“TI don’t want any dinner. Go away!” 
said Marigold, crossly, twitching off the 
arm, that had somehow crept round her 
shoulder. 

“ Do come,” pleaded the stranger; “ they 
are all down on the green playing, and I 
know the splendidest butternut tree where 
we can go, and nobody’ll be there to see 
us.”’ 

Marigold at last allowed herself to be 
coaxed; and after her fifth slice of bread- 
and-butter, she grew quite talkative with 
her new friend. She told her how she 
hated to come to school, because her Aunt 
Penelope always said she’d be the stupidest 
blockhead there; how Aunt Penelope was 
very cross to her, she guessed * cause she 
was an old maid,” and made her wear her 
shoes a ‘‘mile too big,’ and “cut all her 
old dresses over for her,’’ and when her 
father came home from California, she was 
just going to tell him all about it. 

Then Grace, that was her new friend’s 
name, told her not to mind anything about 
it, at all, and wait till her father came 
home, and the girls didn’t mean anything 
by laughing at her; they were only “fill 
of fun.” And when Marigold accepted the 
half of Grace’s piece of pie, her heart was 
as light as a bit of sponge cake. Just 
then two great black eyes peeked through 
the bushes at them. 


Goldfinch, 


Grace,” said the owner of the eyes, 
“ why didn’t you come with us; we’ve had 
such a firstrate time, haven’t we ?”’ 

‘“*Haven’t we, though?’ answered a 
dozen other voices, and out of the bushes 
came dancing and scampering nearly the 
whole school. 

“We have been everywhere after you, 
Grace,” said one girl. 

“ Do look,” said another. ‘‘ If she didn’t 
stay away to fuss over that little dunce.” 

Then they all stared at Marigold with 
contempt. 

“Ithink you might go away, and let us 
alone,” said Grace, pleasantly. ‘‘ We don’t 
want to be distur 

“1 don’t care, we want to stay,” said big 
black eyes. ‘‘ We want to talk to what’s- 
her-name there. Some kind of a Goldfinch, 
aint she, eh?” ‘ 

“She looks exactly like a Gold-finch, 
don’t she ?” asked one, mockingly. 

“© yes, she’s dressed so fine!’ jeered 
another. 

“And most likely she sings like a gold- 
finch,” said a third, patting Marigold’s 
head. 


“T can sing,” said Marigold, defiantly 
tossing back her rough locks, and standing 
up, ‘* I can sing.” 

“ Ho, ho! what a dear little spitfire it is,’’ 


said the black-eyed girl, who was always 
the leader in such things. “ Well, sing, 
then, pretty one. Hearing’s believing, you 
know. Come, girls, be all ready to clap 
when she gets through.” 

Marigold saw she could not get away, but 
she turned round and looked at them, 
flushed and trembling at their rudeness, 
and thought to herself, ‘‘ Well, they shan’t 
make me sing, anyhow!” 

“Alem! Miss—a—Finch. The—a— 
public are—a—waiting,”’ continued her 
tormentor, in a grand voice, and with a 
flourish of her hand and a bow down to the 
ground. 

Suddenly Marigold changed her mind, 
and without another word began to sing. 
The girls stopped talking and drew back a 
little. They opened their eyes wider, they 
looked at each other, they looked at Mari- 
gold, who with cheeks like carnation pinks, 
eyes brighter than diamonds, lips like the 
scarlet of a flamingo’s wing, poured the 
notes out of her quivering little throat in a 
shower of melody. How she sang! Any 
sensible goldfinch would have taken to his 


bed and died with envy if he had listened 
to her. 

None of the scholars had ever heard any- 
thing like it before. When she was done 
they slunk away in silence and in shame, 
and when the bell rang for the afternoon 
session, Marigold walked into school hand 
in hand with Grace, and nobody troubled 
her. Indeed the scholars had been unkind 
more out of thoughtlessness than anything 
else, and now, anxious to ‘‘ make up,” they 
went to the other extreme, and made Gold- 
finch—so they always called her after this— 
prime favorite, in spite of her ignorance, 
her frowsy hair and her shoes. 

Then Goldfinch set herself hard at work. 
Knowledge crept in and took the place of 
ignoranve; the frowsy hair she brought 
into shape by patient combing and hard 
brushing, and a tuck that she secretly let 
out in the skirt of her brown dress, nearly, 
hid her disgraceful shoes. 

But although she had risen so much in 
the world, still as is natural to — of us, 
she asked for “‘ more.” 

“*What’s the use, after all, of nice 
and being smart ?”’ said she toGrace. “Id 
a great deal rather be pretty like you.’’ 

Pooh!’ laughed Grace; “ they say I’m 
nothing but a doll, with my pink cheeks 
and blue eyes,” 

* Well, just see what a lot of freckles Pve 
goton my face, and my hair is just like 
ropeyarn.”’ 

You've got pretty eyes, anyway, Goldy, 
so,”’ said Grace, warmly. 

** Have I, truly?’ asked Marigold, earn- 
estly. ‘* What do they look like ?”’ 

“QO, when you stand in the sun, like 
you’re doing now, they look just like—like 
new horse-chestnuts.”’ 

Then they both laughed, and Marigold 
said, merrily: 

“They must look like bull’s eyes, then.” 
And she determined to look at her eyes in 
the glass the minute she got into the house. 

That was early in the spring, and she 
and Grace were comiag home from school 
when they had this confab. It was the 
middle of summer before Marigold walked 
out or saw Grace again. For weeks and 
weeks she was very sick; she tossed and 
screamed inthe delirium of fever. She 
cried, ‘‘ Father, father, father, come home 
to your little Marigold.”” When she was 
sickest, he came home, but she went on 
just the same. calling for him, “ Father, 


father, father,’ for she did not know him. 
Yes, her father came Lome from the gold 
mines with heaps and heaps of hard shiny 
yellow stones, but he could take little pleas- 
ure in his money for fear his little daughter 
would never be well enough to enjoy it 
with him. He did everything for her while 
she was sick, and carried her away from 
Aunt Penelope who had been so cross to 
her. 
But after a jong, long time, reason came 
to Marigold again. She remembered clos- 
ing her eyes in her aunt’s little attic, where 
the brown rafters almost touched her head, 
and the stars peeped down at her through 
the skylight. Now everything was wonder- 
fully changed. Smiling cherubs were 
painted on the ceiling above her, and the 
beautiful carpet looked as if it was made of 
green moss and had pink roses sprinkled 
over it; from the long open windows pretty 
curtains floated like soft sailing white clouds. 
Marigold in her astonishment sat up in 
bed, aud right opposite to her was®another 
little girl sitting up in another bed. This ~- 
little girl was very white, and bad the cun- 
ningest rings of glossy brown hair that 
Marigold had ever seen. She put up ber 
band to feel at her own stubby locks, and 
the little girl opposite put up her hand just 
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the same. When Marigold put hers down, 
so did she. ‘‘ Why,” said Marigold, out 
loud, and then a great tall black-bearded 
man bent over her and kissed her, and she 
knew him now, and clung tight round his 
neck with both her hands. 

“ Papa, papa,”’ she cried. And then she 
fell asleep with her heart full of joy, for 
the little girl opposite was herself that she 
had seen in the mirror, and her father had 
come home to stay forever. 

Tt was examination-day at the district 
school. Marigold had grown so well and 
strong that she wentand sang. Her father 
heard her, and he was very proud of her. 
Her bair was still in little rings round her 
face, soft and silky as floss, and her eyes 
were like the brown velvet leaves of a mari- 
gold. She wore a net her father brought 
her, with little shining gold dollars hang- 
ing from every mesh, and her white dress 
was gayly looped with bright-colored rib- 
bons. The scholars were delighted at her 
good fortune, and said to each other: 

**Our Goldfinch has grown handsome, 
hasu’t she? She looks now as pretty and 
sings sweeter than the birds. Is it not so?’ 

And they all answered, “ Yes.” So her 
name fitted her every way, and she was 
really and truly a Goldfinch at last. 


HOW JACK FROST PROVED HIMSELF A GOOD FAIRY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Iv was growing towards night, and the 
sunbeams ran down the village street, tak- 
ing a good-by peep into all the windows, 
and laughed in the face of a little girl who 
was looking wistfully out into the snow. 
It was an old, old house where she lived, 
the very first one built in the town. Patches 
of moss grew on its gambrel roof, a great 
brass knocker shone on its front door, and 
its walls looked gray and weather-worn; 
but for ail that, il had a certain air of dig- 
nity and pride, and faced an upstart 
French-roofed mansion, that was all shin- 
ing with new paint, with looks of solemn 
contempt. “Ah! you may look very fine, 
with your gildings and your great staring 
bay-windows, but you never will see from 
them what I have seen from mine!’ one 
might imagine it was thinking. “ Why, I 
have dreamed more wonderful things than 
you can ever learn! [am worth more 


than adozen of you yet, and the people I 
shelter, though they may be poor now, are 
a great deal grander than yours. My day 
is not yet over. I know.a secret that I 
cannot tell.”” And it would look very 
mysterious and knowing, as it stood there 
in the clear wintry atmosphere. 

The little girl that I left in the window 
with the sunbeams looked as if she were 
trying and longing to find out a secret. 
Her eyes were full of wishes, and her fore- 
head was seamed with plans, ‘as she made 
her nice little Grecian nose a pug, pressing 
it against the pane. 

* Tet,” said her mother (her name was 
Marietta, but everybody called her Tet), 
“if you’re going to the fair to-night, it’s 
high time that you were getting ready. 
Laura will not like to wait for you, you 
know.” 

** Indeed, 1 shall not. 


You’re always 


How Jack Frost proved Himself a Good Fairy. 


late, Tet,”’ said Laura, who was crimping 
her hair, and, not being very successful in 
that important business, was rather cross, 


Crimping one’s hair by a kerosene lamp is. 


not improving to one’s temper. 

‘* Dear me! I don’t waut to go to the fair, 
after all,’ said Tet, looking sympatheti- 
cally at the golden’ downfall on one side of 
her sister’s head. 

** Don’t want to go!” exclaimed Laura. 
“Well, was there ever such agirl? Why, 
you’ve kept me awake nights talking about 
it these two weeks, besides sleeping with 
your hair done up on pins, so it would look 
as nice as Bessie Dean’s. After that, I 
would go, anyway. I can’t imagine what 
has changed your mind so.” 

“I thought you were delighted to go,” 
said Mrs. Howard, looking up, with sur- 
prise. ‘‘I would go, by all means, you so 
seldom have an opportunity to see any- 
thing, or have a good time, poor child! 
Then, you will be obliged to stay in the 
house alone, if you do not go, for Chilo is 
going to assist at the refreshment table, 
and if cousin Kate’s baby isn’t very sick, I 
shall go in myself for a while, though I’m 
very tired.”’ 

“I know you are tired, mamma,’ said 
Tet; ‘‘and Iam glad that the darkness is 
coming to stop your needle. I can’t wait 
to be old enough to work myself, I’m so 
tired of seeing you embroider; and Laura’s 
too pretty to wear grandma’s old dresses, 
I’m the working one, you’re too delicate 
and lady-like, and Laura’s too pretty; and 
then—she wouldn’t like it. Who knows 
but something will happen very soon, 
though, to make us so well off that not any 
one of us will ever be obliged to do any- 
thing anymore? I’m thinking about these 
things, mamma dear, and that’s why I do 
not want to go to the fair.’’ 

Mrs. Howard smiled, but when the smile 
faded she looked very sad. 

“You think too much about these 
things, Tet, my darling. When you are 
older it will be time enough for that. It 
can’t make any difference, you know. Go 
and have a good time; there is no reason 
why you shouldn’t, Anyway, we have 
got a house to shelter us, and it isn’t the 
worst thing in the world to be obliged to 
live on porridge.” And she tried to laugh, 
for the sake of that anxious little face look- 
ing into hers. 

Laura laughed outright. 
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* What a little simpleton you are, Tet?’ 
said she. ‘‘ What good do you think it’s 
going to do anybody for you to think about 
‘these things,’ as yousay? I know what 
ails her, mamma; she spent the forenoon. 
in the kitchen with Chlo, and they’ve been 
having it over about grandpa’s lost money. 
Ishouldn’t wonder if she were going to 
make another search to-night. She came 
near setting the house on fire once before, 
while engaged in that most sensible under- 
taking.” 

Laura, being a beauty, was somewhat 
absorbed in her charming self, and though 
she did not intend to be unkind, was 
ratber thoughtless of the feelings of others, 
and seldom remembered. to be grateful.. 
Could it be strange that any one should 
wish to work for her? 

*“*O Laura! how can you say that?” said 
Tet, earnestly. ‘1 only just blackened 
the paper with the candle, just the least bit 
in the world. I do believe that money is 
in the house, though, and so does Chlo.” 

‘*Well, if it is, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Howard, “‘it is where we shall never find 
it. Why, the house was turned upside 
down in search of it before you were born, 
years and years; the floors taken up, parti- 
tions pulled away, even the stone pave- 
ment of the cellar looked under; and if 
that was all in vain, how do you imagine 
that you are going to find it by peering into 
dark closets and searching under the beams 
in the attic? Chlo ought not to tell you 
about it at all. I used to dream about it 
every night myself once, but I never think 
about it now. It is of no use.” 

** But Chlo says that grandpa wasn’t in 
his right mind, and he might have bidden 
it in a very queer place. Anyway, I think 
it’s a shame for you to be earning just 
enough bread for us all, when all that 
money is doing nobody any good. Chilo 
says she shan’t go away till you send her, 
coz she’d rather starve and work for us for 
love, than for other folks for money and 
plenty to eat.’’ by 

“Poor Chio! she ought not to be here, 
for, though she’s an old woman, she’s a 
splendid cook, still; and Mrs. Farnum 
would be glad to give her four dollars a 
week. Was there ever such a faithful soul 
as she is?” said Mrs. Howard. 

“Are you going or not going, Tet? I 
am quite ready now,” said Laura, taking a 
last look at her crimps in the glass. 
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“No,” said Tet. “I dou’t feel a bit like 
going; my head aches.” 

“T think you will feel better to go, Tet. 
But-you can remain at home if you wish,” 
said her mother; “‘only you must promise 
me not to take the lamp out of this room.”’ 

Tet promised, but with a sinking heart. 
She wanted to look once more for the 
money that was lost twenty-five years ago, 
when everybody was away. Her head did 
ache, she had thought so much. She saw 
her mother and Laura disappear up the 
dim street; then, after a while, Chlo went 
out, the light of a lantern shining oddly 
into her black face to distinguish it from 
the shadows. The lamp on the table was 
very dim, there were stars without, but no 
moon, and it was so cold that the breath of 
Jack Frost was beginning to show in all 
sorts of beautiful shapes on the pane. Tet 
sat down in the wide window-seat, and 
tried to think of some place where nobody 
had ever looked for that money., Chilo 
said that she believed it would be found 
some day, she had such queer dreams, and 
no one was ever insane enough not to be- 
lieve in Chlo’s dreams. If she dreamed of 
potted pigeons, a neighbor was sure to send 
some in the next day; if she dreamed she 
saw the minister in a new hat, he straight- 
way appeared in anew beaver just out of 
the store; if she dreamed of company to 
dinner, the family went without their 
breakfast, sv as to be sure and have some- 
thing to set before country aunts and cous- 
ins, who always dropped in when they 
came to town, to ask Mary, that was Mrs. 
Howard, ‘‘how she was going to get along 
through the winter,” and they always hap- 
pened to come about dinner time. 

“Chio has dreamed about the money, 
and it’s sure to be found, in spite of what 
mamma says; and it’s high time it was 
found,” said Tet to herself. “I peeped 
intu the coalbin te-day, and there’s O! 
such a little bit left. Mamma has a pain 
in her sige all the time, and the doctor 
says it hurts ber health dreadfully to sew 
so much. The prettier Laura grows the 
more ribbon she wants, and poor Chilo goes 
without her supper sometimes, so that 
there will be more forme. Grandpa had 
enough gold to make us rich, everybody 
says, and all he left papa was this old 
house. O, what shall Ido? I wish fairies 
were true, and not all make-believe, as 
Laura says. Perhaps they’d help me.” 
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A bright star winked in her face, as if it 
knew a good deal if it could only tell, and 
alittle mouse began to nibble and run in 
the inside of the wall. 

“O, if I only were you, mouse!’ she 
said; “I surely could find it, I’ve no 
doubt but you've tried to steal that gold 


. before now, but found it too hard for your 


sharp little teeth.” 

Then, after a while, things began to look 
rather dim, and she felt drowsy. It was 
astonishing to see how large the frost 
leaves were beginning to look. The pane 
itself seemed té widen and stretch until it 
was as large as three panes put togetlier, 
The tiny frost blossoms grew into great 
silver lilies; a wee bit of a frost house 
grew into a castle with towers, and there 
on the steps stood a queer little man, with 
puffy red cheeks, and a beard made of 
icicles. He had a funny peaked cap on his 
head, bedecked with plumes that lvoked 
like frost; he wore a funny little cloak, 
fringed with glittering beads of ice, and 
held something in his hand which looked 
exactly like a fairy’s wand, as one sees 
them in pictures. Tet felt a little bit 
frightened, though he looked at her pleas- 
antly enough out of his sharp twinkling 
eyes. 

Good-evening, sir,” 
tremulous politeness. 

“ Good-evening, miss,” said he, lifting 
his peaked cap with such a droll air, and 
speaking in such a queer, shrill, tinkling 
voice. The words dropped from his lips as 
if they had been so many crystals of ice. 

As Tet regarded him a sudden suspicion 
flashed through her mind. 

“Are you Mr. Jack Frost ?”’ she inquired, 
forgetting to be shy in her eagerness, 

“Jack Frost, at your service,” he said, 
smiling, and bowing very low. 

“Then you are a fairy, perhaps?’ said 
Tet, with chattering teeth, for it was very, 
very cold in his presence. 

He waved his wand merrily, but did not 
speak. 

**O, if you would only tell me something 
—something that I wish to know more 
than I can tell!’ she began, excitedly, 
thinking, if she had indeed found a fairy, 
it would be well to seize upon him before 
he vanished. “‘We—” 

“I know what it is,” tinkled Jack Frost, 
“and that’s what I came to tell you. 
There’s nothing that I cannot find, nota 


said she, with 


chink that I cannot peep through. Look 
where I strike, and you will see gold.” ~ 

And down his wand went through the 
window-seat, making a wide hole, Tet’s 
bright eyes following, and there on the 
floor directly under, scattered from a great 
leathern bag, were heaps of glittering coins. 

“There,” said he, “don’t think that I 
bear you any ill will because I pinch your 
nose, and make your fingers tingle after 
this. I’m always ready to do a good turn, 
though I haven’t a very good reputation.” 

Tet screamed with delight, and was 
about to reach through the hole for her 
precious store. But she only gave her 
hand a hard thump on the seat, and arose 
in perfect bewilderment. The great lilies 
were tiny frost blossoms again; the panes 
had grown as stall as ever, and the splen- 
? castle with towers was only a wee bit 

of pencilling in frost that looked like a 
house, and she was so cold that she siiiv- 
ered. Just at this moment Chlo bustled 
into the room. Mrs. Howard, being anx- 
ious about Tet, had sent her home to keep 
her company. 

* Lor’ bless you, chile! what’s de mat- 
ter?” said Chlo, observing the child’s ex- 
cited face. 

“0 Chlo! Chlo! I know where the money 
isnow. Jack Frost told me.’”’ And Tet 
tried to tell her story with what breath she 
had left. 

**O, you’ve been a dreamin’, chile,” said 
Chilo, “I ’clare, I s’pected you had gone 
crazy fust, and it gave me a powerful scare. 
There’s a heap o’ sense in dreams, though, 
and as long as de money is s’posed to be 
somewhar, and your ma’d never know it 
*less we had de mind to tell her, I’]] just 
get a hammer, and lif’ dis yere window- 
seat—de seat ob it, anyway. De board is 
loose, and ’twill come up as easy as noffin.”’ 

“Do,” said Tet, clapping ber bands. 
“T’'m sure ’tis there, I saw it myself!’ 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Chlo, setting 
herself to work with great energy. 

At last the board was up, and holding 
the lamp over the dusty aperture it left, 


How Jack Frost proved Himself a Good Fairy. 


the sparkle of gold from one corner met 
her astonished eyes. There was a great 
leathern bag, gnawed so by hungry rats 
that the coins were spilling out. 

‘*De Lord be praised!’ said Chlo, de- 
voutly. “I reckon yer ma’ll bleeve in 
dreams herself now. Many’s de time she’s 
laughed at poor old Chilo, and said, ‘don’t 
be superstitious.’ ” 

As for Tet, she was too thankful, too 
much excited for words; but seizing « 
shawl, she threw it over her shoulders, 
and ran bareheaded down the street, and 
into the vestry, where her mother was pre- 
siding over one of the fair tables, and Laura 
was smiling at her beaux. Kegardless of 
the crowd of astonished people, she rushed 
wildly up to her mother. ; 

‘“*Omamma! mamma! come right home,” 
she said; ‘‘something so beautiful has 
happened! We’ ve found grandpa’s money.” 

Mrs. Howard did not beiieve it at first; 
she was afraid that Tet had grown crazy 
thinking about that money so much; but 
when she got home she found that it was 
indeed true. There was the gold in a shin- 
ing heap in the middle of the floor, and 
Chlo singing Methodist hymps over it. 

Then they all wept together for yery joy, 
and Tet was praised and blessed to her 
heart’s content. Still, she insisted upon it 
that she wasn’t dreaming, and that Jack 
Frost had told her where to find it. He 
deserved all the praise. 

“Well, he has proved himself to bea 
good fairy for once,’ said her mother, 
laughing. ‘‘I shall bear his pinches with 
more patience after this.” 

Then Tet told her mother what he said 
about his having a bad reputation. 

“It doesn’t seem true,” said Laura, jin- 
gling a bright gold piece, to be sure that it 
was solid. ‘It seems like a story. I'm 
afraid we’re all dreaming.’ 

So I suppose you think, children, but it 
is true, nevertheless; and I could tell you 
where an old lady lives who was a member 
of the family in that old house. Perhaps 
she is Tet herself, perhaps not. 
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Send all communications fer this De- 
to Epwin R. Brices, West 
L, Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to July Puzzles. 

1. Farewell. 2. Importer. 38. Launce, 
lance. 4. Knout, knot. 5. Lathe, late. 
6. Learn, lean. 7. Lemon, nee. 8. Liard, 
lard. 9. Good Order. 

10. “You gave me roses, in whose hearts 
Was shrined a wealth of rich perfume, 
Whose crimson leaves had just begun 
To open into perfect bloom.” 
W.FIDUCIARY 125858 
MISHAPS COT: 
STALE MADAM 
ORE CALAMAR 
A SODAWATER 
ACT TAMARIN 
ENTER MATIN 
SOBERLY REN 

MISERABLE R 

18. Baylen, Bayle. 

14. FROZEN 

REVERE 
OVENST 
ZENITH 
ERSTHE 
NETHER 
30.—Riddle. 
I am worn by the boys, 
And sought for by girls; 
I’m seen on old women, 
And found among curls. 


I am used by children 
When at their play; 
Now who and what am I? 
Plonss tell me, pray. 
Exiza H. Morton. 


Curtailments. 


81. Curtail a sapling, and leave a sketch. 
82. A garment, and leave twins. 
“ Beau K.” 


1.P um P 
8 ZL 
AbihTU 
RansoM 


33.—Cross-Word Enigma. . 


The Ist is in save, but not in get; 
The 2d is in moist, but not in wet; 
The 3d is in black, but not in green; 
The 4th is in pure, but not in clean; 
The 5th is in mien, but not in look; 
The 6th is in bake, but not in cook; 
The whole is a book. 

RUTHVEN. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


$4. Change to design into an incision. 
35. To blossom into a sportsman. 
DEANE. 


36.—Diamond Puzzle. 
A consonant; an animal; swift; princi- 
pal; the sun; a nickname; a consonant. 
Hoopium. 


37.—Pyramid Puzzle. 

A consonant; acavern; arecorded item; 
standing apart; a writer of dialogues ; those 
who undervalue, 

- The words all commence with the same 
letter; and the centrals, downward, mean 
a person indebted. WILSon, 


Decapitations. 
88. Behead to scorch, and leave a vessel. 
89. A fabric, and leave unwilling. 


E. B. 
40.—Double Acrostic. 
The initials name a country, and the 
finals extensive. 
(1.) To scour. (2.) Afruit. (3.) A city 
of Finland. (4.) Acountry. (5.) A bow. 


41.— Word-Square. 
Inflamed; a plant; a chief; a resinous 
substance; a gold coin. 
Ross. 


42.—Numerical Enigma. 
Iam composed of 11 letters. 
My 5, 11, 2, is a knot. 
My 4, 3, 6, 7, is genuine. | 
My 10, 9, 8, 1, is a bundle of papers. 
My whole is worth more than silver or 
gold. Exiza H. Morton. 


43.—Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
N-v-r-o-l-t-t-m-n-, 
An old anova, also the title of a novel. 
E. B. 
Reversed Blanks. 
44. I will —— the —. 
45. —— him and you will be —. 
Irauian Boy. 


46.—Letter Puzzle. 
Three Os, one H, one A and one E; 

- Two Ms, one R, one 8, and one T; 
These letters, rightly placed, will name 
A great poet of well-known fame. 

WILsoN. 


Answers in Two Months. 


CURIOUS 


Irish Lace.—A writer says: Irish nuns 
excel] in the making of beautiful, delicate 
needlework and of lace. Persons learned 
in such matters can tell instantly on look- 
ing ata piece of work at what convent it 
was done. The crochet made under the 
superintendence of the Youghal nuns is 
exquisite, and so fine that it has in many 
cases been mistaken for other kinds of lace. 
I have heard of a lady who purchased a 
quantity of what she believed to be old 
Roman point, in Italy, ata great expense. 
On bringing it home she took it to her 
dressmaker in Dublin, and gave it to her 
as a trimming for x dress, with many cau- 
tions against waste, and with repeated 
orders not to cut it unnecessarily. The 
woman smiled when she heard the discol- 
ored work called antique point. She gota 
magnifying glass and showed her customer 
that she had in reality bought Irish crochet 
lace, which had been dipped in some yellow 
fluid in order to give it the appearance of 
great age. 


THe DIAMETER OF THE SuN. — The 
question whether the sun’s apparent diame- 
ter is subject to any changes which can be 
detected by observation is discussed by 
Professor Simon Newcomb and Mr. Edward 
S. Holden in a recent number of Silliman’s 
Journal. They remark that the difficulty 
which besets the entire subject is to distin- 
guish between actual variations of the 
sun’s diameter and errors of observation. 
It appears, however, that no sensible varia- 
bility has yet been certainly ascertained. 
Although a comparison of observations 
made at Greenwich and Washington shows 
a correspondence which, if not accidental, 
would indicate that in some years there has 
been a tendency toa ten-hour vibration of 
the solar diameter, the authors attribute 
this correspondence to chance. 

Cunious Fient. — Two gentlemen re- 
turning from Cameron, Texas, the other 
day, witnessed a singular encounter be- 
tween a tarantula and a wasp. Their at- 
tention was attracted by a commotion in a 
bush by the side of the road, and, on ap- 
proaching it, they found the two venomous 


MATTERS. 


creatures in deadly combat. The wasp, 
which was one of the large species, seemed 
to be the aggressor. The tarantula seemed 
to be endeavoring to push its adversary off 
with its legs, but the wasp had the advan- 
tage in the fight, for it would bend its sting 
in between the tarantula’s legs and stab it 
in the breast. The encounter lasted several 
minutes after the witnesses came up, when 
the tarantula turned over and fell to the 
ground dead. The wasp then flew off. 


RaiLway WHISTLES.—It is a_ well- 
known fact that the pitch of a railway en- 
gine whistle is apparently lowered after it 
has passed another train, both being’ in 
motion. A correspondent of Nature ex- 
plains the phenomenon thus. Every musi- 
cal note propagates aerial waves succeeding 
each other with known rapidity correspond- 
ing to the pitch of the note; the higher the 
pitch the greater the rapidity of succession 
of waves. Now, when a person advances 
to meet the sound, more of these waves 
will pass him than if he stood still, and the 
impression of sound will be a sharper note. 
On the other hand, when the trains have 
passed each other, the listener will be moy- 
ing in the same direction as the sound 
waves, and consequently a less tfumber 
will pass him in a given time, and the note 
will appear flatter. 


A Borine Lake—has lately been dis- 
covered In the Island of Dominica, or 
Dominique, one of the lesser Antilles. 
The lake is situated in the forest-covered 
mountain back of the town of Roseau. It 
is 2600 feet above the sea, and is said to be 
two miles in circumference. The margin 
of the lake consists of beds of sulphur, and 
its overflow finds exit in a great waterfall. 


MammotrH Bripex.—A bridge, bigger 
than that now building between New York 
and Brooklyn, the largest in the world, is 
to be built over the Frith of Forth, Scotian. 
The height 150 feet, number of spans 100. 
The great span in the centre is to be 1500 
feet, or nearly one-third of a mile in width, 
and the smaller spans 150 feet. It will cost 
about $10,000,000. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


AppLe CakEs.—Mix unbolted wheat or 
ryemeal with cold water, making a dough 
or batter soft enough to nearly level itself. 


lf shortening is desired use sweet cream or 


butter. Fillarather deep pie-plate about 
a third full of the batter, and sprinkle over 
a little sugar. Wash, quarter and core tart 
apples, and place as many in the batter 
(skin side up) as it will hold. - They may be 
pressed down and levelled with a stiff spoon. 
Over the top sprinkle some sugar, and bake 
till nicely brown. 


OysTER Soup. — Take two quarts of 
water, or the liquor of boiled fowls; put in 
it three pints of oysters, salt and pepper to 
your taste, one tablespoonful of butter 
rubbed in the same of flour. Beat the 
yolks of four eggs and mix them with one 
pint of sweet milk and the liquor from the 
oysters (after it has been strained), and 
add them to the soup. Letit cook a few 
minutes; then pourit into a soup tureen 
with a few slices of dry toasted bread in 


the bottom, and serve it hot. Very fine. 


Sturrep Ham.—Boil the ham until 
done, remove the skin and save the juice. 
Take.some bread crumbs, parsley chopped 
fine, black pepper, butter (and onion if you 
like it), and mix it up with the juice of the 
ham; then take the ham on a dish, and 
make incisions with a carving-knife, tup or 
underneath, and with your finger stuff the 
forcemeat in, Cover the ham with it or 
grated bread crumbs, dust pepper all over 
it, place it in an oven or stove, and bake 
twenty-five minutes. Nice for a spring din- 
ner when hot; and elegant, cold, for a 
meat supper. 

Wuire CustTarpD.—Take the whites of 
eight eggs, five tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar, one pintof milk, and one pint of 
cream, Boil the milk and cream together, 
stir the sugar gently in the eggs; do not 
beat them or let them froth. Add the 
milk and cream sluwly to the eggs and 
sugar, flavor it with lemon or vanilla ex- 
tract, then pour it in cups, put the cups 
in a pan of boiling water, and set the pan 


in a cool oven. Add fire toit and bake a 
‘light brown. Twenty minutes ought to be 
long enough to cook them right. This is 


very delicious and delicate for the sick, . 

OysTERs FRirp.—Have in your frying- 
pan some boiling lard or butter. Select 
fine large oysters, and wash them in cold 
water, putting in a few at atime and tak- 
ing them out quickly; place them on adish 
and sift a little corn meal over them; drop 
in the hot lard one ortwo ata time, and 
fry them a light brown. Serve hot. 


GINGERBREAD Nuts.—Rub one quarter 
of a pound of butter in one pound of flour, 
half a pound of sugar, ounce of ginger, peel 
of one lemon and three eggs. Work it well 
and bake in small thin cakes, rolled out. 


MeEvissa’s PuppiIne. — One 
quarter of a pound of boiled sweet potatoes, 
same Of sugar and butter, one wineglass 
of mixed wine aud brandy, half a gill of 
rose-water, one teaspoonful of mixed spice, 
cinnamon and nutmeg, with three beaten 
eggs. Bake in puff paste without any top 
crust. 


CrEAM Pres.—Cake. Three eggs, one 
cup of sugar, one and a half cup flour, one 
teaspoonful baking powder in the flour, and 
two teaspoonfuls cold water. This will 
make two pies; put it in two pie-pans and 
bake in a quick oven. Split the cake while 
warm and spread with the cream which 
must be prepared first. 

Cream, Boil nearly a pint of milk. Take 
two small tablespoonfuls cornstarch beaten 
with a little cold milk; to this add two eggs, 
one scant teacup of white sugar and a little 
salt. Stir this into the boiling milk. . 
When nearly done, add one half cup butter 
and two teaspoonfuls lemon extract. 


JumBLxes.—Four eggs, half a pound of 
sugar, same of butter, two quarts of flour, 
teaspoonful of soda; work all up together, 
add spice to your taste, and bake them ip 
rings. 


They were maried last fall, and they 
hadn’t one cross word or a sour look, when 
the other night he moved the cook stove 
into the shanty and called her to hold the 


pipe up while he gently knocked the joints 


together. She smiled sweetly as she re- 
plied, “Yes, my dear;” but five minutes 
hadn’t passed before he yelled out: 
‘“*Durn it! I thought you knew some- 
thing.’’ 
And she threw the two joints of pipe at 
and replied: 


“T want you to understand that we are 
as strangers from this hour.’’ 


A Nelson Street boy tried his first pipe, 
Monday. When his father came home to 
dinner, he found him braced against a 
barrel with his legs spread apart, his hands 
and lower jaw drooping listlessly, and a 
deathly pallor overspreading his face. 

‘“*Whrat’s the matter with you?” inquired 
the amazed parent. 

““My—teacher is—is sick,’’ gasped the 


“Well, you mustn’t feel so badly about 
it, Tommy,” said the father, kindly. ‘She 
will get well again, without doubt.”? And 
then stepping into the house he observed 


to his wife that that was the most sym- 
pathetic boy he ever saw. 


Peter Macnally, an Irish attorney, was 
very lame, and when walking had an un- 
fortunate limp, which he could not bear to 
be told of, At the time of the Rebellion 
he was seized with military ardor, and 
when the different volunteer corps were 
forming in Dublin, that of the lawyers was 
organized. Meeting with Curran, Maenally 
said, ‘‘ My dear friend, these are not times 
to be idle; I am determined toenter the 
lawyer’s corps, and follow the camp,’’ 

“You follow the camp, my little limb of 
the law!’ said the wit. “Tut, tut, re- 
nounce the idea; you never can be a disci- 
plinarian.”’ 

“And why not, Mr. Curran?” inquired 
Macnally. 

“For this reason,” said Curran; “the 
moment you were ordered to march, you 
would halt.” 
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FACTS AND FANCIES, 


An Irishman recently called upon the 
superintendent of the New Bedford Rail- 
road, who, being ready to aid the unfortu- 
nate, gave hima pass from New Bedford 
to Boston. Instead of taking a train at 


New Bedford, however, he footed it to 


Taunton and took a train there. Being 
confronted by the conductor, he presented 
his pass, at the same time asking the fare 
between New Bedford and Taunton. Be- 
ing told seventy-five cents, he said, ‘*‘ Then 
please give me seventy-five cents, for [ 
walked all the way to Taunton,”’—a de- 
mand which excited considerable laughter 
among the passengers. It took some time 
to convince him that the seventy-five cents 
was not his just due, and it was not till the 
conductor intimated to him very strongly 
that he would be put expeditiously-out of 
the cars in case of refusal, that he would 
give up the pass, accompanying its surren 
der with the libellous observation, ‘* Sure, 
and you aYe a dirty chate, any way.”’ 


Dr. Grosa, the celebrated surgeon, was 
once dangerously ill. Soon after his recov- 
ery he met one of his patients, who re- 
marked to him, “‘O doctor, I rejoice to 
see that you are out again; had we lost you, 
our good people would have died by the 
dozen.”” “Thank you, madam,’ replied 
the affable doctor; ‘‘ but now, I fear, they 
will die by the Gross.’’ 


Yesterday, when a white-washer upset a 
pail of whitewash on a parlor carpet, doing 
fifty dollars damage, he said to the grief- 
stricken lady of the house, “I was a-going 
to charge ye sixty cents for dis white-wash- 
in’, but, in view of dis disastah, I'll put de 
figgers down one half.” * 

A young man writing to a young lady 
whom he had never seen; “Are your eyes 
dark or azure?’ And she replied, “‘Azure 
fancy is, I azure you.” 

Scroggs says he has been paying premium 
after premium to the accident insurance 
folks for years, and nothing has happened 
to him yet, and he really begins to doubt if 
he will ever see a cent of the money back. 
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NEW JERSEY, AND ITS NATIVES. 


Mr. Pullem goes over to Jersey for aday’s fishing. § Secures a pleasant spot and meditates. 
Is intercepted by @ native. At the meroy of his antagonist, who is reinforced. | 
— 
= 
4 : 
= — As 
Fights valiantly; Bat is vanquished. 


